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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  this  enlightened  age,  when  every  day  brings  forth 
something  new  on  the  subject  of  education  and  morality, 
it  is  matter  of  considerable  surprise,  that  writings  of 
such  intrinsic  value  as  the  present  should  so  long  have 
lain  dormant.  The  talents  of  Seneca  were  justly  esti- 
mated by  his  contemporaries^  and  long  after  his  decease; 
and  as  modem  times  cannot  boast  of  similar  works  of 
superior  merity  the  proprietorsy  aiurioas  to  restore  to 
society  every  thing  valuable  and  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  present  generation,  have  been  induced  to  bring 
forward  a  new,  being  the  seventeenth  edition,  of 
Seneca's  Morals,  differing  only  from  the  former  editions 
in  some  arrangements  relative  to  the  typographic  de- 
partment, particularly  in  affixing  to  the  head  of  each 
page  a  new  title^  which,  they  trust,  will  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  improvement,  but  of  utility ;  as 
the  head-lines  will,  in  a  great  measure,  guide  the  reader 
in.  finding  out  whatever  subject  he  may  want.  How  far 
they  have  c\aim  to  the  encouragement  of  an  impartial, 
but  indulgent  pablic,  the  ftucceaa  of  the  present  edition 
can  alone  determine;  but  they  presume,  in  bringing 
forward  a  work,  printed  in  a  size  the  most  convenient 
to  readers  in  general,  and  calculated  not  only  to  <<  raise 
the  genius,''  but^  ^*  to  mend  the  heart,"  they  wj^l  con* 
tribute  much  to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of 
the  gentleman,  the  man  of  letters,  and  youth  in  par- 
ticular. Impressed  with  this  idea,  they  offer  this  edi- 
tton,  with  some  d^ee  of  confidence,  to  the  attention 

of  the  public. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


It  has  been  a  long  tinie  in  my  thou^t  to  turn  Seneca 
uito  English,  but  whether  as  a  translation,  or  an  abstraet, 
was  the  question.  A  translation  I  perceive  it  must  not  be, 
at  last,  for  seireral  reasons.  First  it  is  a  thing  ahready  done 
to  mj  hand,  and  above  sixty  years  standing ;  thou^  with  as 
little  credit,  perhaps,  to  the  author,  as  satisfincdon  to  the 
leader.  Secondly,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Idm  that  ia  wholly 
fordgn  to  my  bttfiness:  as  his  philosophical  Treatises  of 
Meteoiv,  Earthquakes,  the  Original  of  Rivers,  several  frivo- 
lous Disputes  between  the  Epicureaais  and  the  Stoicks,  &c. 
to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  thing 
agun  in  other  words,  (wherein  he  very  handsomely  eSLCuses 
himself,  by  saying — that  he  does  but  inculcate  over  and 
over  the  same  counsels,  to  those  that  over  and  over  commit 
the  same  faults).  Thirdly,  his  excellency  consists  rather  in 
a  rhapsody  of  divine  and  extraordinary  hints  and  notions 
than  in  any  regulated  method  of  discourse ;  so  that  to  take 
him  MA  he  lies,  and  so  to  go  through  with  him,  were  utterly 
inconsistent  ^th  the  order  and  brevity  which  I  propound ; 
my  principal  design  being  only  to  dige«t  and  common-place 
his  Morals,  in  such  sort,  that  any  man,  upon  occasion,  may 
know  where  to  find  them ;  and  I  have  kept  myself  so  close 
to  this  proposition,  that  I  have  reduced  all  his  scattered 
ethics  to  their  proper  heads,  without  any  additions  of  my 
own,  more  than  of  absohite  necessity  for  the  tacking  of 
them  together.  Some  other  man  in  my  place  would,  per- 
chance, make  you  twenty  apologies,  for  his  want  of  skill  and 
Address  in  governing  this  afiair,  but  these  are  formal  and 
pedantic  fooleries ;  as  if  any  man  that  first  takes  himself  for 
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a  coxcomb  in  his  own  heart,  would  afterwards  make  himself 
one  in  print  too.  This  abstract,  such  as  it  is,  you  are  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  no  better,  both  for 
your  sakes,  and  my  own :  for  if  it  were  written  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
presents  that  ever  any  private  man  bestowed  upon  the  public, 
and  this  too,  even  in  the  judgment  of  both  parties,  as  well 
Christian  as  Heathen :  of  which  in  its  due  place. 

Next  to  my  choice  of  the  author^  and  of  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  numner  of  handling  it,  I  have  likewise  had 
some  regard,  in  this  publication,  to  the  timing  of  it,  and  to 
the  preference  of  this  topic  of  Benefits  above  all  ethers,  for 
the  groundwork  of  my  first  Essay.  We  are  fiUten  into  aa 
age  of  vain  pbiloeophy  (aa  the  holy  apostie  calls  it),  and  so 
desperately  over-vun  with  drotts  aod  sceptics,  that  there  id 
hardly  any  thing  so  certain,  or  so  sacred,  that  is  not  exposed 
to  question,  or  contempt.  Insomuch,  that  betwixt  the  by* 
pocrite  and  the  atheist,  Uie  very  foundations  of  religion  and 
good  manners  aie  shaken,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  Deca*> 
logue  dashed  to  pieces,  the  one  against  the  other :  the  laws 
of  government  are  subjected  to  the  fancies  of  the  vulgar, 
public  authority  to  the  private  passions  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  the  supernatural  motions  of  grace  confounded 
with  the  common  dictates  of  nature.  In  this  state  of  cor- 
nq»tion,  who  so  fit  as  a  good  honest  Christian  P&gan,  for  a 
moderator  among  Pagan  Christians  ? 

To  pass  now  from  the  general  scope  of  the  whole  work, 
to  the  particular  argument  of  the  fint  part  of  it,  I  pitched 
upon  the  theme  of  Benefits,  Gratitude,  and  Ingratitude,  to 
begin  withal,  as  an  earnest  of  the  rest,  and  a  lecture  ex- 
pressly calculated  for  the  unthankfulness  of  these  times, 
the  foulest,  undoubtedly,  and  the  most  execrable  of  all 
others,  since  the  very  apostasy  of  the  angels :  nay,  if  I  durst 
but  suppose  a  possibility  of  mercy  for  those  damned  ^irita, 
and  that  they  might  ever  be  taken  into  favour  again,  my 
charity  would  hope  even  better  for  them,  than  we  have 
found  from  some  of  our  revoltera,  and  that  they  would  so 
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bdiave  themielvei,  ai  not  to  incur  a  second  forfeitnre.  And 
to  carry  the  resemblance  yet  one  point  fieurther,  they  do  both 
of  them  agree  in  an  implacable  malice  against  those  of  their 
felknrs  that  keep  their  stations.  But,  alas  !  what  could  in- 
gratitude do  without  hjrpocrisy,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  it ;  and,  in  effe<^  the  bolder  and  lihe  blacker  deyil  of  the 
two  ?  For  Luciftr  himself  never  had  the  face  to  lift  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  talk  to  the  Almighty,  at  the  familiar  rate 
of  our  pretended  patriots  and  zealots,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  htm  party  to  a  cheat  It  is  not  for  nothing,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  denounced  so  many  woes,  and  redoubled  so 
many  cautions  against  hypocrites,  plainly  intimating,  at  once, 
how  dangerous  a  snare  they  are  to  mankind,  and  no  less 
odious  to  God  himself:  whidi  is  sufficiently  denoted  in  the 
£orce  of  that  dreadful  expression — ^*  And  yonr  portion  ghall 
be  with  hypocrites.*'  Yon  will  find,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(as  I  baveibrmerly  observed)  that  God  has  given  the  grace 
of  repentance  to  persecutors)  idolators,  murderers,  adulterers, 
Stt.  but  I  am  mistaken,  if  the  whole  Bible  affords  you  any 
one  instance  of  a  converted  hypocrite. 

To  descesd  now  fVom  truth  itself,  to  our  own  experience, 
have  we  not  seen,  even  in  our  days,  a  most  pious  (and  almost 
faidtless)  prince  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  his  own  subjects  ? 
the  meet  glorious  constitution  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  torn  to  pieces  and  dissolved  ? 
the  happiest  people  under  the  sun  enslaved  ?  our  temples 
sacrilegiouricy  profkned,  and  a  licence  given  to  all  sorts  of 
heresy  and  outrage  ?  And  by  whom,  but  by  a  race  of  hypo- 
crites, who  had  nothing  in  their  mouths  all  this  while,  but 
the  purity  of  the  gospel,  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people ;  assisted  underhand  with  defiunatory 
papers,  which  were  levelled,  at  the  king  himself,  through  the 
sides  of  his  most  faithful  ministers  ?  This  project  succeeded 
so  well  against  one  government,  that  it  is  now  again  set  on 
foot  against  another ;  and  by  some  of  the  very  actors  too  in 
that  tragedy,  and  after  a  most  gracious  pardon  also,  when 
Providence  had  laid  their  necks  and  their  fortunes  at  his 
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vrnjeBty's  feet.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  lib^  and  libel- 
lers, the  most  infamous  of  practices  and  of  men,  the  most 
unnumly  sneaking  methods  and  instruments  of  mischief,  the 
very  bane  of  human  sodety,  and  the  plague  of  all  govern- 
ments, it  is  a  wonderful  thing  (I  say)  that  these  engines  and 
engmeers  should  ever  find  credit  enough  in  the  world  to  en- 
gage a  party :  but  it  would  be  still  more  wonderful,  if.  the 
same  trick  should  pass  twice  upon  the  same  people,  in  the 
same  age,  and  from  the  very  same  impostors.  This  contem- 
plation has  carried  me  a  little  out  of  my  way,  but  it  has  at 
length  brought  me  to  my  text  again ;  for  there  is  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it  the  highest  opposition  imaginahle»  of  ingratitude 
and  obligation. 

The  reader  will,  in  some  measure,  be  able  to  judge  by  this 
taste,  what  he  is  farther  to  expect;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
cast  of  my  design  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style  and  dress ; 
for  that  will  still  be  the  same,  odly  accompanied  with  variety 
of  matter*  Whether  it  pleases  the  world,  or  no,  the  care  is 
taken :  and  yet,  I  could  wish  that  it  mig^t  be  as  delightful 
to  others,  upon  the  perusal,  as  it  has  been  to  me  in  the  spe- 
culation. Next  to  the  gospel  itself,  I  do  look  uj^aa  it  as  the 
most  sovereign  remedy  against  the  miseries  of  human  nature, 
and  I  have  ever  found  It  so,  in  all  the  injuries  and  distresses 
of  an  unfortunate  life.  You  may  read  more  of  him,  if  you 
please,  in  the  Appendix,  which  I  have  here  subjoined  to  thia 
Preface,  concerning  the  authority  of  his  writings,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  as  I  have  extracted  them  out  of 
Upsius. 
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SENECA'S  WRITINGS. 


It  appears  that  our  aathor  had,  among  the  ancienta,  tfiree  professed 
enoaies.     In  the  first  place,  Calignla,  who  called  hu  writings- 
sand  wittifNit  lime ;  allmding  to  the  starts  of  his  fimcy,  and  the  incohe- 
fence  of  his  sentences.    But  Seneca  was  never  the  worse  for  the  cen- 
sttre  of  a  person  tbut  propounded*  even  the  suppression  of  Homer 
himself;  and  of.  oMting  TirgU  and  livy  out  of  all  public  libraries. 
The  next  was  Fabins,  who  tasks  him  for  being  too  bold  with  the  elo- 
qnence  of  Ibrmer  times,  and  ftQing  in  that  point  himself;  and  likewise 
An  being  too  qoaint  and  finical  in  his  expressions :  which  Tacitus 
imputes,  fai  part,  ia  the  fteedom  of  )Ab  own  particular  inclination,  and 
partly  to  the  humour  of  tiie  times.     He  Is  also  charged  by  Fbbius  as 
no  profimnd  phikMOpher :  but  with  all  this,  he  allows  him  to  be  a  man 
very  stndioni  and  leaned,  of  great  wit  and  invention,  and  well  read  in 
all  sorts  of  literature,  a  severe  reprover  of  vice,  most  divinely  senten- 
tious, and  well  worth  the  reading,  if  it  were  only  for  his  morals ;  add- 
ing, that  if  his  judgment  had  been  answerable  to  his  wit,  it  had  been 
mnch  the  more  ibr  his  reputation,  but  he  wrote  whatever  came  next : 
so  that  I  would  ad^iw  the  reader,  says  he,  to  distinguish  where  he 
himself  did  not;  fiir  there  are  many  things  in  him,  not  only  to  be  ap- 
proved, but  admired,  and  it  was  great  pity,  that  he  that  could  do  what 
he  would,  should  not  always  make  the  best  choice.    His  third  adver- 
sary is  Agellins,  who  falls  upon  him  for  his  style,  and  a  kind  of  tink- 
ling in  his  sentence,  but  yet  commends  him  for  his  piety  and  good 
counsels.    On  the  other  side.  Columella  calls  him  a  man  of  excellent 
wit  and  learning ;  Pliny,  the  prince  of  erudition ;  Tacitus  givos  him 
the  character  of  a  wise  man,  and  a  fit  tutor  for  a  prince ;  Dio  reports 
him  to  have  been  the  greatest  man  of  his  age. 

Of  those  pieces  of  his  that  are  extant,  we  shall  not  need  to  give  any 
partlcohur  account,  and  of  those  that  are  lost,  we  cannot,  any  further 


than  by  Ughts  to  them  from  other  aathon ;  at  we  find  them  cited 
much  to  his  honour,  and  we  may  reasonably  compute  them  to  be  the 
greater  part  of  his  works.  That  he  wrote  several  Poems  in  his  ba- 
nislmient,  may  be  gathered  partly  from  himself,  bnt  more  expressly 
out  of  Tacitus,  who  says — ^  that  he  was  reproached  with  hu  applying 
himself  to  poetry,  after  he  saw  that  Nero  took  pleasure  in  it,  out  of  a 
design  to  curry  favour."  St.  Jerome  refers  to  a  Discourse  of  his  con* 
ceming  Matrimony.  Lactantius  takes  notice  of  his  History  and  his 
books  of  Moralities.  St  Angustlne  quotes  some  paswges  of  his  out 
of  a  book  of  Superstition ;  some  references  we  meet  with  to  his  books 
of  Exhortations.  Fabios  makes  mention  of  his  Dialogues :  and  he 
himself  speaks  of  a  Treatise  of  his  own,  concerning  Earthquakes, 
which  he  wrote  in  his  youth.  But  the  opinion  of  an  Epistolaiy  Cor- 
respondence that  he  had  witii  St.  Paul,  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
colour  for  it. 

Some  few  fragments,  however,  of  those  books  of  hia  that  are  waatp 
uif,  are  yet  preserved  In  the  writinga  of  other  eminent  authors ;  snffi> 
cient  to  shew  the  world  how  great  a  treasnie  they  have  leat,  by  the 
exceUency  of  that  Uttle  that  U  left. 

Seneca,  says  Lactantius*,  that  was  the  sharpest  of  all  the  Stoies, 
how  great  a  veneration  has  he  ibr  the  Almighty  I  as  for  instance,  di^ 
coursing  of  a  violent  death— *'  Do  you  not  uaderstand,"  says  he,  ^  the 
m^esty  and  the  authority  of  your  Judge,  he  is  the  supreme  Governor 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Ood  of  all  your  gods  $  and  it  is  upon 
him  that  all  those  powers  depend  which  we  worship  for  deities." 
Moreover,  in  his  exhortation*— '' This  God,"  says  he,  ''when  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  universe,  and  entered  upon  the  greatest  and 
the  best  work  in  nature,  in  the  ordering  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  though  he  was  himself  all  in  all,  yet  he  substituted  other  subor- 
dinate ministers,  as  tiie  servants  of  his  conunands."  And  how  many 
other  things  does  this  heathen  speak  of  God,  like  one  of  us  ? 

Which  the  acute  Seneca  (says  Lactantius  t  again)  saw  in  his  Exhor- 
tations^'' We,"  says  he, "  have  our  dependence  elsewhere,  and  shoold 
look  up  to  that  power,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  we  can  pre- 
tend to  that  is  good." 

And  again  |,  Seneca  says  very  weU  in  his  Morals — "They  worship 
the  images  of  the  gods,"  says  he,  "  kneel  to  them,  and  adore  them ; 
they  are  hardly  ever  from  them»  either  plying  them  with  offerings,  or 
sacrifices,  and  yet  after  ail  this  reverence  to  the  image,  they  have  no 
regard  at  all  to  the  workman  that  made  it," 


*  Divio.  lost.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  f  Cap.  S.  ^  Lib.  21 .  cap.  2. 


La«taBthis  *afaia«  ''An  iafwHre^"  Mys  Seaeca,  In  hii  Exlur- 
tatiaw,  ^ii  the  nuuter-plcce  of  most  of  our  philMopbert}  and  if  tli^ 
fall  npon  tke  sabject  of  avarioei  lotty  ambition,  they  laab  ont  into  Mich 
exceifof  bitterness^  as  if  railing  were  aaark  of  their  profession. 
Th^  make  me  think  of  gallipots  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  hare 
leinuMi  ■  without  and  poison  within." 

Ladantiust  still.  He  that  would  know  all  things^  fet  him  read 
Seneca,  tlie  most  lively  describer  of  public  vices  and  manners,  and 
the  smartest  reprehender  of  them. 

And  again  |,  as  Seneca  has  it  in  the  books  of  Moral  Philosophy— > 
*<  He  is  the  bfUTe  man,  whose  splendour  and  authority  is  the  least 
part  of  his  greatness ;  that  can  look  death  in  the  &ce  without  trouble, 
or  aarpriae ;  who,  if  his  bo^y  were  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel,  or 
melted  lead  to  be  ponied  down  his  throat,  would  be  less  concerned  for 
the  pain  hseif,  than  lev  tbe  dignity  of  bearing  ie 

''Let  no  flMn,"says  Ladmitius  I,  '^thhak  himself  the  safer  in  his  wick- 
edness for  want  of  a  wltoeas,  for  Ood  is  omniscient,  and  to  him  nothing 
can  be  a  aecnt."  It  is  an  admirable  sentence  that  Seneca  concludes 
hia  Exhortatim  wicfaal.-*'' God,"  says  he,  ''is  a  great,  (I  know  not 
wiMit>an  incomprehensible  power;  it  is  to  him  that  we  live,  and  to 
him  that  we  must  approve  ourselves.  What  does  it  avail  us,  that  onr 
oonscieacea  are  hidden  from  men,  when  our  souls  lie  open  to  Ood  ?" 
What  could  a  Christian  have  spoken  more  to  the  puipeae  in  this  case 
than  this  divine  Pagan?  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  mme  work,  says 
Scnecn— ^Whatisitthatwedo?  tn  what  end  hi  it  to  stand  pontrivinib 
and  to  hide  oarselves  f  We  are  under  a  guard  and  these  is  an  escaping 
ftom  onrlieeper.  One  man  may  be  parted  ftmn  another  by  travel^ 
death,  sickness ;  bat  theca  Is  no  dividing  us  from  ourselves^  It  is  to 
no  purpoee  to  creep  Into  a  coraer,  where  nobody  shall  see  us.  RidW 
enhms  madnem  I  Make  it  the  case  that  no  mortal  eye  ooald  find  us 
oat ;  he  ihat  has  a  ooasdence,  gives  evidence  agamst  himself." 

It  is  traly  and  cxeeUently  spoken  of  Seneca,  says  Laotantius  §  once 
agala.^"  Gonslder,*  says  he,  <'  fbm  mi^esty,  tb«  goodness,  and  the  ve- 
aeraUa  nerdes  of  the  Almighty;  afiiend  that  Is  alwaya  at  hand. 
What  delight  can  H  be  to  bin,  the  shmghter  of  innoceat  creatares,  or 
the  warridp  of  bloody  sacrifices?  let  as  purge  our  minds,  and  lead  vir- 
tuous and  honest  lives.  His  pleasure  lies  not  in  the  magnificence  of 
temples  made  with  stones,  but  In  the  piety  and  devotion  of  conse- 
crated hearts.'* 


♦  Lib.  3.  cap.  15.    f  Lib.  3.  cap.  9.    J  Lib.  6.  cap.  17.    |  Ub.  6.  cap.  14. 
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III  the  book  that  Seneca  wrote  against  tupentitionSy  treating  of 
images,  says  St.  Austin*,  he  writet  thns.— ^They  represent  the  hdy, 
the  immortal,  and  the  inyiolable  godsf  in  the  basest  manner,  and  with- 
out life,  or  motion :  in  the  fonns  of  men,  beasts,  fishes,  some  of  mixed 
bodies,  and  those  fignres  they  call  deities;  which,  if  they  were  bot 
animated,  would  affright  a  man,  and  pass  for  monsters."  And  tiien  a 
little  farther,  treating  of  natural  theology,  after  citing  the  opinions  of 
philosophers,  he  supposes  anr  objection  against  hhnself-^^'  Sdmebody 
will,  perhaps,  ask  me,  would  yon  hare  me  then  to  believe  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  to  be  gods ;  and  some  of  them  above  the  moon,  and 
some  below  it  ?  Shall  I  ever  be  brought  to  tiie  opinion  of  Plato,  or  of 
Strabo,  the  Peripatetic :  the  one  of  which  would  have  Ood  to  be  with- 
out a  body,  and  the  other  witho^it  a  mind  ?  To  which  he  replies— 
**  And  do  you  give  more  credit  then  to  the  dreams  of  T.  Tatius,  Ro- 
mulus, and  Hostilius,  who  caused,  among  other  deities,  even  fear  and 
paleness  to  be  worshipped  ?  The  tilest  of  human  affections ;  the  one 
being  the  motion  of  an  afiHghted  mind ;  and  the  other,  not  so  mndi 
the  disease,  as  the  colour  of  a  disordered  body.  Are  these  the  deities 
that  you  will  rather  put  your  fiUth  In,  and  place  in  the  heavens^ 
And,  speaking  afterwards  of  their  abominable  customs,  with  what 
liberty  does  he  write  ?  <<  One,"  says  he, "  out  of  teal,  makes  himself  an 
eunuch;  another  lances  his  arms:  If  this  be  the  way  to  please  their 
gods,  what  should  a  man  do  if  he  had  a  mind  to  anger  tfaem?  or,  if  this 
be  the  way  to  please  them,  they  do  certainly  deserve  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  all.  What  a  ft>enzy  is  this,  to  imagine,  that  the  gods  can  be 
delighted  with  such  cruelties,  as  even  the  worst  of  men  would  make  a 
conscience  to  inflict  I  The  most  bu'barous  and  notorious  of  tyrants, 
some  of  them  have,  perhaps,  done  it  themselves,  or  ordered  the  tear- 
ing of  men  ia  pieces  by  others,  but  they  never  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
mand any  man  to  torment  himself.  We  have  heard  of  those  tbmt  have 
suffered  castration,  to  gratify  the  lust  of  their  imperious  masters,  but 
never  any  man  that  was  forced  to  act  it  upon  hfanself.  They  murder 
themselves  in  their  very  temples,  and  their  prayers  are  offered  up  in 
blood.  Whosoever  shall  but  observe  what  they  do,  and  what  they  suf- 
fer, win  find  it  so  misbecoming  an  honest  man,  so  unworthy  of  a  free- 
man, and  so  inconsistent  with  the  action  of  a  man  in  his  wits,  ttiat  he 
must  conclude  them  all  to  be  mad,  if  it  were  not  that  there  are  so  many  of 
tiiem ;  for  only  their  number  is  their  justification,  and  their  protection. 
*'  When  he  comes  to  reflect,"  says  St  Augustine,  ^*  upon  those  pas- 
sages which  he  himself  had  seen  in  the  capitol,  he  censures  them  with 
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liberty  and  leiohitioB :  and  no  mmn  would  beliere  that  rach  things 
would  be  done,  unless  in  mockery,  or  frcnty.  What  lamentation  is 
there  in  the  Egyptian  sacrifices  for  the  loss  of  Osiris  ?  and  then,  what 
joy  ftr  the  finding  of  him  again  ?  which  he  himself  makes  sport  with  $ 
finr,  in  tmth,  it  is  all  a  fiction ;  and  yet  those  people,  that  neither  lost 
any  thing,  nor  found  any  thing,  must  express  their  sorrows,  and  their 
rejoicings,  to  the  highest  degree.  Bnt  there  is  only  a  certain  time," 
says  he,  **  for  this  freak,  and  once  in  a  year  people  may  be  allowed  to 
be  mad.  I  came  into  the  capitol,"  says  Seneca,  **  where  the  sevend 
deities  had  their  seyeral  servants  and  attendants,  their  lictors,  their 
dressers,  and  all  in  posture  and  action,  as  if  they  were  executing  their 
offices^  some  to  hold  the  glass,  others  to  comb  out  Juno's  and  Miner- 
va's hair,  one  to  tell  Jupiter  what  o^clock  it  is ;  some  lasses  there  are, 
that  sit  gasmg  upon  the  image,  and  fimcy  Jupiter  has  a  kindness  for 
them.  All  these  things,"  says  Seneca  awhile  after,  '<  a  wise  man  will 
obsenrefiirthelaw'ssake,  more  than  for  the  gods;  and  ell  this  rabble 
of  deities,  which  the  superstition  of  many  ages  has  gathered  together, 
we  are  in  such  manner  to  adore,  as  to  consider  the  worship  to  be 
rather  matter  of  custom,  than  of  conscience."  Whereupon  St.  Augus- 
thie  obsenret  that  this  illustrious  senator  worshipped  what  he  re- 
proved, aicted  what  he  disliked,  and  adored  what  he  condemned. 


o 

SENECA'S 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


It  has  been  an  ancient  cottom,  to  record  the  actions  and  tbe  writings 
of  eminent  men,  witli  all  their  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  bnt  a  right 
tiliat  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  oor  iknions  antbor.  Seneca  was^  by 
birth,  a  Spaniard,  of  Cordova  (a  Roman  colony,  of  great  fame  and 
antiquity).  He  was  of  the  fiunily  of  Annaena,  of  the  order  of  knights ; 
and  the  father,  Lucius  Annaeos  Seneca,  was  distinguished  from  the 
son,  by  the  name  of  the  orator.  His  mother's  name  waa  Helna,  a 
woman  of  excellent  qualities.  His  father  came  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  his  wife  and  children  soon  followed  him,  our  Seneca 
yet  being  in  his  infancy.  There  were  three  brothers  of  them,  and 
never  a  sister.  Marcus  Annasus  Novatus,  Lucius  Annaens  Seneca, 
and  Lucius  Annaeus  Mela.  The  first  of  these  changed  his  name  for 
Junius  Gallio,  who  adopted  him :  to  him  it  waa  that  he  dedicated  his 
Treatise  of  Anger,  whom  he  calls  Novatus  too;  and  he  also  dedicated 
bis  discourse  of  a  Happy  Life,  io  his  brother  Gallio.  The  youngest 
brother  (^Aimaeus  Mela)  was  Lncan's  father.  Seneca  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  \n  the  fifth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Jews  were  ex- 
polled  Rome.  Hia  father  trained  \um  ^p  to  rhetoric,  but  bif  genips 
led  him  rather  to  philosophy,  and  he  applied  his  wtt  to  morality  and 
▼irtue.  He  was  a  great  hearer  of  the  celebrated  men  of  those  timcv, 
as  Attains,  Sotion,  Papirius,  Fablanus  (of  whom  he  makes  ofUn  men- 
tion), and  he  was  much  an  admirer  also  of  Demetrins,  the  cynic, 
whose  conversation  he  had  afterwards  in  the  conr^  and  both  at  hone 
also,  and  abroad,  for  tliey  often  travelled  together.  His  father  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  his  humour  of  philosophy,  but  forced  hipi 
upon  the  law,  and  for  a  while  he  practised  pleading.  After  which  he 
woold  need  pot  him  npon  public  employment,  and  he  cane  first  to  be 
qmestor,  then  praetor,  and  some  will  liaye  it  that  he  was  chosen  consnl ; 
bat  this  is  doubtful. 
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Seneca,  6iiding  that  he  had  ill  offices  done  him  at  court,  and  that 
Nero's  favonr  began  to  cool,  he  went  directly  and  resolutely  to  Nero, 
with  an  offer  to  refnnd  all  that  he  had  gotten.  Which  Nero  would  not 
receive ;  bat,  however,  from  that  time  he  changed  his  coarse  of  life, 
received  few  visits,  shanned  company,  vrent  little  abroad ;  still  pre- 
tending to  be  kept  at  home  either  by  indisposition,  or  by  his  stndy. 
Being  Nero's  tator  and  governor,  all  things  went  well,  so  long  as  Nero 
followed  his  coonsel.  His  two  chief  favourites  were  Bnrrhas  and 
Seneca,  who  were  both  of  them  excellent  in  their  vrays :  Bnrrhas  in 
his  care  of  military  affiiirs,  and  severity  of  discipline ;  Seneca  for  his 
precepts  and  good  advice  in  the  matter  of  eloquence,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  an  honest  mind ;  assisting  one  another  in  that  slippery  age  of 
the  prince  (says  Tacitus),  to  invite  him,  by  the  allowance  of  taivrlul 
pleasures,  to  the  love  of  virtue.  Seneca  had  two  wives,  the  name  of 
the  first  is  not  mentioned,  his  second  vras  Paulina,  whom  he  often 
speaks  of  with  great  passion.    By  the  former  he  had  his  son  Marcus. 

In  the  first  year  of  Oaudlns  he  was  banished  into  Corsica,  when 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicos,  was  accused  by  Messalina  of  adul- 
tery, and  banished  too ;  Seneca  being  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterera. 
After  a  matter  of  eight  years,  or  upwards,  in  exile,  be  vras  called  back, 
and  as  much  in  favour  again  as  ever.  His  estate  vras  partly  patri- 
monial, but  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  the  bounty  of  his  prince.  His 
gardens,  villas,  lands,  possessions,  and  incredible  sums  of  money,  are 
agreed  upon  at  all  hands,  which  drew  an  envy  upon  him.  Dido  re- 
ports him  to  have  had  250,0001.  sterling  at  interest,  in  Britany  alone, 
which  he  called  in  all  at  a  sum.  The  court  itself  could  not  bring  him 
to  flattery  -,  and,  for  his  piety,  submissbn,  and  virtue,  the  practice  of 
his  whole  life  witnesses  for  him.  <<  So  soon,"  says  he«,  **  as  the  candle 
is  taken  away,  my  wife,  that  knows  my  custom,  lies  still,  vritfaout  a 
vrord  speaking,  and  then  do  I  recollect  all  that  I  have  said  or  done 
that  day,  and  take  myself  to  shrift  And  why  should  I  conceal,  or 
reserve  any  thing,  or  make  any  scruple  of  inquiring  into  my  errors, 
ifhen  I  can  say  to  myself— -do  so  no  more,  and  fbr  this  once  I  vrill  for- 
give thee?  And  again,  what  can  be  more  pious  and  self-denyhig,  than 
this  passage  in  one  of  hu  epistles  ?t— Believe  me  now,  when  I  tell  yon 
the  very  bottom  of  my  soul :  in  all  the  difficulties  and  crosies  of  my 
life,  tlUs  is  my  consideration— since  it  is  Qod's  will,  I  do  not  only  obey, 
but  assent  to  it ;  nor  do  I  comply  out  of  necessity,  but  inclination.'' 

Here  fbltows  now,  says  IWtus,  the  deatii  of  Seneca,  to  Nero's  great 
satisfiiction ;  not  so  much  for  any  pregnant  proof  against  him,  that  he 


•  De  Ira,  Ub.  3.  t  Epist  96. 


was  of  Pi80*8  eoDMptncy,  Init  Nero  ww  resolved  to  do  tint  by  the 
sword  wMch  be  could  not  effect  by  polsoo.  For,  it  is  reported^  that 
Nero  had  corrapted  Cleooiciui,  a  freeman  of  Seneca's,  to  give  his 
master  poison,  which  did  not  succeed.  Whether  that  the  servant  had 
discovered  it  to  bis  master,  or  that  Seoeca,  bj  his  own  caution  and 
jealousy,  had  avoided  it ;  for  he  lived  only  upon  a  sioiple  diet,  as  the 
froitB  of  the  earth,  and  his  drink  was  most  commonly  river  water. 

Natalia,  it  seems,  was  sent  upon  a  visit  to  him,  (being  indisposed) 
with  a  comphunt,  That  he  would  not  let  Piso  come  at  him,  and  advis- 
ing him  to  the  continuance  of  their  ftiendship  and  acquaintance  as 
formerly.  To  whom  Seneca  made  answer,  that  frequent  meetings  and 
conferences  betwixt  them,  could  do  neither  of  them  any  good ;  but 
that  he  had  a  great  interest  in  Pise's  welfare.  Hereupon  Granins 
Silvanns,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  was  sent  to  examine  Seneca,  upon 
tiie  discourse  that  passed  betwixt  him  and  Natalis,  and  to  return  his 
answer.  Seneca,  either  by  chance,  or  on  purpose ,  came  that  day  from 
Campania,  to  a  villa  of  his  own,  within  four  miles  of  the  city,  and  thi- 
ther the  officer  want  the  next  evening,  and  beset  the  place.  He  found 
Seneca  at  supper  with  bis  wife  Paulina,  and  two  of  bis  friends,  and 
gave  bim  immediately  an  account  of  his  commission.  Seneca  told  him, 
that  it  was  true,  that  Natalis  had  been  with  him  in  Pise's  name,  with  a 
complaint.  That  Piso  could  not  be  admitted  to  see  him :  and  that  he 
excused  himself  by  reason  of  his  want  of  health,  and  his  desire  to  be 
quiet  and  private ;  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  prefer  another  man's 
welfare  before  his  own.  Csesar  himself,  he  said,  knew  very  weU  that, 
he  was  not  a  man  of  compliment,  having  received  more  proofs  of  his 
freedom  tiian  of  bis  flattery.  This  answer  of  Seneca's  was  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Poppca  and  Tigellinns,  the  intimate  confidents  of 
this  barbarous  prince :  and  Nero  asked  bun,  whether  he  could  gather 
any  thing  from  Seneca,  as  if  be  intended  to  make  himself  away?  The 
tribuners  «iuwer  was— that  he  did  not  find  him  one  jot  moved  by  the 
message :  but  tlwt  lie  went  on  roundly  with  his  tale,  and  never  so 
much  as  changed  countenance  for  the  matter.  *<  Go  back  to  him 
tiien,"  says  Nero,  ^  and  tell  hhn,  that  he  is  condemned  to  die."  Fabius 
Rosticus  delivers  it,  that  the  tribune  did  not  return  the  same  way  he 
came,  but  went  aside  to  Fenius,  a  captain  of  that  name,  and  told  him 
CsMar's  orders,  asking  his  advice,  whether  he  should  obey  them,  or 
not ;  who  bade  him  by  all  means  do  as  he  was  ordered.  Which  want 
of  resolution  was  fatal  to  them  all ;  for  Silvanns  also,  that  was  one  of 
the  conspirators,  assisted  now  to  serve  and  to  increase  those  crimes,, 
which  he  had  before  complotted  to  revenge.  And  yet  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  appear  hhnself  in  the  bvslness,  but  sent  a  centurion  to 
Seneca,  to  tell  .Urn  his  deem.    Seneca,  vritbont  any  sarpriac,  or  dis. 
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oi^er,  ctlli  ftnr  his  wiH;  iiHodi  befog  i«liifle4  kte  by  tke  ^Ocw,  ha 
tMrncd  to  bb.  friends,  and  toM  tbcm^  that  imee  be  ivu  not  permUtod 
to  reqoito  them  as  they  deserred,  be  was  yet  at  liberty  to  be^eatb 
then  the  thing  of  aM  othera  ttat  he  esteemed  Ibe  met,  that  Is,  the 
lawge  of  Us  Ufe:  which  shoaM  give  them  the  repntaftioB  both  of  ce» 
stoncy  and  friendship,  if  Ihey  wonld  bnl  fanitoto  it ;  eidiortiag  them  to 
a  firmness  of  nund,  semHiiiwi  by  good  eeonsel, ^erwhile  by  fepre- 
taottion  as  the  occasion  recpurad.    Where^  says  h^  ie  all  year  phi- 
losophy now  ?  all  yonr  prearaditetnd  luselntiatts  against  the  vielencfle 
offortnne?    Is  them  any  man  so  ignorant  of  Neio'k  enielty,  as  to  ezp 
pec^  after  the  mnsdev  of  his  mottttr  end  hrether,  that  he  shoqld  ever 
spe«etfaelifeof  his  gofCBMiandtntor?    AHet  some  general  evpie»' 
shms  to  this  purpose,  he  took  his  wife  in  hie  aims,  and  baThig  seme** 
what  foftified  her  against  the  present  fahiiily,  be  bessnght  and  cm^ 
jared  her  to  moderate  her  sonows,  and  betoke  henelf  to  the  fwt^Wf 
plMions  and  comflnts  of  a  virtnone  lift,  which  weald  be  afidr  end  an 
ample  consobrtion  to  her  ftrthe  leseof  her  hnskmd.    Panlina,  en  the 
other  side,  tells  him  her  determtoation  to  bear  bhn  eooHM^^y  and  wiUf 
tbeexeeationortodobisefice.    <^  Well,*  says  Seneca,  »  i^  alter  the 
sweetneu  of  lift,  as  I  hanre  represented  it  to  thee,  thon  Imd^t  father 
entertain  an  hononrable  dealii,  I  shall  aat  envy  thy  example.'*    Con* 
snltiag,  at  the  same  time,  the  ftme  of  the  person  be  loved,  end  hie 
own  tenderness,  for  feer  of  the  henries  that  might  attend  her  when 
he  was  gone*    ^  Onr  lesdhitions,''  says  he,  '^  in  this  generons  act  bm^ 
beeqmd,biit  thine  vdtt  be  the  gMter  repntotlen.*    Afterthis,li^ 
vefaiie  of  both  their  anas  were  opened  at  the  seme  time.    Seneca  di^ 
net  bleed  so  freely,  his  spiiito  being  wasted  wlt^  age,  ami  a  thin  diet ; 
so  that  he  was  ftlced  to  cat  tte  veins  of  his  tiiiglM»  and  elsewhere,  to 
hasten  Us  dispatch.     When  he  was  ftr  spent,  and  alpMst  sinki^i 
under  h^  ferments,  he  desired  hbwift  to  reaMve  faiito  enether  chap 
her,  lest  the  agonieeof  the  one  might  week  upon  the  conrage  of  the 
other.    His  eh)qaenoecenthinedtothelBst,asappeefsbytbeeaoel* 
lent  things  he  delivered  et  bts  death;  which  being  taken  in  writing^ 
from  hb  own  mouth,  and  published  in  his  own  words,  I  shell  not  pr%> 
same  to  deliver  them  in  any  other.    Nero,  in  the  mean  tine,  whe  bed 
on  particnlar  spile  to  Paulina,  gave  orders  to  prevent  her  death,.ftr 
ftar  his  cruelty  should  grow  more  and  more  insupportable  and  odious* 
Wherenpon  the  soldiers  gave  all  freedom  and  encouragement  to  her 
servmrts  to  bind  up  her  wounds,  and  stop  the  blood,  which  they  did 
accordingly ;  but  whether  she  was  sensible  of  it  or  not,  is  a  qnestaon. 
For  among  the  common  people,  who  are  apt  to  judge  the  worst,  there 
were  some  of  opAnien,  that  as  long  as  she  despaired  of  Nero%  mercy, 
shesecmed  to  court  the  ghvy  of  dying  with  her  huibuid  ftr  oonpany> 
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bat  that,  upon  the  likelihood  of  better  qnarter,  she  was  prevailed  npon 
to  outliTe  him.  And  so,  for  some  years  she  did  snnrire  him,  and  with 
aU  piety  and  respect  to  his  memory ;  but  so  miserably  pale  and  wan, 
tiiat  twery  body  might  read  the  loss  of  her  blood  and  spirits  in  her 
▼ery  countenance. 

Seneca,  finding  his  death  riow  and  lingering,  desires  Statins  An- 
neos,  his  old  friend  and  physician,  to  give  him  a  dose  of  poison,  which 
be  had  provided  beforehand,  being  the  same  preparation  which  was 
appointed  for  capital  offenders  in  Athens.  This  was  brought  him, 
and  he  drank  it  up,  but  to  little  purpose }  for  his  body  was  already 
chilled  and  bound  up  against  the  force  of  it.  He  went  at  last  into  a 
hot  bath,  and  sprinkling  some  of  his  servants  that  were  next  him— 
^  This,"  says  he,  '^  is  an  oblation  to  Jopiter,  the  deliverer."  The  fame 
of  the  bath  soon  dispatched  him,  and  his  body  vras  bamt,  without  any 
funeral  solemnity,  as  he  had  directed  in  his  testament :  though  this 
will  of  his  vras  made  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and  power.  There 
was  a  ramonr,  that  Subrius  Fbivius,  in  a  private  consultation  with  the 
centurions,  had  taken  up  this  foVlovnng  resolution,  and  that  Seneca 
huBself  was  no  stranger  to  i^  that  is  to  say,  that  after  Nero  should 
have  been  slain  by  the  help  of  Piso,  Piso  himself  should  have  been 
killed  too,  and  the  empire  delivered  up  to  Seneca,  as  one  that  well  de- 
served it^  for  his  integrity  and  virtue. 
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BENEFITS   iH  GS1VCIt41. 


it  ii,  perhaps  fme^oS  the  most  pentidflw  errors  of  a 
tMl  and  inoooakkrate  lifi^  the  cammon  ignoraiifie  of 
theJMdd  in  die  matter  of  ezcfa&Dgiiig  benafiu ;  and  thb 
ariisi  from  a  laialakey  partly  ip  ^  penoD  jdut*  we/would* 
oblige,  and  partly  Jii  4k^  tiling  Jlael£  T^  bcgbwidi  the 
lallar.^^  beneSt  km  good  oi^ce,  donp  irith  jntentioD  and 
jmigofent;  that  isrio  aagr,  mtii'a  d^ievegavd  toall  the 
oirainntfawiaB  of  ifiut^  bmr^wiiy^  when,  wbere^  to  adibmi 
hMT  madb^  and  the- like.  Or  o&erwsse:  it  ii  a-irokiQ|ar]r 
aad  bcnevoleBt  ac|MD,  that  delights  tl^  g^^^*  ^  ^ 
QBBfbrt  it  lufngs  to  the  seccmr.  It  will  be  haisd  to 
dnmr  this  sidigec^  either  into  Modiod  or^oGnpeaa ;  the 
am^becaUM  of  the  Infii^tQ  variety  and  eomplicatieh  of 
oasira ;  the  odater,  bjr  reason  o£  Ae  hasge  eactent  of  it-— 
Eor  the  whole  bittineu  (ahttoat)  of  inaiki^d  in  Society 
fidls  under  this  lyead:  the  duties  of  hingB  and  sobjfctB ; 
hoBbands  and  wives;  parents  atid  dbiidr^;, matters  and 
servants ;  natives  and  strangers;  high  and  low;  rich  and- 
poor ;  strong  and  weak ;  friends  and  enemies.  The  very 
meditation  of  it  breeds  good  blood  and  generous  thoughts, 
and  instruct  i^  i^  ^1  %  por^  of  bm^j^^  J|{«QHWty> 
friendship,  piety,  gratitude,  jpi^^oe  and  j^i^i^.  Jn  \ 
diort,  ttme  art.^d  ^kill  of  fxipierring,  fi^efits  j%  of  aU  ^ 
human  duties,  the  most^a^ifolp^Iy  i^pp^iswry  tp^tbe^well*  i 
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Benefits  newmry,  profluble,  and  delightful.— Abioliite  Bod  Tolgtr. 

being  both  of  reusonable  nature^  and  of  eirery  individnaV 
as  ilie  very  cefenent  of  all  communities,  and  the  blessing, 
of  particidars*  .He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  doer 
good  also  to  himself :  not  only  in  the  consequence^  but 
in  the  very  act  of  doing  it ;  for  the  conscience  of  weU- 
doing  is  an  ampk  reward. 

Of  benefits  in  general,  there  are  seireral  sorts :  as  ne- 
cessaxy,  profitable,,  and  delightfiiL  Some  things  there 
are^  without  which  we  cannot  lire;  others,  without  which 
we  ought  not  to  live;  and  lome  again,  without  whidi 
we  wfiltnot  livtt;  In  the  fint  rank  are  those  which  ddi* 
▼er  us  firom  c^>ital  dangers,  or  apprdiensions  of  death  t 
and  thefaiwur  b  rated  according  to  the  haaard ;  .for  the 
greater  the  extremity,  the  greater  seems  the  obligationi. 
The  next  is  a-  casc^  wherein  we  may  indeed  live,  but 
we  had  better  die::  as  in  the  question  of  liberty,,  mo- 
desty, and  a  good  consdenoe.  In  the  third  place  fel- 
low those  things  which  custom,  us^  afllnity,  and  ao-^ 
quaintance  have  made  dear  to  us;  as  husbands,  wivesr 
childreB,  friends,  &c.  which  an  honest  man  will  preserve 
at  his  utmost  periL  Of  things  profitable  there^s  a  large 
AM :  as  monqr,  honour,  ftc.  to  which  might  be  added 
matters  of  supeiflnity  and  pleasure.  But  we  shall  open 
a  way  to  the  circumstances  of  a  benefit^  by  some  previ-^ 
ons  and  more  general  delibcmtions  upon  the  tiling  it*, 
self. 

SEVERAL  SOBTS  OF  BENEFIW. 

Wx  shall  divide  benefits  into  absolute  find  vulgar  : 
the  one  appertaining  to  good  life ;  the  other  is  only 
matter  of  commerce.  The  former  are  the  more  excel- 
lent, because  they  can  never  be  made  void ;  whereas  all 
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material  benefits  are  tossed  back  and  forward,  and 
change  their  master.    There  are  some  oflBoes  that  look 
like  benefit^  bat  are  only  desirable  conveniences,  as 
wealth,  &C.  and  these  a  wicked  man  may  receive  from 
a  good;  or  a  good  man  from  an  eviL    Others  again, 
that  bear  the  &ce  of  injuries,  which  are  only  benefits 
ill-taken;  as  cutting,  lancing,  burning,  under  the  hand 
of  a  snrgeon.    The  greatest  benefits  of  all,  are  those  of 
good  education,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  either 
in  the  state  of  ignorance,  or  perverseness,  as  their  care 
and  tenderness  in  our  in&ncy ;  their  discipline  in  our 
childhood,  to  keep  us  to  our  duties  by  fear.;  and,  if  fiur 
means  will  not  do,  their  proceeding  afiierwards  to  seve- 
xity  and  punishment,  without  wliich  we  should  never 
have  come  to  good.    There  are  matters  of  great  value, 
many  times,  that  are  but  of  small  price ;  as  instructions 
fitmi  a  tutor,  medicines  from  a  physician,  &c.    And 
there  are  small  matters  again,  which  are  of  great  con- 
sideration to  us:  the  gift  may  be  small,  and  the  conse- 
quence great ;  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  a  time  of  need 
may  save  a  man's  life;  some  things  are  of  great  moment 
to  the  giver ;  others  to  die  receiver ;  one  man  gives  mea 
house ;  another  snatdies  me  out  when  'tts  falling  upon 
my  head.     One  gives  me  an  estate;  another. takes 
me  out  of  the  fire^  or  casts  me  out  a  rope  when  I  am 
sinking.     Some  good  offices  we  do  to  friends,  others  to 
strangers ;  but  those  are  the  noblest  that  we  do  without 
predesert    There  is  an  obligation  of  bounty,  and  an 
obligation  of  charity  i  this,  in  case  of  necessity,  iand  that, 
in  point  ct  convenience.     Some  benefits  are  common, 
others  are  peraonaL    As  if  a  prince  (out  of  pure  gracs) 
grant  a  privilege  to  a  city,  the  obligation  lies  upon  the 
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cofnmuiiifyy  and  only  upoil  every  individual  tb  a  part  of 
the  whole:  but  if  it  be  done  particularly  fi>r  my  mike,  then 
am  I  iingly  the  debtor  fi>r  it.  The  cherishing  of  etran- 
^ers  18  oae  of  the  duties  of  iioqntalityy  and  exercises 
itself  in  tht  relief  and  protection  of  the  distressed. 
There  are  benefits  of  good  counsel^  rqilitadon,  Ule, 
iartkaef  liberty,  health,  nay,  and  of  superfluity  and 
pleosube.  One  man  obliges  me  otft  of  bis  |M>cki&t; 
another  gives  me  matter  of  omantebt  ttnd  curtesity ;  a 
thirds  o&nsolatioD.  To  say  nothing  of  ne^ti^elien^ts: 
for  there  are^  that  ifeckon  itm  obiigsitioa  if  Ibey  do  a 
body  no  hurt;  and  plince  it  to  aecompt^  if  tl^jf  feived 
ti  man,  ^hen  th^  do  not  undo  Um.  To  shut  up  all, 
in  one  trord,  as  btoe^olence  la  the  mo*  sociable  of  all 
virtues,  so  it  b  of  the  largest  ^xteftt;  for  there  is  not 
any  man  either  so  greats  or  so  Huk,  but  he  is  yet  ci^pable 
of  giving  and  <^  receiving  benefits* 

A    SON    MAY    OBLIGE   HIS    FATHER^    AND  A  SERVANT 
HIS    MASTER. 

The  question  is  (in  the  first  place),  nvhether  it  jim^' 
not  be  possible  for  a  firther  to  owenoretoaiSM'iii^her 
respects,  than  the  son  owes  to  his  father  for  his  beiaigk? 
That  many  sons  are  both  greater  and  better,  than  their 
fathers,  there  is  no  questton;  as  there  act  many  other 
dungs  that  derive  their  beings  frOm  othteoj  "wlmh  yet 
are  fiur  grealer  than  their  ^originaL  b  tiot  the  tree 
laiger  than  the  seed  ?  die iri«er  than -the  fountain?  The 
foondation  of  all  things  lies  hidi  and-the^superslmiQtttre 
obscoresit.  If  I  owe  iA  to  my  fothms,  beoanse  ihe^ves 
me  life^  I  may  owe  aa  mucli  to  a  plhysidao  that  satod 
his  life;  for  if  my  tdlier  had  net  been  cured,.  I  b^d 
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never  been  batten:  or,  if  I  stand  indebted  for  all 
tliat  lam,  to  my  beginniog,  my  af^knpwledgement  must 
run  back  to  the  yery  p^igi^il  of  all  )|ug)an  beings.  Mj 
father  gave  n^ie  tjl^e  benefit  of  life^  wliich  he  ha4  never 
4one«  if  his  father  had  apt  first  giyen  it  to  him.  He 
gave  me  llfi^  not  knowing  to  wboov  ai^4  yfhexi  I  was 
in  a  condition  neitl^er  to  fed  deatlji,  nor  to  fear  it.  That 
is  the  great  benefit,  to  give  life  to  one  that  knows  ho^ 
to  u^  it;  and  that  is  capable  of  the  appreheiudoii  of 
death.  Jt  is  true,  that  without  a  father  I  could  nev^ 
have  bad  a  being ;  and  so  without  a  nurse^  that  bdng 
bad  never  been  improved;  but  I  do  no^  therefiirey 
owe  my  virtue  either  to  mj  natiiriQr,  or  tp  her  that  gave 
me  sack*  The  generation  of  me  was  the  least  part  of 
tlie  benefit:  for,  tp  liye^  is  common  with  the  brutes;  1 
but,  to  live  well  is  the  main  buvness;  and  that  virtue  / 
is  all  jpi^y  own,  saving  what  I  drew  from  my  education. 
It  does  iQiot  foVow  that  the  first  benefit  must  be  the 
^preatest;  because,  without  the  first^  the  greatest  could 
never  huve  been.  The.&tha:  gives  life  to  the  son  but 
once;  but  if  the  son  save  (he  fiither's  )|fe  often,  though 
l^e  do  but  his  duty,  it  is  yet  a  greater  benefit  And 
again,  the  benefit  that  a  man  receivjes  is  the  greater,  the 
more  he  needs  it;  but  the  living  b^  more  need  of  lifr, 
than  he  that  is  not  yet  born ;  so  thfit  the  &ther  receives 
a  greater  benefit  ifi  the  c^tinuanoe  of  his  life,  than  the 
^n  in  the  beginnii^  of  it.  What  if  a  son  deliver  his 
father  from  the  rack;  or,  which  is  more,  lay  himself 
down  in  his  place?  the  giving  of  him  a  being  was  but 
tjie  o^ce  of  a  father,  a  simple  act,  a  benefit  given  at 
a  venture;  beside  tha^  he  ba^  a  participant  in  iU  9ii^ 
a  regard,  to  his  family.  He  f^ye  pBily  a  single  life^  and 
he  received  a  happy  one.    My  njpther  brought  me  into 
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the  world  naked,  exposed,  and  void  of  reason ;  but  my 
reputation  and  my  fortune  are  advanced  by  my  virtue. 
Scipio  (as  yet  in  his  mitiori^)  rescued  his  father  in  a 
battle  with  Hannibal,  and  afterward  from  the  practices 
and  prosecution  of  a  powerful  faction ;  covering  him 
with  consular  honours  and  the  spoils  of  public  enemies. 
He  made  himself  as  eminent  for  his  moderation,  as  for 
his  piety,  and  military  knowledge;  he  was  the  defender 
and  the  establlsher  of  his  country ;  he  left  the  empire 
without  a  competitor ;  and  made  himself  as  nvell  the 
ornament  of  Rome^  as  the  security  of  it:  and  did  not 
Scipio,  in  all  this,  more  than  requite  his  father  barely 
for  begetting  of  him  ?  Whether  did  Anchises  more  for 
JEneas,  in  dandling  the  child  in  his  arms;  or  ^neas 
for  his  &ther,  when  he  carried  him  upon  his  back 
through  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  made  his  name  famous 
to  future  ages,  among  the  founders  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ?  T*  Manlius  was  the  son  of  a  sour  and  imperious 
fiuher,  who  banished  him  his  house  as  a  blockhead,  and 
a  scandal  to  the  family :  this  Manlius,  hearing  that  his 
fiither^s  life  was  in  question,  and  a  day  set  for  his  trialy 
went  to  the  tribune  that  was  concerned  in  his  causey  and 
discoursed  him  about  it ;  the  tribune  told  him  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  withal  (as  an  obligation  upon  the 
young  man)  that  his  cruel^  to  his  son  would  be  part  of 
his  accusation.  Manlius,  upon  this,  takes  the  tribune 
aside,  and  presenting  a  poniard  to  his  breast,  *<  Swear," 
says  he,  **  that  you  will  let  this  cause  &11,  or  you  shall 
have  this  dagger  in  the  heart  of  you  ;  and  now  it  is  at 
your  choice,  which  way  yon  will  deliver  my  &ther." 
The  tribune  swore^  and  kept  his  word ;  and  made  a  fiur 
report  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  obunciK  He  that 
makes  himself  fiunoui  by  his  eloquence^  justice^  or  arms. 
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illustiBfes  his  extnedaOf  kt  it  be  mer  so  nMn  3  and 
gives  inestiinable  reputation  to  his  paraats.  We  should 
never  have  heard  1^  S^faraniscnsy  but  for  his  son  So- 
crates ;  nor  ef  GiyHos  and  Ariston^  if  it  had  not  been 
4br  Xenophon  and  Pbrto. 

Thb  is  not  to  disoonntenanoe  the  veneration  we  lOise 
io  parents;  nor  to  make  children  the  worse,  bat  the 
better;  and  to  sfir  np  generous  emnlations.  For,  in 
contests  cf  good  offices,  both  parts  are  happy ;  as  ^veli 
thcvanquished,  as  those  that  overcome.  It  is  the  only 
honoursfale  dispute  that  can  arise  betwixt  a  fidher  and  a 
son,  which  of  the  two  shall  have  the  better  of  the  other 
in  the  point*  of  benefilB. 

In  the  question  betwiKt  a  master  and  a  servant,  we 
must  distinguish  betwixt  benefits,  duties^  and  actions 
nnisterisl  By  benefits,  we  understand  those  good 
oflbes  that  we  receiTe  firom  strangers,  whidi  are  volmn 
tary,  and  may  be  forborne  without  blame.  Duties  aie 
the  parts  of  a  son  and  wife,  and  incumbent  upon  Idn- 
dred  and  relations.  Offices  sainisteiial  belong  .to  the 
part  of  a  servant  Now,  since  it  is  the  mind,  and  not 
the  condition,  of  Ae  perMm  that  prints  the  value  upon 
the  benefit,  a  lerrant  may  oblige  his  master,  and  so 
may  a  subject  his  sonereign,  or  a  common  soldier  Us 
general,  by  doing  more  than  he  is  eaipressly  bound  to 
do.  Some  things  there  are,  which  the  law  neither  com- 
mands nor  forbids;  and  here  the  servant  is  firee.  It 
would  be  Tory  hard  for  a  servant  to  be  chastised  ibr 
doing  leas  than  his  duty,  and  not  thanked  for  it  when 
he  does  more.  His  body,  it  is  tme^  is  his  master's,  but 
his  mind  is  liis  own:  and  there  are  many  commands 
which  a  servant  ought  no  more  to  obey,  than  a  master 
to  impose.    There  is  no  man  so  great,  but  he  may  both 
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need  the  bdp  and  ileririee^  and  stand  in  fear  of  tke 
power  and  unkindiifsa,  even  of  the  meanest  of  mortals. 
One  servant  kills  his  master;  another  saves  him,  nay, 
preserves  his  master's  fifi^  perh^  with  the  loss  of  his 
own:  he  exposes  himself  to  torment  and  death;  be 
stands  firm  against  ^  threats  and  batteries:  which  is 
not  only  a  benefit  in  a  servant  ImiI  mnch  the  .greater  for 
his  being  so. 

When  Domidns  was  besieged  in  Corfininm,  and  the 
|ilace  brought  to  great  eaUremitj^  <be  pressed  his  servant 
so  eamesifly  to^xMSon  him,  that  at  last  he  web  prevailed 
upon  tiogive  him  a  potion;  whieh,  it  seeois,  wiM  an  in- 
nocent opiate,  and  Domitius  outlived  it.  *  Csssar  took 
the  town,  and  gave  Domitiiis  his  life;  but  it  was  his 
servant  that  gave  it  him  first. 

There  was  another  town  besieged,  and  when  it  was 
apon' the  last ipkicb,'twosairants  made  their  eseape,  and 
'Went  ov^  to  the  iencmy:  upon  the  Romans  entering 
the  town,  and  in  the  hdat  of  tbo  sddiers*  fiiryj  these  two 
ftllows  ran  dinecdy  hoin^  took  their  mistress  out  of  her 
hoiise^  aIKi  drove  her  befere  them ;  telling  every  body 
how  barbarausky  ahe  had  used  Aem  formeriy,  and  tbat 
'  tfa^  would  now  have  their  revenge.  When  they  had 
her  without  die  .gates,  tbey  kept  h^  di)^  till  the  dagger 
was  over;  by  whidi  means  they. gave  their  mistress 
her  life^  and  she  gave  them  their  freedom.  This  was 
not  the  action  of  a  servile  mind,  to  do  so  .glorious  a 
thing,  under  an  i^pearanoe  of  so  great  a  viUany;  for  if 
>tbey  had  indt  .passed  ioac  :desert«»  and  parricides^  they 
oeidd  not  have  gained  their  end. 

*Widi  one  instance  more  (and  that  a  very  brave  one) 
I^shsdl  coodnde  this  chapter. 

In  the  dvil  wars  of  Roose^  a  party  coming  to  search 
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for  a  penon  of  quality  tint  was  profleribedt  a  wmmat 
fmi  oo.hia  master's  elotbes,  and  delmrad  hunself  up  to 
tbesaldiecs,  as  the  master  of  the  lionse;  he  was  taken 
Sato  costody^  and  put  to  death,  without  disootering  the 
mistake*  What  eoold  be  more  (^orioiis  than  for  a  ser- 
vant to  die  for  his  master,  in  that  age,  when  there  were 
not  many  servants  that  would  not  betray  their  masters  ? 
So  generous  a  tenderness  in  a  public  cruelty ;  so  invin- 
cible a  iaiih  in  a  general  corruption  I  What  could  be 
moie  glorious,  I  say,  than  so  exalted  a  virtue^  as  rather 
to  ohnse  death  for  the  refward  of  his  fidelity,  than  the 
gctatest  advantages  he  might  otherwise  lunre  had  for  the 
violation  of  it? 

IT    IS    THE    INTENTION,    NOT    THE    MATTER,    THAT 
MAKES  THE  BENEFIT. 

The  good  wifl  of  the  benefactor  is  the  fountain  of  all 
benefits,  niay  it  is  the  benefit  itself:  or,  at  least,  the 
stamp  Aat  makes  k  valuable  and  current  Some  there 
ar^  I  know,  that  take  the  matter  for  the  benefit,  and 
tax  ihe  obligation  by  weight  and  measure.  When  any 
thing  k  given  them,  they  presently  cast  it  up:  what 
«iay  such  a  house  ibe  worth  ?  such  on  o£Bee?  joch  an 
estate  ?  As  if  that  were  the  benefit,  which  is  only  Ae 
ago  and  wmA  of  it;  for  the  obl%ation  rests  in  the 
mkaily'JHOC  In  «he  matter;  and  all  ^dme  advantages  which 
'we  see,  han^  or  hokl  in  actual  possession,  by  the 
ceuneqr  of  ^another,  are  buLsefireial  modes,  or  ways  of 
explstining,  and  puttii^;  the  good  will  in  executiou. 
There  needs  no  great  subtilty  to  proves  that  both 
io^nefits  and  ii^ies  recehre  their  vslne  finom  the  inten- 
tion, when  e?en  brutes  thensdffus  are  aUe  to  decide 
4his  question.    Tread  upon  a  d^g  by  cbaaoe,  or  put 
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him  to  pain  upon  the  dressing  of  a  wound ;  the  one. he 
passes  by  as  an  accident;  and  the  other,  in  hisfashiooy 
he  acknowledges  as  a  kindnQ9«;  bat»  oflbr  to  strike  at 
him,  though  yon  do  him  no  hurt  at  all,  he  flies  yet  in 
the  free  of  you,  even  for  the  mischief  that  you  barely 
meant  him. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  all  benefits  are  good» 
and  (like  the  distributions  of  Providence)  made  up  of 
wisdom  and  bounty ;  whereas  the  gift  itsdf  is  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  may  indifferently  be  applied  either 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  The  benefit  is  immortal, 
the  gift  perishable:  for,  the  benefit  itself  continues, 
when  we  have  no  longer  either  the  use  or  the  matter  of 
it«  He  that  is  dead,  was  alive;  he  that  has  lost  his 
eyes  did  see;  and  whatsoever  is  done^  cannot  be  rendered 
undone.  My  firiend,  for  instance,  is  taken  by  pirates ; 
I  redeem  him;  and,  after  that,  he.ialls  into  other  pirttes' 
hands ;  his  obligation  to  me  is  the  same  still,  as  if  he 
had  preserved  his  freedom.  And  so»  if  I  save  a  roan 
from,  any  one  misfortune,  and  he  frlk  into  another ;  if 
I  give  him  a  sum  of  money,  which  u  afterward  taken 
away  by  thieves,  it  comes  to  the  same  case*  Fortune 
may  deprive  us  of  the  matter  of  a  benefit,  but  the  benefit 
itself  remains  inviolablcb  If  the  benefit  resided  in  the 
matter,  that  which  is  good  for  one  man,  would  be  so  for 
another ;  whereas  many  times  the  very  same  thing  given 
to  severfd  persons,  woriu  contrary  effects,  even  to  the 
difference  of  life^  or  death  i  and  that  which  is  one  body's 
cure,  proves  another  body's  poison.  Beside  that,  the 
timeing  of  it  alters  the  value;  and  a  crust  of  bread, 
upon  a  pinch,  is  a  greater  present  than  an  imperial 
crown.  What  is  more  iamiliar,  than,  in  a  battle,  to 
shoot  at  an  enemy  and  kill  a  friend  ?  or,  instead  of  a 
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fitieoif  to  save  an  enemy?  But  yet  this  disappointment 
in  the  event  does  not  at  all  operate  upon  the  intuition. 
What  if  a  man  cures  me  of  a  wen,  with  a  stroke  that 
was  designed  to  cut  off  my  head?  or^  with  a  malicious 
blow  upon  my  stomach,  breaks  an  imposdiume?  or, 
what  if  he  saves  my  life  with  a  draught  that  was  pre- 
pared to  poison  me  ?  the  providence  of  the  issue  does 
not  at  all  discharge  the  obliquity  of  the  intent.    And  ' 
the  same  reason  holds  good  even  in  religion  itself:  it  is 
not  the  incense^  or  the  offering,  that  is  acceptable  to 
Grod,  but  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the  worshipper. ' 
Neither  is  the  bare  wiU,  without  action,  sufficient;  that 
18,  where  we  have  the  means  of  acting;  for,  in  that  case, 
It  signifies  as  little  to  wish  well,  without  well-doings  as 
to  do  good  without  willing  it    There  must  be  effect,  as 
well  as  intention,  to  make  me  owe  a  benefit ;  but,  to  will 
against  it,  does  wholly  discharge  it.    In  fine^  the  con- 
science alone  is  the  judge^  both  of  benefits  and  injuries* 
It  does  not  follow  now,  because  the  benefit  iiests  in 
the  good  will,  that  therefore  the  good  will  should  be 
always  a  benefit;  for  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with 
government  and  discretion,  those  ofBices,  which  we  call 
benefits,  are  bat  the  works  of  passion,  or  of  chance ; 
and,  many  times,  the  greatest  of  all  injuries.    One  man 
does  me  good  by  mistake,  another  ignorantiy,  a  third 
upon  force,  but  none  of  these  cases  do  I  take  to  be  an 
obligation ;  for  they  were  neither  directed  to  me,  nor 
was  there  any  kindness  of  intention.    We  do  not  thank 
the  seas  for  the  advantages  we  receive  by  navigaticxi,  or 
the  rivers  for  supplying  us  with  fish,  and  flowing  of  our 
grounds;  we  do  not  thank  the  trees,  either  for  their 
fruits  or  shades;  or  the  winds  fi^r  a  fair  gale;  and 
what's  the  difference  betwixt  a  reasonable  creature,  that 
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does  not  know,  andaninammate^tbateanoot?  Agood 
horse  eavea  one  man's  li&^  a  good  suit  of  arms  anolher^s» 
and  a  man,  perhaps  that  never  intended  it»  sares  a  third. 
Where's  the  difference  now  betwixt  the  obligation  of  ooie 
and  of  the  other  I  A  man  falls  into  a  river,  and  the 
fright  cures  him  of  an  agoe ;  we  may  call  this  a  kind  of 
lucky  mischance,  but  not  a  remedy.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  good  we  receive  either  without,  or  beside,  or  con- 
trary to  intention.  It  is  the  mind,  and  not  the  event, 
that  distinguishes  a  benefit  from  an  injiiry. 

THERE  MUST  BE  JUDGMENT  IN  A  pENEPIT  AS  WELL 
AS  MATTER  AND  INTENTION  }  AVD  ESPECUI4LY  IN 
THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  PERSON* 

As  it  is  the  will  that  designs  the  benefit,  and  the  mat- 
ter that  conveys  it,  so  it  is  the  judgment  that  perfects  it: 
which  depends  upon  so  many  critical  niceties,  that  the 
least  error,  either  in  the  person,  the  matter,  the  manner, 
the  quality,  the  quantity,  the  time,  or  the  place,  spoils 
all. 

The  consideration  of  the  person  is  a  main  point;  for 
we  are  to  give  by  choice,  and  not  by  hazard.  My 
inclination  bids  me  oblige  one  man;  I  am  bound  in 
duty  and  justice  to  serve  another ;  here  it  is  charity, 
there  it  is  pity;  and  elsewhere,  perhaps,  encourage- 
ment There  are  some  that  want,  to  whom  I  would  not 
give,  because^  if  I  did,  they  would  want  still.  To  one 
man  I  would  barely  ofier  a  benefit ;  but,  I  would  press 
it  upon  another.  To  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  employ 
any  money  to  more  profit,  than  that  which  we  bestow ; 
and  it  is  not  to  our  friends,  our  acquaintances,  or  coun- 
trymen, nor  to  this,  or  that  condition  of  men,  that  we 
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afe  to  restrain  our  bounties ;  but,  wheresoever  there  Is 
a  man  there  is  a  plaoe^  and  eocmcm  for  »  betaefil.  We 
give  to  some  that  are  good  already :  to  otfaerS)  in  hope 
to  make  ihem  so ;  bnt  we  most  do  all  with  discretion. 
For,  we  are  as  well  answerable  for  what  we  give^  as  for 
what  we  reoeive,  Nay^  die  mispladng  of  a  benefit  is 
wwse  than  the  not  receiving  of  it;  for  the  one  is  ano- 
ther man's  fruit,  but  die  other  k  mine.  The  error  of 
the  giver  does  ofttimes  ezcoie  the  higralitode  of  die 
reeeiver;  for  a  fovoiv  iH-phoed  is  rather  a  proihsion 
than  a  benefit.  It  is  the  most  idiamefol  of  losses,  an 
inconuderate  bounty.  I  will  chose  a  mKn  of  ifftegrity, 
sincere,  eonsiderste^  gratelhl,  temperate^  .weU-natured, 
lUdtber  covetous  nor  sordid,  and,  when  I  have  obl^;ed 
sttdi  a  tnan,  thongh  not  worth  a  groat  in  the  wotM,  I 
htfve  gained  my  end.  If  we  give,  only  to  reoeive,  we 
lose  the  lairest  objectsiof  our  charity ;  the  absent,  the 
sick,  the  captive,  and  the  needy.  When  we  oblige  those 
that  can  never  pay  us  again  in  kind,  as  a  stranger  upon 
his  last  fiirewel,  oj^  a  necessitous  person  upon  his  death- 
bed, we  make  Providence  our  debtor,  and  rgoice  in  the 
conscience  even  of  a  fruittesS  benefit.  So  lObg  as  we 
are  affected  with  passions,  and  distracted  Withhopes  and 
fears,  and  (the  most  unmanly  of  vices)  widi  our  pleasnres, 
we  are  incoihpetent  judges  Wbeili  to  place  oUf  boikntie^. 
But  when  death  presents  itsd^  and  we  come  to  otfr  test 
will  and  testameitf,  we  leave  our  fortunes  to  the  most 
worthy.  He  that  gives  nothing,  but  in  hopes  of  reeeiv- 
ing,  must  die  intestate.  It  is  the  honesty  of  another 
roan's  mind  that  moves  die  kindness  of  mine ;  and  I 
would  sooner  oblige  a  gratefiilman  than  an  ungrMefuI: 
but  this  shdl  not  hinder  me  bom  doing  good  also  to  a 
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penon  thai  is  known  to  be  angnitefol  $  only  with  thb 
difierenoey  that  I  will  serve  the  one  in  all  extremities 
with  ray  life  and  fortune^  and  the  other,  no  further  than 
stands  with  my  convenienGe.  But  what  shall  I  do,  you 
will  say,  to  know  whether  a  man  will  begratefiil  or  no?' 
I  will  follow  probability,  and  hope  the  best  He  that 
sows  is  not  sore  to  reap^  nor  the  seaman  to  reach  his* 
port,  nor  the  soldier  to  win  the  field ;  he  that  weds  is* 
not  sure  his  wife  shall  be  honest,  or  his  children  dutifuL 
But,  shall  we  therebfe  neither  sow,  sail,  bear  arms  nor 
marry  ?  Nay,  if  I  knew  a  man  to  be  incurably  thanks- 
less,  I  would  yet  be  so  kind  as  to  put  him  in  his  way» 
or  let  him  light  a  candle  at  mine,  or  draw  water  at  my 
wdl,  which  may  stand  him  perhaps  in  great  stead,  and 
yet  not  be  reckbned  as  a  benefit  firom  me;  for  I  do  it 
carelessly,  and  not  for  his  sake^  but  my  own ;  as  aib 
office  of  humanity,  without  any  choice  or  kindness. 

THE   MATTER  OF   OBLIGATIONftj   WITH   ITS 
CIRCUMSTANCES.      < 

KfiXT  to  the  choice  of  the  person  follows  that  of  the 
matter,  wherein  a  regard  must  be  had  to  time^  place,, 
proportion,  quality^  and  to  the  very  nicks  of  opportu- 
nity and  humour.  One  man  values  his  peace  above  hi» 
honour  ;  another  his  honour  above  his  safety;  and  not 
a  few  there  are^  that  (provided  they  may  save  their  bo- 
dies) never  care  what  becomes  of  their  souls.  So  that 
good  offices  depend  much  upon  construction.  Some 
take  themselves  to  be  obliged,  when  they  are  not;  others 
will  not  believe  it,  when  they  are ;  and  some  again  take 
obligations  and  injuries,  the  one  for  the  other. 
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A  Beoefit  a  oommoo  TSe.-^To  be  wiite  J  to  the  RcceiTer^  Cooditiop. 

For  oar  better  direction  let  it  be  noted^  that  a  bene- 
fit is  a  eommon  tie  betwixt  the  giver  and  the  receiver^ 
with  a  respect  to  both.  Wher^ore  it  must  be  acGoinp 
modaled  to  the  rules  of  discretbn;  for  all  things  hmwe 
their  bounds  and  measores,  and  so  must  liberality 
among  the  re^t,  that  it  be  neither  too  nMich  for  the  one 
nor  too  little  for  the  other,  the  excess  being  erery  jot  as 
bad  as  the  defect.  Alexander  bestowed  a  city  upon  one 
of  his  fovourites,  who  modestly  excusing  bimsdf,  that 
it  was  too  much  for  him  to  receiTe,  **  Well,  bat,''  says 
Alexander,  <<  it  is  not  too  much  for  me  to  giTe."  A 
haughty,  oertoinly,  and  an  imprudent  speech ;  for  that 
which  was  not  fit  for  the  one  to  take,  could  not  be  fit 
for  the  other  to  give.  It  passes  in  the  world  for  great-  I 
ness  of  mind,  to  be  perpetually  giving  and  loading  of  | 
people  with  bounties  :  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  how  / 
to  giv^  and  another  thing  not  to  know  how  to  keep.  | 
Give  me  a  heart  that  is  easy  and  open,  but  I  will  have 
no  holes  in  it ;  let  it  be  bountifol.with  judgment,  but  I 
will  have  nothing  to  run  out  of  It  I  know  not  bow.  How 
much  greater  was  he  that  refiised  the  city,  than  the  other 
diat  offinred  it  7  Some  mea.throw  away  their  money  as 
if  ikey  were  angry  with  it ;  which  is  die  error  commonly 
of  weak  minds,  and  lai^  fortunes.  No  man  esteems  of 
any  thing  that  comes  to  him  by  chance,  but  when  it  is 
governed  by  reason,  it  brings  credit  both  to  the  giver 
and  receiver ;  whereas  those  fovoors  are,  in  some  sort, 
scandalous,  that  make  a  man  ashamed  of  hie  patron. 

It  is  matter  of  great  prudence,  for  the  benefactcMr  to 
suit  the  benefit  to  the  condition  df  the  receiver,  who 
must  be  either  bis  superior,  his  inferior,  or  his  equal ; 
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attd  tfaflt  which  would  be*  the  hi^est  QU%fitipD  ka^- 
nafaieto  one^  would  perhaps  be  as  great  a  nockeiy  and 
a£Bront  to  the  other.    Ab  a  plate  of  broken  meat  (for  the 
purpoie)  to  a  ridi  iiian»  were  an  indigai^';  which  to  a 
poor  maiit  is  a  charity.    The  benefits  of  princes,  and  of 
graat  nen,  ar»ho]iours»  offices,  monies,  profitable  com* 
miadons,  conntenanoe^  and  protection.    The  poor  man 
has  nothing  to  present,  but  goody-will,  good  advice,  fidth, 
industry^  thesenrioe  and  haaard  of  his  person,  an  esrijr 
applet  peradventure^  or  some  other  cheap  curiosity^* 
Equals^  indeed,  may  cotvespond  in  kind ;  but  what* 
soever  the  present  may  bc^  or  to  whomaoever  we  ofler, 
this  general  rule  must  be  obsenred ;  that  we  always  de- 
sign the  good  and  satbfaction  of  the  receiver,  and  never 
'  grant  any  thing  to  his  detriment.    It  is  not  for  a  man 
to  say,  I  wasovercoaiei)y  importunity;  for,  vdien  the 
fever  is  ofi^,  we  detest  the  man  that  was  prevailed  upon 
to  «ottr  destruction.    I  will  no  more  undo  a  man  widi 
his  will,  than  forbear  saving  him  agsinst  it.    £t  is  a 
benefit,  in  some  cascs^  to  grant,  and  in  others-  to  deny ; 
so  that  we  are  rather  to  consider  the  advantage  than  the 
desire  of  the  petitioner.    For,  we  may,  in  a  passion, 
earnestly  beg  for  (and  take  il  ill  to  be^koiad  too)  that 
very  thitfg,  wUob,  upon  second  thonghtB,  Hre  may  come 
to  curse,  as  the  occasion  of  a  most  pemidoos  bounty^— 
Never  giveany  diing  tliat  shaUium.to  miachie^  ktfamy, 
or  shame.    I  will  consider  another  man'a  iNpt  and 
safetjs  but  so  as  not  to  foifet  my  own;  noless  in  the 
case  of  a  vmy  «sodlent  penon,  and*  then  I  shall  not 
much  heed  what  becomes  of  mj»d£    There  isnogpvtog 
of  water  to  a  man  in  a  fever,  or  pnttiftg  a  sWord  intp  a 
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tnadman's  hand.  He  Aat  lends  a  mm  money  to  cany 
him  to  a  bawdy-house^  or  a  weapon  for  his  revenge^ 
makes  himsdf  a  partaker  of  his  crime. 

He  that  would  inake  an  acceptable  present,  will  pitch  ' 
upon  something  that  is  desired,  sought  for,  and  hard  to  . 
be  found ;  that  which  he  sees  no  where  eke,  and  widctt 
few  have,  or  at  least  not  in  that  place  and  season ;  ' 
something  that  may  be  always  in  his  eye,  and  mind  him  1 
of  his  benefiictor.    If  it  be  lasting  and  durable,  so  much 
ihe  better;  as  plate  rather  than  money,  statues  than  ap- 
t>arel ;  for  it  will  serve  as  a  monitor,  to  mind  the  ro- 
eaver  of  the  obligation  which  the  presenter  cannot  so 
handsomely  do.    However,  let  it  not  be  improper,  as 
arms  to  a  woman,  books  to  a  clown,  toys  to  a  philosopher* 
I  win  not  give  to  any  man  that  which  he  cannot  receive : 
as  if  I  threw  a  ball  to  a  man  without  hands ;  but  I  will 
make  a  return,  though  he  cannot  reorive  it ;  for  my  bu* 
siness  is  not  to  oblige  him,  but  to  free  myself.    Nor  any 
thing  that  may  be  a  reproach  to  hu  vice^  or  infirmity : 
as  filse  dice  to  a  cheat,  spectacles  to  a  man  that  is  blind. 
Let  it  not  be  unseasonable  neither,  as  a  furred  gown  in 
summer,  an  umbrella  in  winter.    It  enhances  the  value 
of  the  present,  if  it  was  never  given  to  him  by  any  body 
els^  nor  by  me  to  angr  other ;  for  that  wliuch  we  give  to 
erery  body  is  welcome  to  nobody.  The  particularity  does 
mndi,  but  yet  the  same  thing  may  receive  a  d^rent  es- 
timate from  several  persons ;  for,  there  are  wap  of  maiki- 
ing  and  recommoiding  it  in  sudi  a  manner,  that  if  the 
same  good  office  be  done  to  twenty  people  every  one  of 
them  shall  reckon  himself  peculiarly  obliged:  as  a  cun- 
ning whore,  if  she  has  a  thousand  sweethearts/  wifl  peiw 
suade  every  one  of  them  that  she  loves  him  best,    fiut 
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this  19  rather  the  arti6oe  of  coayertation  than  the  virtue 
ofit. 

The  cttizens  of  Mc^gara  sent  ambasMdora  to  Alexander 
in  the  height  of  his  glory,  to  offer  him,  as  a  compliment, 
the  freedom  of  thdr  city*  Upon  Alexander's  smiling  at 
the  proposal,  they  told  him,  that  it  was  a  present  which 
they  had  never  made  but  to  Hercules  and  himsel£«- 
Whereupon  Alexander  treated  them  kindly,  and  accept- 
ed of  it;  not  for  the  presenter's  sake,  but  because  they 
had  joined  him  with  Hercules  how  unreasonably  soever : 
for  Hercules  conquered  nothing  for  himself  but  made 
it  his  business  to  vindicate  and  protect  the  miserable, 
without  any  private  interest  or  design.  But  this  intem- 
perate young  man  (whose  virtue  was  nothing  else  but  a 
suooesdiil  temerity)  was  trained  up  from  his  youth  in  the 
trade  of  violence;  the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  as 
well  of  his  friends,  as  of  his  foes,  and  one  that  valued 
himself  upon  bdng  terrible  to  all  mortals ;  never  con- 
sidering that  the  dullest  creatures  are  as  dangerous,  and 
as  dreadful  as  the  fiercest;  for  the  poison  of  a  toad,  or 
thetoothofasnak^  will  do  a  man's  business^  as  sure  as 
the  paw  of  a  tiger. 

THE  tf  ANNEE  OF  OBLIGllfO. 

There  is  not  any  benefit  so  glorious  in  itself  but  it 
may  yet  be  exceedingly  sweetened  and  improved  by  the 
monner  of  conferring  it  The  virtue^  I  know,  rests  in 
the  intent;  the  profit  in  the  judicious  application  of  the 
matter;  but  the  beauty  and  ornament  of  an  .obligation 
lies  in  the  manner  ofit,  and  it  is  then  perfect,  when  the 
dignity  of  the  office  is  accompanied  with  all  the  charms 
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and  delicacies  of  humamQr,  good-nature  and  addroM  : 
and  with  dispatch  too;  for  he  that  puts  a  man  off  fixnn    . 
time  to  time^  was  never  right  at  heart. 

In  the  first  places  whatsoever  we  give,  let   us  do 
it  firankly.     A  kind  benefactor  makes  a  man  happy 
as  soon  as  he  can,  and  as  much  as  he  can.     There 
should  be  no  dekj  in  a  benefit,  but  the  modesty  of 
the  receiver.    If  we  cannot  foresee  the  request,  let  us, 
however,  immediately  grant  it,  and  by  no  means  suf- 
fer the  repeating  of  it.    It  is  so  grievous  a  thing  to  say^   ' 
I  BBq»  the  very  word  puts  a  man  out  of  countenance; 
and  it  is  a  double  kindness  to  do  the  thing,  and  save  an  < 
honest  man  the  confiision  of  a  blush.    It  comes  too  late^ 
that  oomes  for  the  asking ;  fi>F  nothing  costs  us  so  dear, 
as  that  we  purchase  with  our  prayers.    It  is  all  we  give, 
even  for  heaven  itself;  and  even  there  too,  where  our 
petitions  are  the  fidrest,  we  chuse  rather  to  present  them 
in  secret  ejaculations,  than  by  word  of  mouth.   That  is 
the  lasting  and  acceptable  benefit,  that  meets  the  receiver 
half  way.    The  rule  is,  we  are  to  give  as  we  would  re« ) 
ceive,  cheerfiilly,  quickly,  and  without  hesitation;  for  ' 
there's  no  grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to  the  fingers. 
Nay,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  dday,  let  us  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  deliberate ;  for  demurring  b  next  door  to 
denying ;  and  so  long  as  we  suspend,  so  long  are  we  un-  , 
willing.    It  is  a  court-humour,  to  keep  people  upon  the 
tenters ;  thdr  injuries  are  quick  and  sudden,  but  their 
benefits  are  slow.    Great  ministers  love  to  rack  men 
with  attendance^  and  account  it  an  ostentation  of  their 
power  to  hold  their  suitors  in  hand,  and  to  have  many 
witnesses  of  their  interest.    A  benefit  should  be  made 
acceptable  by  aD  possible  meansy  even  to  the  end  that 
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:lhe  reoeivar,  miio  is  oererto  forget  it»  may  bear  h  in  his 
mind  with  satisfiiction.  There  must  be  no  mixtofe  of 
sourness,  severity,  contumely,  or  reproof  with  our  oUir 
gations  9  nay,  in  case  there  should  be  any  occasion  for 
so  mocfa  as  an  admonition,  let  it  be  referred  to  another 
time.  We  are  a  great  deal  apter  to  remember  injuries 
than  benefits;  and  it  is  enobgh  to  forgive  an  obllgatiDn 
that  has  the  nature  of  an  ofibice. 

There  are  some  that  spoil  a  good  office  after  it  k 
done^  and  others  in  the  very  instant  of  doing  it   There 
must  be  so  much  entreaty  and  importunity :  nay,  if  we 
do  but  suspect  a  petitioner,  we  put  on  a  sour  face^  look 
jmother  way,  pretend  hasten  company,  business,  talk  of 
other  matters,  and  keep  him  off  with  artificial  delays,  let 
his  necessities  be  .never  so  pressing;  and»  when  we  are 
put  to  it  at  last,  it  comes  so  hard  from  us,  that  it  is  rather 
extorted,  than  obtained,  and  not  so  properly  the  giving 
of  a  bounty,  as  the  quitting  of  a  man's  hold  upon  the  tugb 
when  another  is  too  strong  for  him:  so  that  this  is  but 
doing  one  kindness  for  me^  and  another  for  himadf; 
he  gives  for  his  own  quiet,  after  he  has  tormented  me 
with  diffi<Ailties  sfnd  delays.    The  manner  ofsayitig,  or 
of  doing  miy.  thin^^  gdes  agreatway  in  the  value  of  the 
^  thing  ilsd£    It  wiw  wdl  said  of  him,  that  caUed  a  good 
office  that  waS  done  harshly,  and  with  an  ill»wiil,  a 
stonqr  piece  of  bread;  it  is  necessary  for  him  thut  is 
I  hu^igry  to  receive  it,  but  it  almost  chokes  «  man  in  the 
\  EP^  down.    There  must  be  no  pride^  arrogance  of 
looks,  or  tumor  of  words,  in  the  bestowing  of  benefits; 
no  insolence  of  behavionr,  but  a  modesty  of  mind,  and  a 
diligent  care  to  catch  at  occasions,  and  prevent  necessi- 
ties.   A  prase^  an  unkind  tone,  word,  look,  or  actioB, 
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destraji  die  grace  of  a  courtesy.  It  corrupts  a  bounty 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  states  haughtiness  and  ebu 
tion  of  mind  in  die  giving  of  it  Some  have  the  trick  of 
shifting  off  a  suitor  with  a  point  of  wk,  or  a  cavil.  As 
mthe  case  of  the  cyme,  that  begged  a  talent  of  Antigonns. 
— "  That's  too  much,''  says  he,  «  for  a  cynic  to  ask.*^— 
When  he  fell  to  a  penny,— <«That  is  too  little/'  says  he, 
**fiir  a  prince  to  give."  He  might  have  found  a  way  to 
have  compounded  this  controversy,  by  giving  him  a  pen- 
ny, as  to  a  cynic ;  and  a  talent,  as  from  a  prince^  What- 
soewer  we  bestow,  let  it  be  done  with  a  frank  and  cheer- 
fid  eountenance ,  a  man  must  not  give  with  his  hand^ 
and  deny  with  his  looks.  He  that  gives  qni^y  gives 
willingly. 

We  are  likewise  to  acSccmipaiqr  good  deeds  with  good 
words,  and  say  (for  the  purpose), — ^Why  should  yon 
make  such  a  matter  of  this?— why  did  not  you  come  to 
me  sooner  ?--why  would  you  make  use  of  any  body  dse  ? 
I  take  it  ill  that  you  Aovid  bring  me  a  recommendadon. 
Pray  let  there  be  no  more  of  diis;  but  when  you  have 
occanon  hereafter,  come  to  me  lipon  your  own  account. 
Tliat  is  the  g^ons  bounty,  when  the  reo^ver  can  say 
to  himsdi^ — What  a  blessed  day  has  dib  been  to  me  I 
— never  was  any  thing  done  so  gaerously,  so  tenderly, 
widi  so  good  a  grace  (—What  is  it  I  would  not  do  to 
serve  this  man  i<---A  thousand  times  as  much  anotli^ 
way  could  not  have  given  me  this  satisfiurdon*  hk  such 
a  case^  let  the  benefit  be  never  so  considerable^  the  mm- 
ner<rfcoiifexringitisyetihenobl^paxt.  -  Where  iheie 
ik  harshness  of' language^  ooantenanoe^  cnr  behaifioDr,  a 
nian  had  better  be  without  it '  A  flat  denial  is  infinitely 
hefim-a  veiatious.delay;  as  a  qnidc  cteatb  i^  e  mercy, 
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compared  with  a  Ibgeriog  torment  But  to  be  pat  to 
waitings  and  intercessions,  after  a  promise  is  past,  is  a 
cruelty  intolerable.  It  is  troublesome  to  stay  long  for  a 
bene6t,  let  it  be  never  so  great;  and  he  that  holds  me 
needlessly  in  paini  loses  two  precioas  things,  time,  and 
the  proof  of  friendship.  Nay,  the  very  hint  of  a  man's 
wants  comes  many  times  too  late,  **  If  I  bad  money,*' 
said  Socrates,  *<  I  would  buy  me  a  cloak."  They  that 
knew  he  wanted  one,  should  have  prevented  the  very 
intimation  of  that  want.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  pre* 
sent,  but  the  benevolence  of  the  mind,  that  we  are  to 
consider.  He  gave  me  but  a  little^  but  it  was  generously 
and  frankly  done;  it  was  a  little  out  of  a  little.— He 
gave  it  me  without  asking;  he  pressed  it  upon  me;  he 
watched  the  opportunity,  and  took  it  as  an  obligation 
upon  himself.  On  theother  side,  many  benefits  aregreat 
in  show,  but  little  or  nothing  perhaps  in  effect,  when  they 
come  hard,  slow,  or  at  unawares.  That  which  is  given 
with  pride  and  ostentation,  is  rather  an  ambition  than  a 
bounty. 

Some  fiivours  are  to  be  conferred  in  public,  others  in 
private.  In  public,  the  rewards  of  great  actions,  as 
hononrs,  charges,  or  whatsoever  else  gives  a  roan  repu* 
taftion  in  the  world;  but,  the  good  offices  we  do  for  a 
man  in  want,  distress,  or  under  reproach,  these  shonld 
bis  known  only  to  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
Nny,  not  to  them  neither,  if  we  can  handsomely  conceal 
it  firom  whence  the  favour  came;  for  the  secrecyt  in 
many  cases,  is  a  main  part  of  the  benefit.  There  was  a 
good  man  that  had  a  friend,  who  was  both  poor  and 
sick,  and  ashamed  to  own  his  condition;  he  privatdy 
conveyed  a  bf^  of  money  nnder  his  piUow,  that  he  migfat 
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teem  rather  to  find  than  receive  it.  Provided  I  kaow 
that  I  give  it,  no  matter  for  his  knowing  from  whence 
it  comes  that  receives  it  Many  a  man  stands  in  need 
of  help,  that  has  not  the  &ce  to  confess  it.  If  the  dis^ 
Govery  may  give  ofience,  let  it  lie  concealed.  He  that 
gives  to  be  seen,  would  never  relieve  a  man  in  the  dark. 
It  wonld  be  too  tedious  to  run  through  all  the  niceties 
that  may  occur  upon  this  sutgect ;  but,  in  two  words,  he 
must  be  a  wise^  a  friendly,  and  a  well-bred  man,  that 
perfectly  acquits  himself  in  the  art  and  duty  of  obliging  • 
for  all  his  actions  must  be  squared  according  to  the 
measures  of  civility,  good-nature  and  discretion. 

THS  DIFFERENCE  AND   VALUE  OF  BENEFITS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  benefits  in  general,  the 
matter,  and  the  intention,  together  with  the  manner  of 
conferring  them.  It  follows  now  in  course,  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  them ;  which  is  rated,  either  by  the 
good  they  do  us,  or  by  the  inconvenience  they  save  us; 
and  has  no  other  standard  than  that  of  a  judicious  regard 
to  circumstance  and  occasion.  Suppose  I  save  a  man 
from  drowning,  the  advantage  of  life  is  all  one  to  him, 
from  what  hand  soever  it  comes,  or  by  what  means ;  but 
yet  there  may  be  a  vast  difference  in  the  obligation.  I 
may  do  it  with  hazard,  or  with  security;  with  trouble 
or  with  ease ;  willingly,  or  by  compulsion ;  upon  inter- 
cession, or  without  it.  I  may  have  a  prospect  of  vain- 
glory, or  profit :  I  may  do  it  in  kindness  to  another,  or 
an  hundred  by-ends  to  myself;  and  every  point  does 
exceedingly  vary  the  case.  Two  persons  may  part  with 
the  same  sum  of  money,  and  yet  not  the  same  benefit: 
ihe  one  had'it  of  his  own,  and  it  was  but  a  little  out  of 
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a  great  deal;  the  other  borrowed  it,  and  bestowed  upoa 
me  that  which  he  wanted  for  himeelf.  Two  boyi  were 
tent  oat  to  fetch  a  certain  person  to  their  mast^:  the 
one  of  them  hunts  up  and  doif  n^  and  comes  home  again 
weary»  without  finding  him ;  the  other  fells  to  play  with 
his  companions  at  the  wheel  of  fortune,  sees  him  by 
chance  passing  by,  delivers  him  his  errand,  and  brings 
him.  He  that  found  him  by  chance  deserves  to  be 
punished;  and  he  that  sou^t  for  him, and  missed  him« 
to  be  rewarded  for  his  good-will. 

In  some  cases  we  valne  the  thing;  in  others  the  labour 
and  attendance.  What  can  be  more  precious  than  good 
manners,  good  letters,  life  and  health  ?  and  yet  we  pay 
our  phyndans,  and  tutors,  only  for  their  service  in  their 
professions.  If  we  buy  things  cheap,  it  matters  not,  so 
long  as  it  is  a  bargain;  it  is  no  obligation  from  the 
seller,  if  nobody  else  will  give  more  for  it.  What  would 
not  a  man  give  to  be  set  arshore  in  a  tempest?  for  a 
house  in  a  wilderness  ?  a  shelter  in  a  storm  ?  a  fire,  or  a 
bit  of  meat,  when  a  man's  pinched  with  hunger  and 
ccdd?  a  defence  against  thieves,  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  of  moment,  that  cost  but  little?  And  yet  we 
know  that  the  skipper  has  but  his  fireight  for  our  pas*- 
sage;  and  the  carpenters  and  bricklayers  do  their  work 
by  the  day.  Those  are  many  times  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions, in  truth,  which  in  vulgar  opinion  are  the  smallest. 
As  comfort  to  the  sick,  poor,  captives ;  good  counsel, 
keeping  of  people  firom  wickedness,  &c.  Wherefore  we 
should  reckon  oursdves  to  owe  most  for  the  noblest 
benefits.  If  the  physician  adds  care  and  firiendship  to 
the  dn^  of  his  calling,  and  the  tutor  to  the  common 
ttiediod  of  his  business,  I  am  to  esteem  them  as  the 
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neareit  of  my  rdplioQs;  fiur  to  wi4ch  with  me^  to  bs 
trooUed  fiv  m€^  and  to  pot  off  «U  oth^  patients  for  my 
fok^  is  a  particular  kindnem;  aad  so  it  is  in  my  totoi^ 
if  be  takes  nuNce  pains  with  me  than  with  the  rest  of  my 
ftUowB.  It  is  not  eaoa{^  in  this  case^  to  pay  the  one 
hie  fees,  and  the  other  his  sahoy ;  bat  I  am  indebted  to  « 
them  over  and  above  fiw  their  friendship.  Themeanest 
of  medianicB^  if  he  does  his  work  with  industry  and  caie^ 
it  is  an  usnal  thing  to  cast  in  something  by  vniy  of  re* 
ward»  more  than  the  bare  agreement;  and  shall  we  deal 
worse  with  the  preservers  of  our  lives,  and  thereformen 
of  our  manners?  He  that  ^ves  me  hhaself  (if  he  be 
worth  taking^  gives  the  greatest  benefit  And  diia  is 
the  pieseo t  which  /Ksrhinefl,  a  pocnr  disciple  of  Socrates, 
made  to  his  master,  and  as  a  matter  of  great  oonsidera* 
tipn,-— **  Others  may  have  given  you  mnch^*'  says  he^ 
<<  but  I  am  the  only  man  that  has  left  notfamg  to  hias* 
sel£"— <«  This  gift/*  says  Sooates,  <«  yon  shall  never 
xefeot  of,  for  I  will  take  care  to  return  it  better  than  I 
found  it*"  So  that  a  brave  man  can  never  want  matter 
for  Qberality  in  the  meanest  condition;  for  nature  has 
been  ao  kind  to  us,  that  where  we  have  nothing  of  fiir* 
tnne'sy  we  may  bestow  something  cf  our  own. 

It  &Us  out  often^  that  a  benefit  is  followed  with  ao 
injury;  let  which  will  be  foremost,  it  la  with  the  latten 
as  with  one  writing  upon  another,  it  does  in  a.  great 
measure  hide  the  £>rmer,  and  keq>  itfiom  appearing^ 
but  it  does  not  ^piite  take  it  away.  We  mi^,  in  some 
cases,  divide  theqi,  and  both  requite  the  one  and  revengii 
the  other ;  or  oth^rwiM  compare  them,  to  know  whether 
I  am  creditiHr  or  dcjbtOr.  Yoahave  obliged  ine  in.mji 
servanti  but  wounded  me  in  n^brafher;  yoahnvei 
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my  soni  but  yoa  have  destroyed  my  &ther :  in  diwiiH 
iUmoe^  I  will  allow  as  mucb  as  piety  and  justice,  and 
^good-nature  will  bear ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  set  an 
injury  against  a  benefit  I  would  have  some  respect  to 
the  timei  the  oUigation  came  first;  and  dien,  perhaps, 
the  one  was  designed,  the  other  against  his  will :  under 
these  considerations,  I  would  amplify  the  benefit,  and 
lessen  the  injury,  and  extinguish  the  one  with  the 
odier ;  nay,  I  would  pardon  the  injury,  even  without 
the  benefit,  but  much  more  after  it.  Not  that  a  man 
can  be  bound  by  one  benefit  to  suffer  all  sorts  of  injuries, 
fi>r  there  are  scHne  cases  wherein  we  lie  under  no  oblig*- 
tion  for  a  benefit,  because  a  greater  injury  absolves  it:  as 
for  example,  a  man  helps  me  out  of  a  law-suit,  and  after- 
wards commits  a  rape  upon  my  daughter;  where  the 
fi>llowing  impiety  cancels  the  antecedent  obligation.  A 
man  lends  me  a  little  money,  and  then  sets  my  house  on 
fire :  the  debtcHr  is  here  turned  creditor,  when  the  injury 
outweighs  the  benefit.  Nay,  if  a  man  does  but  so  much 
as  repent  the  good  ofl&ce  done,  and  grow  sour  and  inso- 
lent upon  it,  and  upbraid  me  with  it,  if  he  did  it  only  fi>r 
his  own  sake^  or  for  any  other  reason  than  for  mine^  I 
am  in  some  degree,  more  or  less,  acquitted  of  the  obli- 
gation. I  am  not  at  all  beholden  to  him  that  makes  me 
the  instrument  of  his  own  advantage.  He  that  does  me 
good  fi>r  his  own  sake^  I  will  do  him  good  for  mine. 

Siqppose  a  man  makes  suit  fi>r  a  place,  and  cannot 
obtain  it  but  upon  the  ransom  of  ten  slaves  out  of  the 
gillies.  If  there  be  ten,  and  no  more,  they  owe  him 
nothing  fi>r  their  redemption ;  but  they  are  Indebted  to 
him  for  the  choice^  irtiere  he  might  have  taken  ten  others 
as  well  as  these.    Pot  the  case  again,  that  by  an  act  of 
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grace  to  many  primmen  are  to  be  released,  their  names 
to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  mine  happens  to  come  out  among 
the  rest;  one  part  of  my  obligation  is  to  him  that  put 
me  in  a  capacity  of  freedom,  and  the  other  is  to  Provi- 
dence, for  my  being  one  of  that  number.  The  greatest 
benefits  of  all  have  no  witnesses,  but  lie  concealed  in 
die  ooosdence. 

There  is  a  great  difierence  betwixt  a  common  obHg»- 
tion  and  a  particular ;  he  that  lends  my  country  money, 
obliges  me  only  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  14ato  crossed 
the  riyer,  and  the  ferryman  would  take  no  money  of 
him :  he  reflected  upon  it  as  an  honour  done  to  himself 
and  told  htm,  that  Plato  was  in  debt.  But  Pkto,  when 
be  ibimd  it  to  be  no  more  than  be  did  for  others,  recalled 
his  wordf-^^  For,**  says  he,  ^  Plato  will  owe  nothing 
in  particular,  for  a  benefit  in  common ;  what  I  owe  with 
others,  I  will  pay  with  others." 

Some  will  have  it,  that  the  necessity  of  wishing  a  man 
wdl  is  some  abatement  to  the  obligation  in  the  doing  of 
him  a  good  office.  But  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
the  greater,  because  the  good«wiIl  cannot  be  changed* 
It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  a  man  could  not  but  do  me 
this  or  that  dvility,  because  he  was  forced  to  it ;  and 
another  thing,  that  he  could  not  quit  the  good-will  of 
doing  it.  In  the  former  case  I  am  a  debtor  to  him  that 
imposeth  the  force,  in  the  other  to  himself.  The  qb- 
changeablegood^willis  an  indispensable  obligation;  and, 
to  say  that  nature  cannot  go  out  of  her  course,  does  not  dis- 
charge us  of  what  we  owe  to  Providence.  Shall  he  be  said 
to  will,  that  may  change  his  mind  the  next  moment?  And, 
shall  we  question  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  whose  natore 
admits  no  diaDge?  nnsttiKSsCan  quit  theiifstations^  and 
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fijl  foul  apoo  one  another?  muit  the  son  stand  still  m 
the  middle  of  his  ooun^  and  heaven  and  eartfi  drop 
into  confusion?  must  a  devouring  fire  seise  upon  the 
universe,  the  harmony  of  the  creation  be  dissolved^  and 
the  whole  firame  of  nature  swallowed  up  in  a  dark  abjw? 
und  will  nothing  less  than  this  serve  to  oonvinoe  the  world 
of  their  audacious  and  impertinent  follies  ?  It  is  not  fiir 
us  to  say,  that — '<  these  heavenly  bodies  are  not  made 
finr  us ;"  for  in  part  they  are  so,  and  we  are  the  betlsr 
ftNr  their  virtues  and  motions,  whether  we  will  or  no ; 
though,  undoubtisdly,  the  principal  cause  is  the  unalter- 
able law  of  God.  Pirovidenoe  is  not  moved  by  any  thing 
from  without;  but  the  Divine  Will  is  an  everiasting  lawv 
an  immutable  decree^  and  the  impossibility  of  variation 
proceeds  from  God's  purpose  of  preserving;  for  he  never 
irepents  of  his  first  counadft.  It  is  not  with  our  heavenly^ 
as  with  our  earthly  fiither.  God  thought  of  u%  and 
provided  for  u^  before  he  made  us  (for  unto  him  all 
4iture  events  ak'e  peesent)*  Man  was  not  the  work  of 
chance;  hismind  carries  him  above  the  flight  of  fortune 
snd  naturally  aspires,  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven, 
and  divine  mysteriea  How  desperale.  a  phrensy  is  it 
aaWf  to  undervalue^  nay,  io  eontemti  and  to  disclaim 
these  divine  blessings,  without  which  we  a|»  utterly  in^ 
capable  of  enjoying  any  other  I 

AM   HOKE6T  ItAN  CANlfOV  BB  OOTDOKB    Of 
CbURtlBSY. 

It  passes  in  the  wotld  for  a  generous  and  magnificent 
saynig,  that— ^<<  It  ii  a  shame  for  aman  to  bp  outdone 
in  oowrte^V  and  itis  wokth  (be  while  |p  esamine  both 
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the  truth  of  it,  and  the  inUtake.    Rnt,  there  can  be  no 
(hame  ip  a  virtuous  emuUilion;  and,  seoondfy,  tliere 
qan  be  |io  victory  widiont  croflnng  the  cndgel%  and 
yielding  the  cause.    One  man  may  have  the  advantagea  f 
of  strength,  of  tneimsk.  of  fortune ;   and  this  will  nn«  ' 
doubtedly  operate  upte  the  events  of  good  porpoaes, 
but  yet  without  any  diminution  to  the  virtue.    The 
goo<^wiIl  may  be  the  same  in  both,  and  yet  one  mtj  \ 
have  the  heels  of  the  other ;  for  it  ]s.not  in  a  good  ofliee  } 
^s  in  a  course^  who'e  he  wins  the  plate  that  comes  first 
to  the  post ;  and  even  there  also,  chance  has  many  times 
a  great  hand  in  the  success.    Where  the  contest  is 
about  benefits^  and  that  the  one  has  not  only  a  good 
will,  but  matter  to  work  upon ;  and  a  power  to  put  the 
gopd  int^tion  in  eseentioo.  .And  the  other  has  barely  ^. 
a  good'will,  without  either  the  means,  or  the  occasion 
of  a  requital,  if  he  does  but  a£Eectionately  wish  it,  and 
endeavour  it;  the  latter isno  more  overcome^  incomv 
tesyy  than  he  is  in  courage,  that  dies  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand  and  his  teuce  to  the  enemy,  and,  without 
shrinking  maintains  hk  aUtion :   for  where  fortune  is 
pairtial,  it  is  enoi^h  that  the  good-will  is  equal.     There 
are  two  errors  uk  this  piH>poaitioti:  iimt,  to  imply  tiiat  a 
good  man  may  be  pvevcpase;  and  then  to  imagim  that 
any  thing  shamefbl  can  befid  him.    Xbe  £^artans  pm. 
hibitedall  those  exercises  wherei  the  victoiy  wa^  declared 
by  the  confession  of  the  contendant.    The  300  Fidiii 
were  never  said  to  be  conquered,  but  slain;  norR^^us 
to  be  overcome,  though  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  die 
Carthaginians.    The  mind  may  stand  firm  under  the 
greatest  malice  and  iniquity  of  fortune,  and  yet  the 
giver  and  receiver  contimie  ppon  eqml  tenas :  as  we 
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reckon  it  a  drawn  battle^  when  two  combatanta  are 
parted,  though  the  one  has  lost  more  blood  than  the 
other.  He  Uiat  knows  how  to  owe  a  courtesy,  and 
beartilj  wishes  that  he  could  requite  it,  is  invincible;  so 
that  cTeiy  man  may  be  as  grateful  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
your  happiness  to  gi?e^  it  is  my  fortune  that  I  can  only 
receive.  What  advantage  now  has  your  chance  over 
my  virtue?  But  there  are  some  men  that  have  philoso- 
phized themselves  almost  out  of  the  sense  of  human 
afiections,  as  Diogenes,  that  walked  naked  and  uncon- 
cerned through  the  middle  of  Alexander's  treasures^  and 
wa^  as  well  in  other  men's  opinion,  as  in  his  own 
even  above  Alexander  himself,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
whole  world  at  hb  feet:  for  there  was  more  that  theone 
scorned  to  take  than  that  the  other  had  in  his  power 
to  give;  and  it  is  a  greater  generosi^  for  a  heggu  to 
refuse  monqr,  than  for  a  prince  to  bestow  it.  This  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  an  immoveable  mind,  and  there 
b  hardly  any  contending  with  it ;  but  a  man  is  never  the 
less  valiant  for  being  worsted  by  an  invulnerable  enemy, 
nor  the  fire  one  jot  the  weaker  for  not  consuming  an 
incombustible  body,  nor  a  sword  ever  a  whit  the  worse 
for  not  cleaving  a  rock  that  b  impenetrable^  neither 
b  a  gratefol  mind  overcome  for  want  of  an  answerable 
fortune.  No  matter  for  the  inequality  of  the  things 
given  and  received,  so  long  as,  in  pwit  of  good  af* 
footion,  the  two  parUes  stand  upon  the  same  level. 
It  is  no  shame  to  overtake  a  roan,  if  we  fellow  him  as 
&st  as  we  can.  That  tumour  of  a  man,  the  vain-glori^ 
ous  Alexander,  was  used  to  make  hb  boast,  that  never 
any  min  went  beyond  him  in  benefits,  and  yet  he  lived 
to  seeapoor  feUow  inatub^  to  whom  there  was  nothing 
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that  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  there  was  nothing 
that  he  could  take  away. 

Nor  18  it  oIwayiB  necessary  for  a  poor  man  to  fly  to 
the  sanctuary  of  an  invmcible  mind^  to  quit  scores  with 
the  bounties  of  a  plentiful  fortune;  but  it  does  often 
Ml  out,  that  the  returns  which  he  cannot  make  in  kind, 
are  more  than  supplied  in  dignity  and  value.  Arche- 
laus^  a  king  of  Macedon,  indted  Socrates  to  his  palace ; 
but  he  excused  himself,  as  unwilling  to  receive  greater 
benefiu  than  he  was  able  to  requite.  This,  perhaps, 
was  not  pride  in  Socrates,  but  craft ;  for  he  was  afraid 
of  being  forced  to  acoq[>t  of  something  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  unworthy  of  him :  beside  that,  he  was  a 
man.  of  liberty,  and  loUi  to  make  himself  a  voluntaiy 
slave.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  Archelaus  had  more 
need  of  Sdcrates,  than  Socrates  of  Archehms ;  for  he 
wanted  a  man  to  teach  him  the  art  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  skill  of  govemmeoty  and  to  read  the  book  of 
nature  to  him,  and  shew  him  the  li|^t  at  nocm-day ;  he 
wanted  a  man,  that,  when  the  sun  was  in  on  eclipse, 
and  he  had  locked  himself  191  in  all  the  horror  and  de- 
spair ima^nable^  he  wanted  a  man,  I  say,  to  ddiver 
him  from. his  apprehensions,  and  to  expound  the  pro- 
d^  to  him,  by  telling  him,  that  there  was  no  more  in 
i^  than  only  that  the  moon  was  got  betwixt  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  and  all  would  be  well  again  presently.  Let 
the  world  judge  now,  whether  Ardielaiis's  bounty,  or 
Socrates's  philosophy,  would  have  been  the  greater 
present.  He  does  not  understand  the  value  of  wisdom 
and  friendship,  that  does  not  know  a  wise  friend  to  be 
the  noblest  of  presents.  A  rarity  scarce  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  a  femily»  bot  in  oq  age;  and  no  wheije 
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JDore  wanted  than  where  there  seemt  to  be  the  greatest 
store.  The  greater  a  man  is,  the  more  need  he  has  of 
him ;  and  the  more  difficulty  there  is  both  of  findings 
and  of  knowing  him.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said,  that  I  can- 
not requite  such  a  benefiustor,  because  I  am  poor,  and 
have  it  not  I  can  give  good  counsel;  a  conversation, 
wherdn  be  may.  take  both  delight  and  profit;  freedom 
of  discourse,  without  flattery ;  kind  attention,  whei«  he 
deliberates;  and  faith  inviolably  where  he  trusts;  I 
may  bring  him  to  a  love  and  knowledge  of  trutii,  deliver 
him  from  the  errors  of  hib  credulity,  and  teach  him  to 
distinguish  betwixt  friends  and  parasites. 

THE    QUESTION     DISCUSSED,    WHETHER     OR    NO     A 

MAN    MAY   GIVE   OR    RETURN    A   BENEFIT 

TO  HIMSELF. 

There  are  many  cases,  wherdn  a  man  speaks  of  him- 
self iss  6(  another.  As  for  example—  I  may  thank  myself 
for  this— I  am  angry  at  myself— I  hate  myself  for  that. 
And  this  way  of  speaking  has  raised  a  dispute  among  the 
Stoics, — Wbetheror  no  a  man  may  give  or  return  a  be- 
nefit to  himself?  For,  say  th<7,  if  I  may  hurt  myself  l 
may  oblige  myself;  and  tiiat  Which  were  a  benefit  to  an- 
6ther  body,  why  is  itndt  so  tomysdf?  isnd  why  am  not  I 
im  eriminal  in  being  ungrateful  to  myself  as  if  I  were  so  to 
another  body  ?  and  the  case  is  the  same  in  flattery,  and 
several  other  vices;  as,  on  the  other  side^  it  is  a  point  of 
great  reputation  for  a  man  to  command  himself.  Plato 
thanked  Socrates  for  what  he  had  learned  of  him,  and 
why  might  not  Socrates  as  well  thank  Plato  for  that 
wUdi  he  hadtaus^thim?    ^  That  whicb  you  want,*" 
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rtiayn  Plato^  ^  bomnr  it  of  yonndf.''  And  why  may  not  I 
88  well  giTO  to  myself  as  lend?  If  I  may  be  angry 
with  myself  I  may  thank  myielf ;  and  if  I  chide  my« 
lel^  1  may  as  well  oommend  myielf,  and  do  myself  good 
aswellashnrt:  there  is  the  same  reason  of  contraries. 
It  is  a  oonnnon  thing  to  say^-snch  a  man  hath  done 
himself  an  injury.  If  an  injury,  why  not  a  benefit?  But, 
I  say,  that  no  man  can  bea  debtor  to  himsdf ;  for  thebe* 
aefit  most  naturally  precede  the  adcnowledgment,  and  a 
dd>tor  can.  no  more  be  without  a  creditor,  than  a 
husband  without  a  wife.  Somebody  must  g^te,  that 
somebody  may  recdve;  and  it  is  ndthcr  giving  nor 
receiving,  the  passing  of  a  thing  fiom  one  hand  to  die 
other*  What  if  a  man  should  be  uiigratefel  in  the 
case?  there  is  nothing  lost,  for  he  that  gives  it  has 
it :  and  he  that  gives  and  he  that  receives,  are  one  and 
the  same  person.  Now,  properly  speaking,  no  man  can 
be  said  to  bestow  any  thing  upon  himsdf ;  for  he  obqfs 
his  nature*  that  prompts  every  man  to  do  himsdf  all 
the  good  he  can.  Shall  I  call  him  liberal  that  gives 
to  himself  or  good-natured  that  pardons  himself  or 
pitiful  that  is  affected  with  his  own  misfortunes?  That 
which  were  bounty,  clemency,  oompassicm,  to  another, 
to  myself  is  nature.  A  benefit  is  a  voluntary  thing; 
but  to  do  good  to  myself  is  a  thing  necessaiy.  Was 
ever  any  man  commended  for  getting  out  of  a  ditch,  or 
fbr  helping  himself  against  thieves  ?  or,  what  if  I  should 
allow,  that  a  man  may  confer  a  benefit  upon  himself; 
yet  he  cannot  owe  it ;  for  he  returns  it  in  the  same  in- 
stant that  he  receives  it.  No  man  ^ves,  owes,  or  makes 
a  return,  but  to  another.  How  can  one  man  do  that, 
to  which  two  parties  are  so  requisite  in  so  many're^)ects  ? 
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Oiviiig  and  rtiteWing  most  go  backward  and  forward, 
betwixt  two  persons.  If  a  man  give  to  himself,  he  may 
sell  to  himsdf :  but  to  sell  is  to  alienate  a  thing,  and  to 
translate  the  right  of  it  to  another ;  now,  to  make  a  man 
bolih  the  giver  and  the  receiver  is  to  unite  two  contraries. 
That  is  a  benefit,  which,  when  it  is  given,  may  possibly 
sot  be  requited;  but  be  that  gives  to  hiauidf,  must  ne^ 
eessarily  receive  what  be  gives ;  beside,  that  all  benefits 
are  given  for  the  receiver's  sake^  but  that  which  a  man 
does  fdr  himself  is  for  the  sake  of  the  giver. 

This  is  one  of  those  sobtilties,  which,  though  hardly 
worth  a  man's  while,  yet  it  is  not  labour  absotntely  lost 
neither.  There  is  more  of  trick,  and  artifice  in  it,  dian 
solidity,  and  yet  there  is  matter  of  diversion  too; 
enough,  perhaps^  to  pass  away  a  winter's  evening,  and 
keep  a  man  waking  that  is  heavy-headed. 

HOW   VAE  ONE    M4H  MAY  BE  OBUGSD  FOR  A  BENE- 
riT  DONE  Tp  ANOTHER* 

The  question  now  before  us  requires  distinction  and 
cantion.  For  though  it  be  both  natural  and  generous 
to  wish  well  to  my  friend's  firiend,  yet  a  second-hand 
benefit  does  not  bind  me  any  fitrther  than  to  a  second- 
band  gratitude;  so  that  I  may  receive  great  satisfiiction 
and  advantage  from  a  good  office  done  to  my  firiend^ 
and  yet  lie  under  no  obligation  myself.  Or,  if  any  man 
thinks  otherwise^  I  must  ask  him,  in  the  first  placs^ 
where  it  bq^ins?  and  how  far  it  extends?  that  it  may 
not  be  boundless.  Suppose  a  man  obliges  the  son; 
does  that  obligation  work  upon  the  father  ?  and  why 
not  upon  the  unde  too?  the  brother?  the  wife?  the 
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sister  ?  the  mother  ?  nay,  upon  all  that  have  any  kind- 
ness for  him  ?  and  upon  all  the  lovers  of  his  friends? 
and  upon  all  that  love  them  too ;  and  so  f n  infinitum. 
In  this  case  we  must  have  recourse,  as  is  said  heretofore, 
to  the  intention  of  the  benefactor;  and  fix  the  obligation 
upon  him  unto  whom  the  kindness  was  directed.  If  a 
roan  manures  my  ground,  keeps  my  house  from  burning 
or  fiilling,  it  is  a  benefit  to  me,  for  I  am  the  better  for 
]t|  and  my  house  and  land  are  insensible.  But  if  he 
save  the  life  of  my  son,  the  benefit  is  to  my  son ;  it  is  a 
joy  and  comfort  to  me,  but  no  obligation.  I  am  as 
much  concerned,  as  I  ought  to  be^  in  the  health,  the 
felicity,  and  the  welfare  of  my  son,  as  in  the  happy  en- 
joyment of  him ;  and  I  should  be  as  unhappy  as  is  possi- 
ble in  bis  loss ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  must  of 
necessity  He  under  an  obligation,  for  being  either  haf^ier 
or  less  miserable,  by  another  body's  means.  There  are 
some  benefits,  which,  although  conferred  upon  one  man, 
may  yet  work  upon  others ;  as  a  sum  of  money  may  be 
^vcn  to  a  poor  man  for  his  own  sake,  which,  in  the 
consequence,  proves  the  relief  of  the  whole  fkndly ;  but 
still  the  immediate  receiver  is  the  debtor  for  it.  For 
the  question  is  not,  to  whom  it  comes  afterwards  to  be 
transferred,  but  who  is  the  principal  ?  and  upon  whom 
it  w:as  first  bestowed  ?  My  son's  life  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own,  and,  in  saving  him,  you  preserve  me  too :  in 
this  case  I  will  acknowledge  myself  obliged  to  yoo,  that 
is  to  say,  in  my  son's  name;  for  in  my  own,  and  in 
strictness,  I  am  not,  but  I  am  content  to  make  mysdf  a 
voluntary  debtor.  What  if  he  had  borrowed  money  ? 
my  paying  of  it  does  not  at  all  make  it  my  ddbt.  It 
would  put  me  to  the  blush,  perhaps,  to  have  him  taken 
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in  bed  with  another  man's  wife ;  but  that  does  not  make 
me  an  adulterer.  It  is  a  wonderful  delight  and  satis- 
fiiction  that  I  receive  in  his  safety ;  but  still  this  good  is 
not  a  benefit  A  man  may  be  the  better  for  an  aiiimal, 
a  plant,  a  stone^  but  there  must  be  a  will,  an  intention, 
to  make  it  an  obligation.  You  save  the  son  without  so 
much  as  knowing  the  father,  nay,  without  so  much  as 
thinking  of  him ;  and,  perhaps,  you  would  have  done 
the  same  thing,  even  if  you  had  hated  him.  But  with- 
Ofxt  any  forther  alteration  of  dialogue,  the  conclusion  is 
this,  if  you  meant  him  the  kindness,  he  is  answerable  for 
it;  and  I  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  it,  without  being  obliged 
by  it  But  if  it  was  done  for  my  sake,  then  am  I  ac- 
countable. Or  howsoever,  upon  any  occasion,  I  am 
ready  to  do  you  all  the  kind  offices  imaginable^  not  as 
the  return  of  a  benefit,  but  as  the  earnest  of  a  friendship ; 
which  you  are  not  to  challenge  neither,  but  to  entertain 
as  an  act  of  honour  and  of  justice,  rather  than  of  grati- 
tude. If  a  man  find  the  body  of  my  dead  fiither  in  a 
desart,  and  give  it  burial,  if  he  did  it  as  to  my  fiither  I 
am  beholden  to  him ;  but,  if  the  body  was  unknown  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing  ibr 
any  other  body,  I  am  no  farther  concerned  in  it  than  as 
apiece  of  public  humanity. 

There  arc,  moreover,  some  cases,  wherein  an  unworthy 
person  may  be  obliged,  for  th  take  of  others;  and  the 
sottish  extract  of  an  ancient  nobiliQr  may  be  preferred 
before  a  better  man,  that  is  but  of  yesterday's  standing; 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  pay  a  reverence  even  to  the 
memory  of  eminent  virtues.  He  that  is  not  illustrious 
in  himself,  may  yet  be  reputed  $o  in  the  right  of  his  an- 
cestors: and  there  is  a  gratitude  to  be  entailed  upon  the 
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o£Eq[>riiig  of  &mous  progenitors.  Was  it  not  for  the 
fiitber's  sake  that  Cicero,  the  son,  was  made  consul? 
and  TOsit  not  the  eminence  of  one  Pompey,  that  raised 
and  dignified  the  rest  of  his  fiunily  ?  How  came  Cali- 
gula to  be  empeior  of  the  world?  a  man  so  cruel,  that 
he  spilt  blood  as  greedily  as  if  he  were  to  drink  it;  the 
empire  was  not  given  to  himseli^  but  to  his  father  Ger- 
manicos.  A  braver  man  deserved  that  for  him,  which 
he.  never  could  have  challenged  upon  his  own  merit. 
What  was  it  that  prefierred  Fabius  Persicus?  (whose 
very  mouth  was  the  uncleanest  part  about  him :)  what 
was  it,  but  the  three  hundred  of  that  fiunily  that  so 
generously  <^po6ed  the  enemy,  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monweahh? 

Ntiji  Providence  itself  is  gracious  to  the  wicked  pos- 
terity of  an  honourable  race.  The  counsels  of  heaven 
are  guided  by  wisdom^  merqr,  and  justice.  Some  men 
are  made  kings  for  their  proper  virtues^  without  any 
respect  to  their  predecessors.  Odiers  for  their  ances- 
tors' sake^  whose  virtues^  thoi^  neglected  in  their  lives, 
come  to  be  afterward  rewarded  in  their  issues.  And,  it 
is  but  equality,  that  our  gratitude  should  extend  as  &r 
as  the  influence  of  their  henncal  actions  and  examples^ 

TRE  bEKEFACTOR  MUST  HAYB  NO  ITY-ENMk     ' 

We  come  now  to  the  main  point  of  the  matter  in 
question ;  that  is  to  say, — Whedier  or  no  it  be  a  thing 
desirable  in  itself,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  benefits  ? 
There  is  a  sect  of  philosophers  that  .accounts  nothing 
valuable  but  what  is  profitable,  and  so  makes  all  virtue 
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mercenary.  An  unmanly  mistake^  'to  imagine,  tfaattbe 
hope  of  gain,  or  fear  of  loss,  should*  make  In  man  either 
the  more  or  the  less  honest  As  who  should  say-^IVliat 
shall  I  get  by  it,  and  I  will  be  an  honest'man  ?  Whereas 
on  the  contrary,  honesty  is  a  thing  !n  itself  to  he  par- 
chased  at  any  rate.  It  is  not  for  a  {xxly  to  £ay — It  will 
be  a  chafge,  a  hazard,  I  shall  giv6  dSbnoe^  ftc.  My 
;  business  is  to  do  what  I  ought  to  do ;  all  otbbr  ccWsi- 
^  derations  are  foreign  to  the  bffl6e.  NH^tosbever  my 
du^  calls  me,  it  is  my  part  to  attend,  wmi<^ut  schipuliiiitbg 
upon  forms  or  difficulties.  Shalll  seie  "an  honest  idan 
oppressed  at  the  bar,  and  not  assist  hTih,*T()r  f<§ar  of  a 
court-factibn?  or  not  secbnd  nim  upoli' Aie'*h1^hMiy 
against  thieves,  for  fear  of  a  broken  faetid?  tod  dhitise 
rather  to  sit  still,  the  quiet  spectator  of 'fi^ditiid  Tio- 
Tence?  Why  will  men  be  jiist,  temperate^  'geWeiKMis^ 
bi^ive,  but  because  it  carries '  along  with  jt  fiibe, '  aAd  a 
good  conscience  ? 'and  for  the  Maie  iifeasbb,  and  ho  othoer, 
(to  apply  it  to  the  subject  in  hand)  let  a  man  also  be 
boundftd.  Tile  school  of  Epicurus,  I  am  siire^  Will 
never  swaDbw  this  'doctrine :  (tihat  'efiemin&te  ti^ibe  of 
lazy  and  voluptuous  phflosophers)  they  will  t^  yte, 
that  virtue  is  the  servant  and  vassal  of  pfcasmre.  ^  No^'^ 
says  Epicurus,  <*  I  am  not  for  pleasure  neither,  without 
virtue."  But  why  then  for  pleasure,  say  I,  before  vir« 
tue  ?  Not  that  the  stress  of  the  controversy  lies  upon 
the  order  only ;  for  the  power  of  itj,  as  well  as  the  d^ 
nity,  is  now  under  debate.  It  is  the  office  of  virtue 
to  superintend,  to  lead,  and  to  govern ;  but  the  parts 
you  have  assigned  it,  are  to  su'bmit,  to  follow,  and  to  be 
under  command.  But  this  you  will  say,  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose^  so  long  as  both  sides  are  agreed,  that  there 
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can  be  no  happiness  without  virtue;  **  Take  away  thaC»" 
sajw  Epicurus^  ^^  and  I  am  as  little  a  friend  to  pleasure 
as  you/'  Tbse  pinch,  in  short,  is  this, — whether  virtue 
itself  be  the  supreme  good,  or  only  the  cause  of  it  ?  It 
is  not  the  inverting  of  the  order  that  will  clear  thia 
point,  (tboogh  it  is  a  very  preposterous  error  to  set  that 
first  which  shoald  be  last).  It  does  not  half  so  much 
ol&iid  me^  nmgii^  of  pleasure  befiure  virtue^  as  the  very 
comparing  of  them;  and  the  bringing  of  two  oppomteB^ 
and  .professed  ^iemie%  into  any  sort  of  competition. 

The  drift  of  this  discourse  is  to  support  the  cause  of. 
benefits,  and  to  proYe  that  it  is  a  mean  and  dishonoor- 
able  thing  to  give  for  any  ^ther  end  than  for  giving  sake. 
He  that  gives  for  gain,  profit,  or  any  by-end,  destroys 
the  rery  intent  of  bounty.  For  it  fidls  only  upon  those 
who  do  not  want,  and  perverts  the  charitable  inclinations 
of  princes,  and  of  great  men,  who  cannot  reasonably 
prcqpound  to  themselves  any  such  end.  What  does  the 
sun  iget  by  travelling  about  the  universe  by  visiting  and 
comforting  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  ?  Is  the  whole  i 
creation  made,  and  ordered  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  every  particular  man  odly  for  the  good  of  lumself  ? 
There  passo  not  an  hour  of  our  lives,  wherein  we  do 
not  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Providence  without  measure* 
and  without  intermission.  -And  what  design  can  the 
Ahnighty  have  upon  us,  who  is  in  himself  full,  9a£e,  and 
inviolable  ?  If  he  should  give  only  for  his  own  sake, 
what  would  become  of  poor  mortals,  that  have  nothing 
to  return  him,  at  best,  but  dutiful  acknowledgments  ?  . 
It  is  putting  out  of  a  benefit  to  interest,  only  to  bestow 
where  we  may  place  it  to  advantage. 

Let  us  be  liberal  then,  after  the  example  of  our  gi^ 
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Creator,  and  give  to  others  with  the  lame  oonnderatioor 
chat  he  gitei  to  us.    EpicnruB**  answer  will  be  to  this^— 
lliat  God  gives  no  benefits  at  all,  but  turns  his  back  upon 
die  world,  and,  without  any  ooncem  ferns,  leaves  nature 
to  ta&e  her  course;  and,  whether  be  does  any  things 
himsd^  or  nothing,  he  takes  no  notice,  however,  eidier 
of  the  good,  or  of  llie  ill,  that  u  done  here  below.    If 
diere  were  not  an  ordering  and  an  ovei^mling  Provt« 
dence^  how  comes  it  (say  I,  on  the  other  side),  that  the 
universalitjr  of  mankind  should  ever  haveso  unanimously 
'agreed  in  the  madness  of  worshipping  a  power  that  can 
neither  hear,  nor  hdp  us?  Some  blessings  are  firedy 
given  us;  others,  upon  our  prayers,  are  granted  us; 
and  every  day  brings  firth  instances  of  great  and 
seasonable  mercies.     There  never  was  yet  any  man 
so  insensible  as  not  to  feel,  see^  and  understand  a  Deity 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  nature,  though  many  have 
been  so  obstinately  ungrateful  as  not  to  confess  it;  nor 
is  any  man  so  wretched^  as  not  to  be  a  partaker  in  tlkat 
divine  bounty.    Some  benefits,  it  is  true»  may  appear 
to  be  unequally  divided ;  but,  it  is  no  small  matter  yet,^ 
that  we  possess  in  common,  and  which  Nature  has 
bestowed  upon  us  in  her  very  seK    If  God  be  not 
bountiful,  whence  is  it  that  we  have  all  that  we  pretend 
to?  Thatwhidi  we  give^  and  that  which  we  deny  r  that 
whidi  we  lay  up,  and  that  which  we  squander  away? 
Those  innumerable  delights>  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  our  understandings?  nay,  that 
copious  matter  even  for  hncury  itself?  For  care  is  taken, 
not  only  for  our  necessities,  but  abo  for  omr  pleasures, 
and  for  the  gratifying  of  all  our  senses  and  appetites. 
So  many  pleasant  groves,  frwtfnl  and  salutary  plants ; 
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80  many  ftir  rirers,  that  serve  us  both  for  recreatioDy 
plenty,  and  oommeroe.  Vicisgitudes  of  season ;  varieties 
of  fix>d»  by  nature  made  ready  to  our  hands ;  and  the 
whole  creation  itself  subjected  to  mankind,  for  health, 
medicine,  and  dominion.  We  can  be  thankful  to  a 
friend  for  a  few  acres,  or  a  little  money,  and  yet,  for  die 
freedom  and  command  of  the  whole  earth,  and  for  the 
great  benefits  of  our  beings  as  life,  health,  and  reason, 
we  look  upon  ourselves  as  under  no  obligation.  If  a 
man  bestows  upon  us  a  house,  that  is  delicately  beauti- 
fied with  paintings,  statues,  gildings,  and  marble,  we 
make  a  mighty  business  of  it ;  and  yet  it  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  a  puff  of  wind,  and  thesnuff  of  a  candle,  and  an 
hundred  accidents,  to  lay  it  in  the  dust.  And,  is  it  now 
nothing  to  sleep  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  where  we 
have  the  globe  of  the  earth  fi>r  our  place  of  repose,  and  the 
glories  of  the  heavens  for  our  spectacle  ?  How  comes 
it,  that  we  should  so  much  value  what  we  have,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  be  so  unthankful  for  it  ?  Whence  is  it 
that  we  have  our  breath,  the  comforts  of  light,'and  of 
heat,  the  very  blood  that  runs  in  our  veins?  the  cattle 
that  feed  us,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  that  feeds  them? 
Whence  have  we  the  growth  of  our  bodies,  the  succes- 
si<m  of  our  ages,  and  the  faculties  of  our  minds  ?  so  many 
veins  of  metals,  quarries  of  marble,  &c.  The  seed  of 
every  thing  is  in  itself  and  it  is  the  blessing  of  God  that 
raises  it  out  of  the  dark,  into  action  and  motion.  To  say 
noChmg  of  the  charming  varieties  of  music,  beautiful  ob- 
jects, delicious  provisions  for  the  palate,  exquisite  per- 
fumes, which  are  cast  in  ove^and  above,  to  the  common 
necessities  of  our  being. 
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*<  All  this,"  says  Epicurus,  ^^  we  are  to  ascribe  io 
nature."  And  why  not  to  God,  I  beseech  ye  ?  As  if 
they  were  not  both  of  them  one  and  the  same  power, 
working  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part  of  it:  Or,  if 
you  call  him  the  Almighty  Jupiter,  the  Thunderer,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  us  all,  it  comes  to  the  same 
issue.  Some  will  express  him  under  the  notion  of  Fate, 
which  is  only  a  connection  of  causes,  and  himself  the 
uppermost  and  original,  upon  which  all  the  rest  depend. 
The  Stoics  represent  the  several  functions  of  the  Al- 
mighty Power  under  several  appellations.  When  they 
speak  of  him  as  the  Father,  and  the  Fountain  of  all 
Beings,  they  call  him  Bacchus:  and,  under  the  name 
Hercules,  they  denote  him  to  be  indefatigable  and  in* 
vincible ;  and,  in  the  contemplation  of  him  in  the  reason, 
order,  proportion,  and  wisdom  of  his  proceedings,  they 
call  him  Meroury.  So  that  which  way  soever  they  look, 
and  under  what  name  soever  they  couch  their  meaning, 
they  never  fiiil  of  findiqg  him  :  for  he  is  every  where^  and 
fills  his  own  work.  If  a  man  should  borrow  money  of 
Seneca,  and  say  that  he  owes  it  to  Annaeus,  or  Lucius, 
he  may  change  the  name,  but  not  hia  creditor;  for,  let 
him  take  which  of  the  three  names  he  pleases,  he  is  still  a 
debtor  to  the  same  person.  As  justice,  integrity,  pru- 
dence^ fimgality,  fortitude  are  all  of  ihem  the  goods  of 
one  and  the  same  mind,  so  that  which  soever  of  them 
pleases  ns,  we  cannot  distinctly  say,  that  it  is  this  or  that 
but  the  mind. 

But,  not  to  carry  this  ^digression  too  far,  that  which 
God  himself  does,  we  are  sllre  is  well  dose ;  and,  we  are 
no  less  sure,  that  for  whatsoever  he  gives,  h^  aeitber 
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wants,  expects,  nor  receives  any  thing  in  retom:  so 
that  the  end  of  a  benefit  ought  to  be  the  advantage  of 
the  receiver ;  and  that  must  be  our  sc<q>e,  without  any 
by-regard  to  ourselves.  It  is  objected  to  us,  the  singular 
caution  we  prescribe  in  the  choice  of  the  person,  for  it 
were  a  madness,  we  say,  for  an  husbandman  to  sow  the 
sand,  which,  if  true,  say  they,  you  have  an  eye  upon 
profit,  &s  wMl  in  giving  as  in  ploughing  and  sowing ; 
and  th^n,  say  they  again,  that,  if  the  conferring  of  a  be- 
nefit were  desirable  in  itself,  it  would  have  no  depend- 
ence upon  the  choice  of  the  man,  for  let  us  give  it, 
when,  or  wheresoever  we  please  it  would  be  still  a  bc^ 
nefit.  This  does  not  at  all  afi^t  our  assertion ;  for  the 
person,  the  timtter,  the  manner,  and  the  time,  are  cir- 
cumstances absolutely  necessary  to  the  rteson  o&die 
action ;  there  must  be  a  right  judgment  in  all  respecto 
to  mak^  it  a  benefit.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  true  to  a  trust, 
and  yet  there  may  be  a  time,  or  a  place,  whereinl  would 
ioaake  little  difference  betwixt  the  renouncing  of  4t,  and 
the  delivering  of  it  up;  and  thdsame  rule  holds  in  bene- 
fits, I  will  neither  render  the  one,  nor  bestow  the  other, 
to  the  damage  of  the  receiver.  A  wicked  man  will  run  all 
ritlks  to  do  an  injmfy,  tmd  to  compass  his  revenge  ; '  and 
shall  not  an  honest  man  venture  as  fieir  to  a  good  office? 
All  benefits  must  be  gratuitous.  A  mertbam  sells  me  lAte 
com  that  keeps  me  and  my  fimnily  firom  starving,  but  he 
sold  itibr  his  interest,  as  well  as  I  bought  It  for  mine, 
and  so  I  owe  him  nothing  for  it  He  that  gives  for 
profit,  gives  to  himself;  as  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  gives 
council  for  a  fee,  and  only  makes  use  of  me  for  his  own 
ends ;  as  a  grazier  fkts  his  cattle,  to  bring  them  to  a  bet- 
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ter  mark^     Thu  is  more  properly  the  driving  of  a 
trade,  than  the  cultivating  of  a  generous  commeroe. — 
This  for  that)  is  rather  a  truck  than  a  benefit;  and  he 
deserves  to  be  cozened,  that  gives  any  thing  in  hope  of 
a  return.      And,  in  truth,  vehat  end  should  a  man 
honourably  propound  ?  Not  profit  sure;  that  is  vulgar 
and  mechanic,  and  he  that  does  not  contemn  it,  can 
never  be  gratefiil.    And  then  for  glory,  it  is  a  mighty 
matter,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  boast  of  doing  his  du^. — 
We  are  to  give,  if  it  were  only  to  avojd  not  giving.; 
if  any  thing  comes  on  it,  it  is  clear  gain ;  and  at  worst 
there  is  nothing  lost,  beside,  that  one  benefit  well  placed, 
makes  amends  for  a  thousand  miscarrii^es.    It  is  not 
that  I  would  exclude  the  benefactor  neither,  for  being 
himself  the  better  for  a  good  o£Sce  he  does  for  another. 
Some  there  are  that  do  us  good  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
others  for  ours,  and  someagain  for  both.      He  that  does 
it  for  me^  in  common  with  himself  if  he  had  a  prospect 
upon  both  in  the  doing  of  it,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  it, 
and  glad  with  all  my  heart  that  he  had  a  share  iniU  Nay,  I 
were  ungratefiil,  and  unjust,  if  I  should  not  rejoice,  that 
what  was  beneficial  to  me^  might  be  so  likewise  to  himself. 
To  pass  now  to  the  matter  of  gratitude  and  ingratitude^ 
there  never  was  any  man  yet  so  wicked  as  not  to  approve  * 
of  the  one,  and  detest  the  other,  as  the  two  things  in  the 
whole  world,  the  one  to  be  most  abominated,  the  other 
the  most  esteemed.    The  very  story  of  an  ungratefiil  ac- 
tion  puts  us  out  of  all  patience,  and  gives  us  a  loathing  for 
the  author  of  it.     '*  That  inhuman  villain^"  we  cry,  "  to 
do  so  horrid  a  thing."    Not  that  inconsiderate  fool,  for 
omitting  so  profitable  a  virtue.    Which  plainly  shews 
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the  sense  we  natnrally  have^  both  of  the  on^  and  of  the 
other,  and  that  we  are  led  to  it  by  a  common  impulse  of 
reason,  and  of  conscience,  i^iicunis  fiinctes  God  to  be 
without  power,  and  without  arms,  above  fear  himself, 
and  as  little  to  be  feared.  He  places  him  betwixt  the 
orbs,  solitary  and  idle,  out  of  the  reach  of  mortals,  and 
neither  hearing  our  prayers,  nor  minding  our  concerns; 
and  i^Iows  him  only  such  a  veneration  and  respect  as 
we  pay  to  our  parents.  If  a  man  should  ask  him  now, 
why  any  reverence  at  all,  if  we  have  no  obligation  to 
him  ?  or  rather,  why  that  greater  reverence  to  his  for- 
tuitous atoms?  His  answer  would  be— That  it  is  for 
their  majes^,  and  their  admirable  nature,  and  not  out 
of  any  hope  or  expectation  from  them.  So  that,  by  his 
proper  confession,  a  thing  may  be  desirable  for  its  own 
worth.  <<  But,"  says  he^  '*  gratitude  is  a  virtue  that  has 
commonly  profit  annexed  to  it."  And  where  is  the 
virtue,  say  I,  that  has  not?  But  still  the  virtue  is  to  be 
valued  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  profit  that  attends  it. 
There  is  no  question,  but  gratitude  for  benefits  received, 
is  the  ready  way  to  procure  more ;  and  in  requiting  one 
friend,  we  encourage  many ;  but  these  accessions  fall  in 
by  the  bye,  and,  if  I  were  sure  that  the  doing  of  good 
offices  would  be  my  ruin,  I  would  yet  pursue  them. 
He  that  visits  the  sick  in  hopes  of  a  l^cy,  let  him  be 
ever  so  fnendly  in  all  other  cases,  I  look  upon  him  in 
diis  to  be  no  better  than  a  raven,  that  watches  a  weak 
sheep,  only  to  peck  out  the  eyes  of  it  We  never  give 
with  so  much  judgment  and  care,  as  when  we  consider 
die  honesty  of  the  action,  without  any  regard  to  the 
profit  of  it;  for  our  understandings  are  corrupted  by 
fear,  hope  ami  pleasure. 
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THERE  ARE  MANY  CA6EB  WHEREIN  A  MAN  MAY  BE 
MINDED  OF  A  BENEFIT.  BUT  IT  IS  VERY  RARELY 
TO  BE  CHALLENGED,  AND  NEVER  TO  BE  UP- 
BRAIDED. 

If  the  world  were  wise,  and  as  honest  as  it  should  be, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  caution  or  precept,  how  to  be- 
have ourselves  in  our  several  stations  and  duties ;  for 
both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  would  do  what  tliey 
ought  to  do  of  their  own  accord.  The  one  would  be 
bountiful,  and  the  other  grateful;  and  the  only  way  of 
minding  a  man  of  one  good  turn,  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing of  it  with  another.  But  as  the  case  stands,  we 
must  take  other  measures,  and  consult,  the  best  we  can, 
the  common  ease  and  relief  of  mankind. 

As  there  are  several  sorts  of  ungrateful  men,  so  there 
must  be  several  ways  of  dealing  with  them ;  either  by 
artifice,  counsel,  admonition,  or  reproof,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of  the  ofienoe ; 
provided  always,  that  as  well  in  the  reminding  a  man 
of  a  benefit,  as  in  the  bestowing  of  it,  the  good  of  the 
receiver  be  the  principal  thing  intended.  There  is  a 
curable  ingratitude,  and  an  incurable  ;  there  is  a  sloth- 
ful, a  neglectful,  a  proud,  a  dissembling,  a  disclaiming 
a  heedless,  a  forgetful,  and  a  malicious  ingratitude,  jWJkd 
the  application  must  be  suited  to  the  matter  we  have  U> 
work  upon.  A  gentle  nature  may  be  reclaimed  by  au- 
thority, advice,  or  reprehension ;  a  father,  a  husband,  a 
friend,  may  do  good  in  the  case.  There  are  .a  sprt  of 
lazy  and  eluggish  people,  that  live  as  if  they  were  ^leep, 
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and  must  be  lugged  and  pinched  to  wake  tbenu  These 
men  are  betwixt  gratefnl  and  ungrateful ;  they  will  neither 
dmy  an  obligation,  t)or  return  it,  and  only  want  quick- 
ening; I  will  do  att.  I  can  to  hinder  any  man  ttom  ill**- 
doing,  but  especially  a  friend ;  and  yet  more  especially 
ffom  doing  ill  to  me.  I  will  rub  up  liis  memory  with 
new  benefits,  if  that  will  not  serve,  I  will  proceed  to  good 
council,  and  from  thence  to  rebuke.  If  all  fails,  I  will 
look  upon  him  as  a  desperate  debtor,  and  even  let  him 
alone  in  his  ingratitude,  without  making  hini  my  enemy» 
for  no  necessity  shali  ever  make  me  spend  time  in  wrang- 
ling with  any  man  upon  that  point. 

Assiduity  of  obliging  strikes  upon  the  conscience^  as 
well  as  the  memory,  and  pursues  an  ungrateful  man» 
until  he  becomes  grateful.  If  one  good  oflSce  will  not  do 
it,  try  a  second,  and  then  a  third.  No  man  can  be  so 
thankless,  but  either  shame,  occasion,  or  example,  will 
at  some  time  or  other  prevail  upon  him.  The  very 
beasts  themselves,  even  lions  and  tigers,  are  gained  by 
good  usage.  Beside,  that  one  obligation  does  naturaUy 
draw  on  another ;  and  a  man  would  not  willingly  leave 
his  own  work  imperfect. — I  have  helped  him  thus  fiur, 
and  I  will  even  go  through  with  it  now.  So  that  over 
and  above  the  delight,  and  the  virtue  of  obliging^  one 
good  turn  is  a  shooting  horn  to  another.  This,  ef^  aU 
hints,  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  the  v$oat 
generoas^ 

In  some  cases  it  must  be  carried  more  home,  as  ta 
that  of  Julius  Csssar,  who,  as  he  was  hearing  a  caus^ 
the  defendant  finding  himself  pindied — **  Sir,^  says  he,  < 
**  do  yon  remember  a  strain  you  got  in  your  aacle^  whefi 
you  commanded  in  Spain,  and  that  a  soldier  lent  you  his 
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doBk  tor  a  cuafaion,  upon  the  top  of  a  craggy  rock* 
under  the  shade  of  a  little  tree^  In  the  heat  of  the  day  ?" 
— «  I  remember  it  perfectly  well,''  says  CsBsary  <<  and 
that  when  I  was  ready  to  choke  with  thirst,  an  honest 
fellow  fetched  me  a  draught  of  water  in  hb  helmet''— 
^  But  that  man,  and  that  hdmet,"  says  the  soldier^ 
<<  does  Csesar  think  that  he  could  not  know  them  agun 
if  he  saw  them  ?" — **  The  man  perchance  I  might,"  says 
Caesar,  somewhat  oflfended,  <<  but  what  is  this  stoiy  to 
my  business?  You  are  none  of  the  man."— <*  Pardon 
me,  sir,"  says  the  soldier,  <*  I  am  that  very  man ;  but 
Caesar  may  well  forget  me,  for  I  have  been  trepanned 
since,  and  lost  an  eye  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  where  that 
helmet  too  had  the  honour  to  be  deft  with  a  Spanish 
blade."  Csesar  took  it  as  it  was  intended ;  and  it  was  an 
honourable  and  a  prudent  way  of  refreshing  his  memory. 
But  this  would  not  have  gone  down  so  well  with  Tibe* 
rius,  for  when  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  began  his 
address  to  him,  with — "  You  remember,  Ceesan"  <<  No^" 
says  Caesar,  cutting  him  short,  *<  I  do  noi  remember 
what  I  was."  Now,  with  him,  it  was  better  to  be  for- 
gotten than  remembered ;  for,  an  old  friend  was  as  bad 
as  an  informer.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  men  to  hate 
the  authors  of  their  preferment,  as  the  witnesses  of  their 
mean  original. 

There  are  some  people  well  enough  disposed  to  be 
grateiul,  but  they  cannot  hit  upon  it  without  a  prompter: 
they  are  like  little  school-boys  that  have  treacherons 
n^emories,  it  is  but  helping  them  here  and  there  with  a 
word,  when  they  stick,  and  they  will  go  throng  with 
their  lesson ;  they  must  be  taught  to  be  thankful,  and  it 
is  a  fair  step  if  we  can  but  bring  them  to  be  willing,  and 
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only  offer  nt  it.  Some  benefits  we  have  neglected,  some 
we  are  not  willing  to  remember.  He  is  ungrateful  that 
disowns  an  obligation ;  and  so  is  he  that  dissembles  it, 
or,  to  his  power,  does  not  requite  it ;  but  the  worst  of 
all  b  he  that  forgets  it.  Conscience,  or  occasion,  may 
revive  the  rest,  but  here,  the  very  memory  of  it  is  lost. 
Those  eyes  that  cannot  endure  the  light  are .  weak,  but 
those  are  stark  blind  that  cannot  see  it.  I  do  not  like  to 
bear  people  sfqr — <<  Alas !  poor  man,  he  ha^  fbrgottien  it." 
As  if  that  were  an  excuse  for  ingratitude^  which  is  the 
very  cause  of  it ;  for,  if  he  were  not  ungrateful,  he 
would  not  be  forget^l,  and  lay  that  out  of  the  way, 
which  should  be  always  uppermost,  and  in  sight.  He 
that  thinks  as  he  ought  to  do,  of  requiting  a  benefit,  is 
in  no  danger  of  forgetting  it.  There  are^  indeed,  soin^ 
benefits  so  great,  that  they  can  never  slip  the  memory ; 
bat  those  which  are  less  in  value^  and  more  in  number, 
do  commonly  escape  us.  We  are  apt  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge—Aat  such  a  man  has  been  the  making  of 
us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  advantage  he 
has  brought  us;  but  new  appetites  deface  old  kindnesses, 
and  we  carry  onr  prospect  forward  to  something  more^ 
without  considering  what  we  have  obtained  already.  All 
that  is  post  we  give  for  lost;  so  that  we  are. only  intent 
upon  the  future.  When  a  benefit  is  once  out  of  sight, 
or  out  of  use,  it  is  buried. 

It  is  the  freak  of  many  people,  that  they  cannot  do  a 
good  office,  but  they  are  presently- boasting  of  it,  drunk 
•r  sober;  and  it  goes  about  in  all  companies,  what  won- 
derful things  they  have  done  for  this  man,  and  what  for 
the  other.  A  fix>lish  and  a  dangerous  vanity;  of  a 
doabtfiil  fiitndi  to  make  a  certain  enemy.    For  these 
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reproadies  and  contempts  will  set  every  body's  tongue  a 
walking,  and  people  will  conclude^  that  thete  things 
would  never  be^  if  there-were  not  something  viny  extras 
ordinary  in  the  bottom  of  it.  When  it  comes  to  that 
once,  [there  is  not  any  calumny  but  fastens,  more  or 
less;  nor  any  falsehood  so  incredible^  but  in  some  part 
or  other  of  it,  shall  pass  for  a  truth.  .Our  great  mistdce 
is  this^  we  are  still  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  what 
we  give^  and  the  least  of  what  we  receive;  iriuereas  we 
should  do  the  clean  contrary. — It  might  have  been  more, 
but  he  had  a  great  many  to  oblige—It  was  as  much  as 
he  could  wdl  spare ;  he  wiU  make  it  up  some  odier  time^ 
&a  Nay,  we  should  be  so.  from  making  publication  of 
our  bounties,  as  not  to  hear  them  so  much  as  mentioned, 
without  sweetening  the  matter,  as— ^Alas  I  I  owe  him  a 
gteatdealmdre  than  that  comes  to.  Ifit  were  in  my  power 
to  serve  Um,  I  should  be  very  glad  of  it.  And  this  too^ 
not  with. the  %ure  of  a  compliment,  but  with  all  hama* 
ni^  and  truth.  There  was  a  man  of  quality,  that»  in 
the  triumviral  proscription,  was  saved  by  one  of  Caesar^s 
friends^  who  would  be  still  twitting  him  with  it,  who  it 
was  that  preserved  him,  and  tdling  him  over  and  over 
->*<<  You  had  gone  to  pot,  friend,  but  for  me."-*<'<  Fny 
ye,''  says  the  proscribed^  "  let  me  hear  no  more  a£  this, 
or  even  leave  me  as  you  found  me.  I  am  ihank^l 
enough  of  myself  to  acknowledge,  that  I  owe  you  my 
life;  but  it  if  death  to  have  it  rung-  in  my  ears  perpe* 
tuaUy  as  a  reproach :  it  looks  as  if  you  had  only  saved 
roe  to  carfy  me  about  for  a  qiectacle.  I  wonldiain 
forget  the  misfortune,  that  I  was  once  a  prisoner,  without 
being  led  in  trimnph  every  day  of  my  life." 

Oh  I  the  pride  and  folly  of  a  great  fortune^  that  turns 
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benefits  into  injaries !  that  deCghU  in  ezcesseB,  and  dis- 
graces everjr  thing  it  dpes,  Wbo  would  receive  any 
thing  from  it  upon  these  terms!  The  higher  it  raises  us, 
the  more  «ordid  it  makes  us.  Whatsoever  it  gives,  it 
corriipte.  ^^at  is  there  in  it  that  should  thus  puff  us 
up  ?  by  what  magic  is  it  that  we  are  so  transformed, 
that  we  do  no  longer  know  ourselves  ?  is  it  impossible 
for  greatness  to  be  Kberal  without  insolence  ?  The  be- 
nefits that  we  receive  fitmi  our  superiors  are  then  wel- 
come^ when  they  come  with  an  open  hand  and  a  dear 
brow ;  without  either  contumdy  or  states  and  so  as  to 
prevent  our  necessities.  The  benefit  is  never  the  greater 
for  the  making  of  a  bnsde  and  noise  about  it;  but  the 
besefiictcAr  is  much  the  less. for  the  ostentation  of  his 
good  deeds^  which  makes  that  odious  to  us,  which  would 
be  otherwise  delightful.  Tiberius  had  gotten  a  trick 
when  any  man  bq;ged  money  of  him,  to  refer  him  to 
the  senate^  where  all  the  petitioners  were  to  ddiver  up 
the  names  of  their  creditors.  His  end,  perhaps,  was,  to 
deter  tnen  ftQvx  askings  by  exposing  the  condition  of 
their  fortunes  to  an  examination.  But  it  was,  however, 
a  benefit,  turned  into  a  reprehension ;  and  he  made  a 
reproach  of  a  bounty. 

But  it  is  not  enough  yet,  to  forbear  the  casting  of  a 
benefit  in  a  roan's  teeth,  for  there  are  some  that  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  so  much  as  challenged.  For  an  ill  man, 
say  they,  will  not  make  a  return,  though  it  be  demanded, 
and  a  good  man  will  do  it  of  himself;  and  then  the  ask- 
ing of  it  seems  to  turn  it  into  a  debt.  It  is  a  kind  of 
injury,  to  be  too  quick  with  the  former ;  for  to  call  upon 
him  too  soon,  reproaches  him,  as  if  he  would  not, have 
done  it  otherwise.     Nor  would  I  recal  a  benefit  from 
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any  man,  so  as  to  force  it ;  but  only  to  receive  it.  If  I 
let  him  quite  alone»  I  make  myself  guilty  of  his  iugra- 
titude,  aud  undo  him  for  want  of  plain-dealing,  A 
father  reclaims  a  disobedient  son»  a  wife  reclaims  a  dis- 
solute husband,  and  one  friend  excites  the  languishing 
kindness  of  another.  How  many  men  are  lost  for  want 
of  being  touched  to  the  quick  ?  So  long  as  I  am  not 
pressed,  I  will  rather  desire  a  favour,  than  so  much  as 
mention  a  requital ;  but  if  my  country,  my  fsimily,  or 
my  liberty  be  at  stake,  my  zeal  and  indignation  shall 
over-rule  my  modesty,  and  the  world  shall  then  under- 
stand, that  I  have  done  all  I  could,  not  to  stand  in  need 
of  an  ungrateful  man.  And,  in  conclusion,  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  a  benefit  shall  overcome  tlie  shame  of 
recalling  it.  Nor  is  it  only  allowable  upon  some  exi- 
gents, to  put  the  receiver  in  mind  of  a  good  turn,  but 
it  is  many  times  for  the  common  advantage  of  both 
parties. 

HOW    FAE  TO    OBLIGE   OR  REQUITE   A    WICKED 
MAN. 

TucEE  are  some  benefits,  whereof  a  wicked  "^ftp  is 
wholly  incapable.  Of  which,  hereafter.  There  as^ 
others,  which  are  bestowed  upon  him,  not  for  his  own 
sake^  but  for  secondary  reasons,  and  of  these  we  have 
spoken  in  part  already.  There  are^  moreover,  certain 
common  offices  of  humanity,  which  arc  only  allowed 
him  as  he  is  a  man,  and  witliout  any  regard  either  to 
vice. or  virtue.  To  pass  over  the  first  point;  the  second 
must  be  handled  with  care  and  distinction,  and  not 
without  some  seeming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule :  as, 
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first,  here  is  no  cboice  or  intention  in  the  ease,  but  it  is 
a  good  office  done  him  for  some  by-interest,  or  by- 
chance.  Secondly,  there  is  no  judgment  in  it  neither, 
for  it  is  to  a  wicked  man.  But,  to  shorten  the  matter, 
without  these  circumstances  it  is  not  properly  a  benefit, 
or,  at  least  not  to  him,  for  it  looks  aOodier  way.  I 
rescue  a  friend  from  thieves,  and  the  other  escapes  for 
company.  I  discharge  a  debt  for  a  friend,  and  the  other 
Qomes  oiF  too;  for  they  were  both  in  a  bond.  The 
third  is  of  a  great  latitude,  and  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  generosity  on  the  one  side,  and  of  wickedness 
on  the  other.  Some  benefactors  will  supeierogate,  and 
do  more  than  they  are  bound  to  do.  And  some  men 
are  so  lewd,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  do  them  any  sort 
of  good;  no^  not  so  much  as  by  way  of  return,  or  re- 
quital. 

If  the  benefiictor's  bonnty  must  extend  to  the  bad,  as 
well  as  the  good ;  put  the  case,  that  I  promise  a  good 
office  to  an  ungrateful  man.  We  are  first  to  distinguish 
(as  is  said  b^re)  betwixt  a  common  benefit,  and  a  per- 
sonal; betwixt  what  is  given  for  merit,  and  what  for 
company.  Secondly,  whether  or  no  we  know  the  person 
to  be  ungrateful,  and  can  reasonably  conclude  that  this 
vice  is  incurable.  Thirdly,  a  conaideration  must  be  had 
of  the  promise^  how  far  that  may  oblige  us.  The  two 
first  points  are  cleared  both  in  one.  We  cannot  justify 
any  particular  kindness  for  one  that  we  conclude  to  be 
a  hopelessly  wicked  man ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  pro- 
mise is  the  single  point  in  question.  In  the  promise  of 
a  good  office  to  a  wicked  or  ungrateful  man,  I  am  to 
blame  if  I  did  it  knowingly ;  anid  1  am  to  blam%  never- 
theless, if  I  did  it  otherwise :   but  I  must  yet  make  it 
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good  (nnder  doe  qaaUficationf )  because  I  promised  i^ 
that  is  to  say,  matters  contiamng  in  the  sanse  state^  for 
no  man  is  answerable  for  accidents.  I  will  sop  at  snch 
a  place,  though  it  be  oold ;  I  will  rise  at  such  an  homv 
though  I  be  deepy ;  but  if  it  prove  tempestuous,  or  that 
I  fall  side  of  a  fisver,  I  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  I  i»r(Mnise  to  second  a  friend  in  a  quarrel,  or  to 
plead  his  causey  and  when  I  come  into  the  field,  or  into 
the  court,  it  proves  to  be  against  my  father,  or  my 
biodier.  I  promise  to  go  a  journey  with  him,  but  there 
is  no  travelling  upon  the  road  fiyr  robbing^  my  child  is 
&Uen  side,  or  my  wife  in  labour:  these  circumstances 
are  sufficient  to  discharge  me;  for  a  promise  against  law 
or  duty  is  void  in  its  own  nature.  The  counsels  of  a 
wise  man  are  certain,  but  events  are  uncertain.  And 
yet,  if  I  have  passed  a  rash  promise,  I  will  in  some 
d^free  punish  the  temerity  of  making  it,  with  the  damage 
of  keeping  it,  unless  it  turn  very  much  to  my  shaoie,  or 
detriment,  and  then  I  will  be  my  own  confessor  in  the 
point,  and  rather  be  once  guilty  of  denying^  than  always 
of  giving.  It  is  not  with  a  benefit  as  with  a  debt ;  it  is 
one  thing  to  trust  an  ill  pay-niaster,  and  another  thing 
to  oblige  an  unworthy  person.  The  one  is  an  ill  man> 
and  the  other  cmiy  an  ill  husband. 

There  was  a  valiant  ielbw  in  the  army,  that  PhiUpi 
of  Maoedon,  took  particular  notice  o(  and  he  gave  him 
several  considerable  marks  of  the  kindness  he  had  for 
him.  This  soldier  puts  to  sea,  and  was  oast  away  upon 
a  coast,  where  a  charitable  ndghboor  took  him  up  half 
4ead,  carried  him  to  his  house,  and  there,  at  his  own 
diarge,  maintained  and  provided  fi)r  him  thirty  days, 
until  he  was  perfectly  reoovcFed;  and|  after  aB,  fimished 
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him  over  and  alxyve  with  a  viaticum  at  parting.  Thf 
soldier  told  bim  the  mighty  matters  be  would  do  for  him 
in  return,  so  sooo  as  he  should  bave  the  honour  once 
fgun  to  see  his  master.  To  cjourt  he  goes,  tells  Philip 
of  the  wreckj  but  not  a  syllable  of  his  preserver,  and 
l^!^  the  estateof  this  very  man  thatkept  him  alive.  It 
was  with  Philip,  as  it  was  with  many  other  princes,  that 
gKve  they  know  not  wluit»  especially  in  A  time  of  war; 
he  granted  the  soklier  his  requestt  contemplating,  at  the 
same  time,  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  so  many  raven* 
ous  appetites  as  he  had  to  please.  When  the  good  man 
came  to  be  turned  out  of  all,  he  was  not  so  mealy* 
mouthed  as  to  thank  his  majes^  for  not  giving  away  bis 
person  too^  as  well  as  bis  fortoliei  but,  in  a  bold  frank 
letter  to  Philip,  made  a  justTeport  of  the  whole  story. 
The  king  was  so  incensed  atthe  abuser  thAt  he  imme^- 
diately  commAuded  the  right  owner  to  be  restored  to  his 
^tate,  apd  the  unthankful  guest  and  sdldier  to  be  stig- 
matiMdj  |br  an  ewmple  to  others*  Should  Philip  now 
huve  ^qpt  bis  prpmise?  Finty  he  owed  the  soldier 
nothing,  Seconjdlj^  it  would  have  been  injurious  and 
impious,  ^d,  la&tly,  a  preeedent  of  dangerous  conse* 
'quence  to  h^man  society.  For  it  would  have  been  little 
less  than  w  interdictipn  of  fire  and  water  to  the  mise- 
rable, to  h^ve  inflicted  such  a  penalty  upon  relieving 
them.  So  that  there  must  be  always*  some  tacit  excep- 
tion, or  reserve — ^If  I  can»  if  I  VI9J»  or  if  matters  continue 
as  they  were. 

If  it  shoi^d  be  my  fortune  to  receive  a  benefit  from 
one  that  afl;envards  betrays  his  country,  I  should  stiil 
reckon  myadf  obiUged  to  hiip,  for  sudi  a  f equital  as  ^ 
might:s(and  with  if^y  public  duly.    I  wouhl  not  fumiab 
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him  with  arniSi  nor  with  money,  or  credit,  to  levy,  or 
pay  soldiers ;  but  I  shonld  not  stick  to  gratify  him  at 
my  own  expense,  with  such  curiosities  as  might  please 
him  one  way,  without  doing  mischief  another ;  I  would 
not  do  any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  support 
or  advantage  of  his  party.  But,  what  should  I  do  now 
in  the  case  of  a  benefactor,  that  should  afterwards  be- 
come, not  only  mine  and  my  country's  enemy,  but  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind  ?  I  would  here  distinguish 
betwixt  the  wickedness  of  a  man,  and  the  cruelty  of  a 
beast ;  betwixt  a  limited,  or  a  particular  passion,  and  a 
sanguinary  rage,  that  extends  to  the  hazard  and  destruc- 
tion of  human  society.  In  the  former  case  I  would  quit 
all  scores,  that  I  might  have  no  more  to  do  with  him ; 
but  if  he  comes  once  to  a  delight  in  blood,  and  to  act 
outrages  with  greediness;  to  study  and  invent  torments, 
and  to  take  pleasure  in  them,  the  law  of  reasonable 
nature  has  discharged  me  of  such  a  debt.  But  this  is 
an  impiety  so  rare,  that  it  might  pass  for  a  portent,  and 
be  reckoned  among  comets  and  monsters.  Let  us, 
therefore,  restrain  our  dkoourse  to  such  men,  as  we 
detest  with  horror ;  such  men  as  we  see  every  day  in 
courts,  camps,  and  upon  the  seats  of  justice :  to  such 
wicked  men  I  will  return  what  I  have  received,  without 
making  any  advantage  of  their  unrighteousness. 

it  does  not  divert  the  Almighty  from  being  still  gra- 
cious, though  we  proceed  daily  in  the  abuse  of  his  bounty. 
How  many  are  they  who  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the  light, 
that  do  not  deserve  it;  that  wish  they  had  never  been 
bom;  andyet  nature  goes  on  quietly  with  her  work,  and 
allows  th^  a  being,  even  in  despite  of  their  unthankftil- 
Wf»?  Such  a  knave,  >ve  cry,  was  better  used  than  h 
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And  the  same  complaint  we  extend  to  Providence  itadf. 
How  many  wicked  men  have  good  crops,  when  better 
than  themselves  have  their  fruits  blasted  ?   Such  a  man, 
we  say,  has  treated  me  very  til.     Why,  what  should  we 
do,  but  that  very  thing  which  is  done  by  God  himself? 
that  is  to  say,  give  to  the  ignorant,  and  persevere  to  the 
wicked.    All  our  ingratitude^  we  see,  does  not  torn 
Providence  from  pouring  down  of  liepefits,  even  upon' 
those  that  question  whence  they  come.     The  wisdom  of 
Heaven  does  all  things  with  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
universe,  and  the  blessings  of  nature  are  granted  in 
common,  to  the  worst  as  well  as  to  the  best  of  men;  fiir 
they  live  promiscuously  together,  and  it  is  God's  will, 
that  the  wicked  shall  rather  fare  the  better  for  the  goody 
than  that  the  good  should  fare  the  worse  for  the  wicked. 
It  is  true^  that  a  wise  prince  wiU  confer  peculiar  honours 
only  upon  the  worthy,  but  in  the  dealing  of  a  pablie 
dole,  there  is  no  respect  had  to  the  manners  of  the  man ; 
but  a  thief  or  traitor  shall  put  in  for  a  share,  as  well  as 
an  honest  man.     If  a  good  man  and  a  wicked  man  sail 
both  in  the  same  bottom,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 
wind,  which  favours  the  one,  should  cross  the  other. 
The  common  benefits  of  laws,  privileges,  communities, 
letters  and  medicine,  are  permitted  to  the  bad,  as  well 
as  to  the  good ;  and  no  man  ever  yet  suppressed  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  for  fear  a  wicked  man  might  be  cored 
with  it     Cities  are  built  for  both  sorts,  and  the  same 
remedy  works  upon  both  alike.     In  these  cases^  we  are 
to  set  an  estimate  upon  the  peFson»< :  there  is  a  great 
difference  betwixt  the  chusing  of  a  man,  and  the  not 
excluding  him;  the  law  is  open  to  the  rebellious  as  well 
as  to  the  obedient:   diere  are  some  benefitB,  which,  if 
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they  were  not  allowed  to  all,  could  not  be  enjoyed  by 
any.  The  sun  was  never  made  for  me,  but  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  world,  and  for  the  providential  order  of  the 
seasons :  and  yet,  I  am  not  without  my  private  obligation 
idso.  To  conclude^  he  that  will  not  oblige  the  wicked 
and  the  ungrateful,  must  resolve  to  oblige  nobody ;  for, 
in  some  sort  or  other,  we  are  all  of  us  wicked,  we  are  all 
^ns  ungrateful,  evd^  man  of  us. 

We  hi^ve  been  discpursin^  all  this  whil^  how  &r  a 
wicked  man  may  be  obliged,  and  the  Stoics  tell  us,  at 
last,  that  he  cannot  be  obliged  at  all ;  for  they  make  him 
incapable  of  any  good,  and  consequendy  of  any  benefit. 
But.  he  has  this  advantage^  that  if  he  cannot  be  obliged, 
he  cannot  be  ungrateful :  for,  if  he  cannot  receive^  he  if 
not  bound  to  return.  On  the  other  sid^  a  good  man^ 
and  an  ung^ratefol^  are  a  contradiction ;  so  that,  at  this 
ratc^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  iqgratitude  in  nature. 
They  compare  a  wicked  ipan's  mind  to  a  vitiated  sto- 
mach; he  corrupts  whatever  he  receives,  and  the  best 
nourishment  turns  to  the  disease.  But,  taking  this  for 
grafted,  a  wicked  man  may  yet  be  so  &r  obliged,  as  to 
pass  for  ungratc^Tul,  if  he  does  i^ot  requite  what  he  re- 
oeives.  For  though  it  be  not  a  perfect  benefitryet  he 
^receives  something'  like  it.  There  are  goods  of  the 
mind,  the  body,  and  of  fortune.  Of  the  first  sort,  fools 
und  wicked  men  are  wholly  incapable;  to  the  rest  they 
may  be  admitted.  But  why  should  I  call  any  man  un- 
grateful, you  will  say,  for  not  restoring  that  whieh  I 
deny  to  be  a  beaefit  I  answer,  that  if  the  receiver  take 
it  for  a  benefit,  and  fails  of  a  return,  it  is  ingratitude  in 
him;  for  that  which  goes  for  an  obligation  among 
wicked  men,  is  an  obligation  upon  themi  and  they  may 
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pAy  one  another  in  tbeur  own  coin;  the  money  is  cor- 
Ten^  whether  it  be  gold  or  ki^ier,  ^riien  it  cones  onoe 
to  be  aatboiued.  Nayt  Cleanthes  carries  it  farther. 
<<He  that  is  wanting,"  says  bc^  *<to  a  Jkiad  offiosb 
thou(^  it  be  no  benefit,  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
if  it  had  been  one;  and  is  as  guilty  as  a  thief  is  that  has 
set  his  booty  and  is  already  armed  and  mounted,  with  a 
purpose  to  seice  it,  though  he  haa  not  yet  drawn  blood." 
Wickednegs  is  fiumed  in  the  bf»rt;  and  the  matter  of 
faet  is  only  the  discovery,  and  the  ezeootionof  it.  Now, 
dio^gh  a  wicked  man  cannot  either  receiye  or  bestow  a 
benefit,  because  he  wants  the  wiH  of  doing  good,  and 
for  that  he  is  no  longer  wicked  when  virtue  has  taken 
possession  of  him ;  yet  we  commonly  call  it  one^  as  we 
call  a  man  illiterate  that  is  not  learned,  and  naked  thai 
is  not  well  dad ;  not  but  that  the  one  can  read^  and  the 
other  is  covered. 

A   GENERAL   VIEW   OF  TVS    PARTS    AfiD   DUTIES    OF 
THE  BENEFACTOR. 

The  three  main  points  in  the  question  of  benefits, 
are,  first,  a  judicious  choice  in  the  object;  secondly,  in 
the  matter  of  our  benevolence ;  and,  thirdly,  a  gratefiil 
felicity  in  the  manner  of  expressing  it.  But  there  are 
also  incumbent  upon  the  benefactor  other  consideration^ 
which  will  deserve  a  place  in  this  discourse. 

It  is  not  enough  to  do  one  good  tiim,  and  to  do  it 
with  a  good  grace  too^  unless  we  follow  it  with  more, 
and  without  either  upbraidinn^  or  repining.  It  is  a 
common  shift,  to  charge  that,  upon  the  ingratitude  of  the 
receiver,  which,  in  truth,  is  mdst  cwunonly  the  levity 
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and  indbcretion  of  the  giver ;  for  all  eircnmstaiices  molt 
be  duly  weighed  to  confammate  the  action.    Some  there 
are  that  we  find  ungrateful;  bat,  what  with  our  fro- 
wardneMy  change  of  hnmour,  and  reproaches,  there  are 
more  that  we  make  so.    And  this  is  the  business :  we 
give  with  design,  and  most  to  those  that  are  able  to  give 
most  again.    We  give  to  the  covetous,  and  to  the  am* 
bitious,  to  those  that  can  never  be  thaolcful  (for  their  de- 
sires are  insatiable),  and  to  those  that  will  not     He 
that  is  a  tribune  would  be  a  praetor,  the  praetor  a  consul ; 
never  reBecting  upon  what  he  was,  but  only  looking 
forward  to  what  he  would  be.    People  are  still  com- 
puting— must  I  lose  this,  or  that  benefit  ?   If  it  be  lost, 
the  fault  lies  in  the  ill  bestowing  of  it;    for  rightly 
placed,  it  is  as  good  as  consecrated;   if  we  be  deceived 
in  another,  let  us  not  be  deceived  in  ourselves  toa    A 
charitable  man  will  mend  the  matter,  and  say  to  him« 
self-^perhaps  he  has  forgot  it — ^perchance  he  could  not — 
perhaps  be  will  yet  requite  it.    A  patient  creditor  will, 
of  an  ill  pay-master,  in  time  make  a  good  one;  ka  ob- 
stinate goodness  overcomes  an  ill  disposition ;  as  a  bar- 
ren soil  is  made  fruitful  by  care  and  tillage.    But  let  a 
man  be  ever  so  ungrateful,  or  inhuman,  he  shall  never 
destroy  the  satisfaction  of  my  having  done  a  good  office. 
But,  what  if  others  will  be  wicked?   does  it  ibUow 
that  we  must  be  so  too  ?  If  others  will  be  ungrateful, 
must  we  therefore  be  inhuman?  To  give,  and  to  lose,  is 
nothing:  but  to  lose^  and  to  give  still,  is  the  part  of  a 
great  mind.    And  the  other  is,  in  effect,  the  greater 
loss :  for  the  one  does  but  lose  his  benefit,  and  the  other 
loses  himself.    The  light  shines  upon  the  pro&ne  and 
sacrilegious,  as  well  as  upon  the  ri^teous.    How  many 
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disappointments  do  we  meet  in  oar  wives  and  children, 
and  yet  we  couple  still  ?  He  that  has  lost  one  battle, 
hazards  another.    The  mariner  puts  to  sea  again  after  a 
wreck.    An  illustrious  mind  does  not  propose  the  pro- 
fit of  a  good  office^  but  the  duty.     If  the  world  be 
wicked,  we  should  yet  persevere  in  well-doing,  even 
among  evil  men.    I  had  rather  never  receive  a  kindness 
than  never  bestow  one :   not  to  return  a  benefit  is  the 
greater  sin,  but  not  to  confer  it  is  the  earlier.    We 
cannot  propose  to  ourselves  a  more  glorious  example, 
than  that  of  the  Almighty,  who  neither  needs  nor  ex- 
pects any  thing  from  us,  and  yet  he  is  continually  show- 
ering down  and  distributing  his  mercies  and  his  grace 
among  us^  not  only  for  our  necessities,  but  also  for  our 
delights,  as  fruits  and  seasons,  rain  and  sunshiny  vdns 
of  water  and  of  metal ;  and  all  this  to  the  wicked  as  well 
as  to  the  good,  and  without  any  other  end  than  the 
common  benefit  of  the  receivers.    With  what  fiioe  then 
can  we  be  mercenary  one  to  another,  that  have  received 
all  things  from  divine  Providence  gratis  ?  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying — **  1  gave  such,  or  such  a  man  so  much 
money ;    I  would  I  had  thrown  it  into  the  sea."     And 
yet  the  merchant  trades  again  after  a  piracy,  and  the 
bankei:  ventures  afi-esh  after  a  bad  security.     He  that 
will  do  no  good  offices  after  a  disappointment,  must 
needs  stand  still,  and  do  just  nothing  at  alL     The 
plough  goes  on  after  a  barren  year ;  and  while  the  ashes 
are  yet  warm,  we  raise  a  new  house  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  former.    What  obh'gations  can  be  greater  than  those 
which  children  receive  firom  their  parents?  and  yet, 
should  we  give  them  over  in  thdr  infancy,  it  were  all  to 
no  purpose.    Benefits,  like  grain,  must  be  fidlowed  firom 
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thefleed  to  the  ban^est,    I  will  not  so  much  as  leave 
any  place  for  ingriCiCiide.     I  will  pursue,  and  I  will  en- 
compass the  receiver  with  benefits ;  so  that  let  him  look 
whidi  way  he  will,  bis  btne&ctor  shall  be  still  in  his 
'«{ye^  even   when    he  would  avoid    his  own  memory. 
And  then  I  wiU  i«mit  to  one  man,  because  he  oalls  fbr 
it;  to  another,  because  he  does  not;  to  a  third,  because 
he  is  widted ;  and,  to  a  ftporth,  because  he  is  the  con- 
Urary.    I  will  cast  away  a  good  turn  upon  a  bad  maUi 
and  I  will  requite  a  good  one.    The  one  because  it  is 
my  duty;  the  other,  that  I  may  not  be  in  bis  debt- 
I  do  not  love  to  hear  ahy  man  complain  that  he  has  met 
with  a  thankless  man.    If  he  has  met  but  with  one,  he 
has  either  been  very  ^fortunate,  or  very  oar^ftiK    And 
yet^cnre  is  not  boffioient.    For  there  is  no  way  to  escape 
the  baaavd  of  losing  a  benefit,  but  not  the  bestdwing  of 
A; .  aild  ,to  neglect  a  duty  to  myself  for  fear  another 
should  abuse  it.  It  is  another's  fault  if  he  be  imgratefiil, 
but  it  is  mine  if  I  do  not  give.     To  Ibid  one  diankful 
man,  I  wiU  bbKgea  great  many  that  are  not  so.    The 
bttaincM  of  mankind  would  be  at  a  stand,  if  we  shottld 
d6  nothing  fer  iear  of  miacairiages  in  matters  of  uficer- 
•  tain  event.    I  will  try,  and  believe  all  things,  before  I 
give  any  .maa  over,  and  do  aU  that  is  possible,   that 
I  may  not  lose  a  good  office,  and  a  friend  together. 
What  do  I  know,  but  he  may  misunderstand  the  obli- 
gation ?  bttsineit  may  have  put  it  out  of  hia  head,  or 
taken  him  off  from  it ;  he  may  have  slipt  his  opportu- 
nity.   I  will  say,  in  excose  of  human  weakness*«that 
one  man's  memory  is  not  sufficient  for  all  things ;  it  is 
but  of  limited  capacity,  so  as  to  hold  only  so  much, 
and  no  inore,  and  when  it  is  once  full  it  must  let  out 
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part  of  whU  it  had^  to  take  in  may  thing  b«ide»  Md 
the  last  benefit  ever  sits  dosest  to  us.  In  oar  yovth 
we  forget  the  obKglations  of  oar  infiutcy ;  and,  when 
we  are  men,  we  fotget  those  of  our  yonth.  If  no^ 
thmg  will  prevail,  let  him  keep  what  he  has  and 
wdoome;  but  let  him  have  a  care  of  r^tnming  evil 
for  good,  and  making  it  dangerous  for  a  man  to  do 
his  duty.  I  would  no  more  give  a  benefit  to  such  a 
man,  than  I  would  lend  mon^  to  a  beggarly  spond- 
thrift ;  or  deposit  any  in  the  hands  of  a  known  knight 
of  the  post.  However  the  case  stands,  an  ungrateful 
person  is  never  the  better  for  a  reproach;  if  he  be  al- 
ready hardened  in  his  wickedness  he  gives  no  heed  to 
it;  an^  if  he  be  not,  it  turns  a  doubtful  modesty  into 
an  incorrigible  impudence ;  beside  that,  he  watches  for 
HI  word%  to  fkk  a  quarrel  with  them. 

As  the  benefactor  is  not  to  npbraid  a  benefit,  so 
ndther  to  delay  it :  the  one  is  tiresome,  and  the  other  is 
odious.  We  must  not  hold,  pnen  in  hand,  as  physicians 
and  surgeons  do  their  patients,  and  keep  them  loiiger  in 
fear  and  pain  than  needs,  only  to  magnify  the  cure.  A 
generous  man  gives  easily,  and  receives  as  he  gives,  but 
neyer  exacts.  He  rgoices  in  the  return,  and  judges  ia* 
yourably  of  it,  whatever  it  be,  and' contents  himself  wUh 
a  bare  thank  for  a  requital.  If  |s  harder  matter  nith 
aome  to  get  the  benefit,  after  it  js  propiised,  than  tlie 
first  promise  of  it,  there  must  be  so  many  friends  made 
in  the  case.  One  must  be  desired  to  solicit  another, 
and  he  must  be  entreated  to  move  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
must  be.  at  last  besoiight  to  receive  it;  so  that  the  au« 
thor,  upon  the  upshot,  has  the  least  share  in  the  obli- 
gation. .  It  is  then  welcome  when  it  comes  beo,  and 
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without  dedttction ;  and  no  man  either  to  intercept,  or 
to  hinder,  or  to  detain  it.  And,  let  it  be  of  such  a  qua- 
li^  too^  that  it  be  not  only  delightiiil  in  the  receiving, 
bot  after  it  is  received ;  which  it  will  certainly  be^  if  we 
do  but  obterve  this  rnle^  never  to  do  any  thing  for 
another  which  we  would  not  honestly  desire  for 
ourselves 

HOW     THE    RfiCEITBa     OUGHT     TO     BEHAVE 
HIMSELF. 

There  are  certain  rules  in  common,  betwixt  the 
giver  and  the  receiver;  we  must  do  both  cheerfiiUy,  that 
the  giver  may  recdve  the  fruit  of  his  benefit  in  the  very 
act  of  bestowing  it.  It  is  a  just  ground  of  satisftction 
to  see  a  friend  pleased,  but  it  is  much  more  to  make  him 
so.  The  intention  of  the  one  is  to  be  suited  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  other ;  and  there  must  be  an  emulation 
betwixt  them,  whether  shall  oblige  most.  Let  the  one 
say,  that  he  has  received  a  benefit,  and  let  the  other 
persuade  himself  that  he  has  not  returned  it  Let  the  one 
say— I  am  paid;  and  the  other — I  am  yet  in  your  debt; 
let  the  benefactor  acquit  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver 
bind  himself.  The  frankness  of  the  discharge  heightens 
the  obligation.  It  is  in  conversation  as  in  a  tennis- 
court  :  benefits  are  to  be  tost  like  balls;  the  longer  the 
rest,  the  better  are  the  gamesters.  The  giver,  in  some 
respects,  has  the  odds,  because  (as  in  a  race)  he  sUrU 
first,  and  the  other  must  use  great  diligence  to  overtake 
him.  The  return  must  be  larger  than  the  first  obli- 
gation, to  come  up  to  it ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  ingratitude, 
not  to  render  it  with  bterest.    In  a  matter  of  money, 
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it  ifl  a  eoknmon  thing  to  pay  a  debt  out  of  course,  and 
before  it  be  doe;  but  we  account  ourselves  to  owe 
nothing  for  a  good  oQice,  whereas  the  benefit  increases 
bj  delay.  So  insensible  are  we  of  the  most  important 
affiur  of  human  life.  That  man  were  doubtless  in  a 
miaearable  condition,  that  could  neither  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  taster  nor  feel,  nor  smell:  but  how  much  more  un- 
happy is  lie  then,  that,  wanting  a  sense  of  benefits,  loses 
the  greatest  comfort  in  nature,  in  the  bliss  of  giving  and 
receiving  them  ?  He  that  takes  a  benefit  as  it  is  meant, 
is  in  the  right:  for  the  benefactor  has  then  his  end,  and 
his  only  end,  when  the  receiver  is  grateful. 

The  more  glorious  part,  in  appearance,  is  that  of  the 
giver ;  but  the  receiver  has  undoubtedly  the  harder 
game  to  play,  in  many  regards.  There  are  some  from 
whom  I  would  not  accept  of  a  benefit ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  those  upon  whom  I  would  not  bestx>w  one.  For, 
why  should  not  I  scorn  to  receive  a  benefit,  where  I  am 
adiamed  to  owe  it  ?  and,  I  would  yet  be  more  tender 
too,  where  I  receive  than  where  I  give;  for  it  is  a 
torment  to  be  in  debt,  where  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pay ; 
aa  it  is  the  greatest  delight  imaginable  to  be  engaged  by 
a  firiend,  whom  I  should  yet  have  a  kindness  for,  if  I 
were  ever  so  much  disobliged.  It  is  a  pain  to  an  honest 
and  a  generous  mind,  to  lie  under  a  duty  of  affection 
against  inclination.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  wise  men, 
that  love  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  that  have  their 
passions  at  command,  that  prescribe  kws  to  themselves, 
and  keep  them  when  they  have  done ;  but  of  men  in  a 
state  of  imperfection,  that  inay  haye  a  good  will  perhaps 
to  be  honest,  and  yet  be  overborne  by  the  contumacy  of 
their  affections.    .We  must  dierefore  have  a  care  to 
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whom  we  become  ob%ed;  and,  I  would  be  nrndi 
stricter  yet  in  the  choice  of  a  creditor  fer  benefits  tfctt 
for  money.  In  the  one  case^  it  b  but  paying  what  I 
had,  and  the  debt  is  discharged ;  in  die  other,  I  do  not 
only  owe  more,  but  when  I  have  paid  that,  I  am  stiU  in 
arrear :  and  this  law  is  the  very  ibundaCion  of  firiendsh^. 
I  will  suppose  myself  a  prisoner,  and  a  nolorloas  viUaifi 
offers  to  lay  down  a  good  sum  of  money  for  my  redemp- 
tion, first,  Shall  I  make  use  of  this  money,  or  no? 
Secondly,  If  I  do,  what  return  shall  I  make  him  fer  it  ? 
To  the  first  point,  I  will  take  it,  but  only  as  a  debt,  not 
as  a  benefit,  that  shall  ever  tie  me  to  a  friendsyp  with 
him :  and,  secondly,  my  admowledgment  shall  be  only 
correspondent  to  such  an  obligation.  It  is  a  sdmd- 
question— Whether  or  no  Brutus,  that  thought  CsMar 
not  fit  to  live^  (and  put  himsdf  in  the  head  of  a  omspi- 
racy  against  Um)  could  honestly  have  reoeived  hb 
life  from  Geesar,  if  he  had  fidlen  into  Cmsai^t  power, 
without  examining  what  reason  moved  him  to  that 
action  t  How  great  a  man  soever  he  was  in  other  caaei^ 
without  dispute  he  was  extremdy  out  in  this,  aUdbdow 
the  dignity  of  hb  profession.  For  a  Stoie  tafear  dK 
name  of  a  kmg^  when  yet  monarchy  is  die  best  state  of 
government;  or  there  to  hope  fer  Bberty,  where  so  great 
rewards  are  propounded,  both  fer  tyrants  aUd  their 
slaves ;  for  hfan  to  imagine^  ever  to  bring  the  laws  to 
their  former  state,  whete  so  many  thousand  lives  had 
been  lost  in  the  contest  not  so  much  whether  diey 
should  serve  or  no^  but  who  dhould  be  Aeir  tnakter. 
He  was  stnmgdy  mistaken  snre»  in  the  nature  and 
reason  of  tbmgs,  to  Ikncy,  that  when  Julius  was  gone, 
somebody  ebe  would  tet  ^tart  up  in  hb  plsee^  uften 
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here  was  yet  a  Tarquin  found,  after  so  many  kings 
that  were  destroyed,  either  by  sword  or  thunder :  and 
yet  tbe  resolution  is,  that  he  might  have  received  it,  but 
not  aa  a  benefit;  ^for  at  that  rate  I  owe  my  life  to  every 
man  that  does  not  take  it  away. 

Grsednus  Julius  (whom  Caligula  put  to  death,  out  of 
a  pure  malice  to  his  virtue)  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  sent  him  from  Fabius  Persicus  (a  man  of  great 
and  in&mous  example),  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
expense  of  plays,  and  other  public  entertainments :  but 
Julius  would  not  receive  it-;  and  some  of  his  friend^ 
that  had  an  eye  more  upon  the  present  than  the  pre- 
senter, asked  him,  with  some  freedom,  what  he  meant 
by  refusing  it  ?.  "  Why,'*  says  he,  "  do  you  think  that  I 
will  take  money,  where  I  would  not  take  so  much  as  a 
glass  of  wine  P'  After  this  Rebilus  (a  man  of  the  same 
stamp),  sent  him  a  greater  sum  upon  the  same  score. 
**  You  must  excuse  me^"  says  he  to  the  messenger,  "for 
I  would  not  take  any  thing  of  Persicus  neither.'' 

To  match  this  scruple  of  receiving  money  with  an- 
other of  keeping  it,  and  the  sum  not  above  three-pence, 
or  a  groat  at  most ; — ^there  was  a  certain  Pythagorean 
that  contracted  with  a  cobler  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
some  three  or  four  days  after,  going  to  pay  him  his 
money,  the  shop  was  shut  up,  and  when  he  liad  knocked 
a  great  while  at  the  door — "  Friend,"  says  a  fellow, 
«  you  may  hammer  your  heart  out  there^  for  the  man 
jon  look  for  is  dead ;  and  when  our  friends  are  dead, 
we  hear  no  more  news  of  them,  but  your^s,  that  are  to 
live  again,  wiU  shift  well  enough ;"  (idluding  to  Pytha- 
goras's  transmigration).  Upon  this  the  philosopher 
urent  awqr,  with  his  money  chinking  in  his  han^  and 
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well  enough  content  to  save  it;  at  last  bis  conscience 
took  check  at  it,  and,  upon  reflection — **  Though  tlie 
man  be  dead,"  says  be,  <*  to  others,  be  is  alive  to  thee ; 
pay  him  what  thou  owest  him :"  and  so  he  went  back 
presently,  and  thrust  it  into  his  shop,  through  the  chink 
of  the  door.  Whatever  we  owe»  it  is  our  part  to  find 
where  to  pay  it,  and  to  do  it  without  asking  too;  for 
whether  the  creditor  be  good,  or  bad,  the  debt  is  still 
the  same. 

If  a  benefit  be  forced  upon  me,  as  from  a  tyrant,  or 
a  superior,  where  it  may  be  dangerous  to  refuse ;  this  is 
rather  obeying  than  receiving,  where  necessity  destroys 
the  choice.  The  way  to  know  what  I  have  a  mind  to 
do,  is  to  leave  me  at  liberty  whether  I  will  do  it  or  no; 
but  it  is  yet  a  benefit  if  a  man  does  me  good,  in  spite  of 
my  teeth ;  as  it  is  none,  if  I  do  any  man  good  against 
my  will.  A  man  may  both  hate,  and  yet  receive  a  be- 
nefit at  the  same  time ;  the  money  is  never  the  worse 
because  a  fool,  that  is  not  read  in  coins,  refuses  to  take 
it.  If  the  thing  be  good  for  the  receiver,  and  so  in- 
tended, no  matter  how  ill  it  is  taken.  Nay,  the  receiver 
may  be  obliged,  and  not  know  it ;  but  there  can  be  no 
benefit,  which  is  unknown  to  the  giver.  Neither  will  I, 
upon  any  terms,  receive  a  benefit  from  a  worthy  person, 
that  may  do  him  a  mischief:  it  is  the  part  of  an  enemy » 
to  save  himself,  by  doing  another  man  harm. 

But  whatever  we  do,  let  us  be  sure  always  to  keep 
a  grateful  mind.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  what  requitsi 
shall  a  poor  man  offer  to  a  prince ;  or  a  slave  to  his 
patron ;  when  it  is  the  glory  of  gratitude  that  depends 
only  in  the  good  will.  Suppose  a  man  defends  my 
fame,  delivers  me  from  beggary,  saves  my  life,  or  gives 
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me  liberty,  that  is  more  than  Hie — ^how  shall  I  be 
gnteAil  to  that  man?  I  will  receive,  cherish^  and  rgoice 
in  the  benefit.  Take  it  kindly,  and  it  is  requited;  not 
that  the  debt  itself  is  discharged,  but  it  is,  neyertbeless, 
a  discharge  of  the  conscience.  I  will  yet  distinguish 
betwixt  the  debtor  that  becomes  insolvent  by  expenses 
upon  whores  and  dice^  and  another  that  is  undone  by 
fire  or  thieves ;  nor  do  I  take  this  gratitude  for  a  pay-> 
ment;  but  there  is  no  danger^  I  presume,  of  being  ar- 
rested for  such  a  debt. 

In  the  return  of  benefits,  let  us  be  ready  and  cheerful, 
bot  not  pressing.  There  is  as  much  greatnea  of  mind 
in  the  owing  of  a  good  turn,  as  in  the  doing  of  it;  and 
we  must  no  more  force  a  requital  out  of  season,  than 
be  wanting  in  it.  He  that  precipitates  a  return,  does 
as  good  as  say — **  I  am  weary  of  being  in  this  man's 
debt.''  Not  but  diat  the  hastening  of  a  requital,  as  a 
good  office,  is  a  conunendable  disposition  {•*  but  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  do  it  as  a  discharge^  for  it  looks  like 
casting  off  a  heavy  and  troublesome  burden.  It  is  for 
the  benefiictor  to  say  when  he  will  receive  it :  no  matter 
for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  so  long  as  I  gratify  my 
own  conscience,  for  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  myself  but 
another  may.  He  that  is  over  solicitous  to  return  a 
benefit,  thinks  the  other  so  likewise  to  receive  it.  If  he 
bad  rather  we  should  keep  it,  why  should  we  refuse  and 
presume  to  dispose  of  his  treasure^  who  may  call  it  in, 
or  let  it  lie  out,  at  his  choice  ?  It  is  as  much  a  fiuilt 
to  receive  what  I  ought  not,  as  not  to  give  what  I  ought; 
for  the  giver  has  the  privilege  of  chusing  his  own  time 
for  receiving. 

Some  are  too  proud  in  the  oonforring  of  benefits, 
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It  is  safer  to  affront  than  oblige 

Others  in  the  receiving  of  them ;   which  is,  to  say  the 
truth,  intolerable.     The  same  rule  serves  both  sides,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  father  and  a  son,  husband  and  wife, 
one  friend  or  acquaintance  and  another,  where  the 
.  duties  are  known  and  common.    There  are  some  that 
will  not  receive  a  benefit  but  in  private,  nor  thank  you 
for  it  but  in  your  ear,  or  in  a  corner ;   there  must  be 
nothing  under  hand  and  seal,  no  brokers,  notaries,  or 
witnesses  in  the  case :   this  is  not  so  much  a  scruple  of 
modesty,  as  a  kind  of  denying  the  obligation,  and  only 
a  less  hardened  ingratitude.    Some  receive  benefits  so 
coldly  and  indiflerently,  that  a  man  would  think  the  ob- 
ligation lay  on   the  other  side:    as,  who  should  say, 
"  Well,  since  you  will  needs  have  it  so,  I  am  content  to 
take  it.**     Some  again  so  carelessly,  as  If  they  hardly 
knew  of  any  such  thing,  whereas  we  should  rather  ag^ 
gravate  the  matter — <<Yon  cannot  imagine  how  many 
you  have  obliged  in  this  act;  there  never  was  so  grea^ 
so  kind,  so  seasonable  a  courtesy."      Fumius  never 
gained  so  much  upon  Augustas,  as  by  a  speech  upon 
the   getting  of  his   father's   pardon    for   siding   with 
Anthony — "This  grace,'*  says  he,  "is  the  only  injury 
that  ever  Caesar  did  me;  for  he  put  me  upon  the  neces- 
sity  of  living  and  dying  ungrateful.''     It  is  safer  to 
affront  some  people  than  to  obUge  them,  for  the  better 
a  man  deserves,  the  worse  they  will  speak  of  him ;  as  if 
the  professing  of  open  hatfed  to  their  bene&ctors,  were 
an  argument  that  they  lie  under  no  obligation.     Some 
people  are  so  sour  and  ill-natured,  that  they  take  it  for 
an  affront  to  have  an  obligation  or  a  return  offered 
them,  to  the  discouragement  both  of  bounty  and  grar 
titude  together.     The  not  doing  and  the  not  receiving 
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of  benefit^  are  equally  a  mistake.  He  that  refines  a 
new  one,  seems  to  be  oBeod^  at  an  eld  one ;  and 
jet  sometimes  I  would  neither  retun^  a  benefiti  no^  nor 
so  mach  as  receive  it  if  I  might 

c#  oiuTrruoB. 

ifB  that  preaches  gratitud^  pleads  the  cause  both  of 
Qod  and  man  $  for  without  it  we  can  neither  be  sociable 
nor  sel^giotts. ,   There  is  a  strange  delight  in  the  very 
purpose  and  contemplation  of  it»  as  well  as  in  the  action, 
when  I  can  say  to  myself—**  I  love  my  benefactor;  what 
is  there  in  this  world  that  I  would  not  do  to  oblige  and 
serve  him  1"   Where  I  have  not  the  means  of  requital, 
the  very  meditation  of  it  is  sufficient.    A  man  is  never- 
theless an  artist  for  not  haviog  his  tools  about  him, 
or  a  musician  because  he  wants  his  fiddle;  nor  is  he 
the  less  brave  because  his  hands  are   bound,  or  the 
W^^rse  pilot  for  being  upon   dry  ground.      If  I  have 
only  wjil  to  be  grateful,  I  am  so.    Let  me  be  upon 
the  whed,  or  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  let  me 
be  bi^nit  li^nb  by  limb,   and   my  whole  body  drop* 
ping  in  the  flfunes,  a  good  conscience  supports  me  in 
all  extremes:    nay,   it  is  comfortable  even   in  death 
itself    for,   when  we  come  to   approach   that  point, 
whi^  care  do  we  take  to  summon  and  call  to  mind 
all  our  benefiictors,  and  the  good  offices  they  have  done 
us,  that  we  may  leave  the  world  fair,  and  set  our  minds 
in  order?  Without  gratitude  we  can  neither  have  secn- 
ritjs  peace,  nor  reputation :  and,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the 
less  ^earabljB,  becansfeit  draws  many  adventitious  bene* 
fits  along  with  it.    Suppose  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
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Stars,  had  no  other  business  than  only  to  pass  over  our 
heads,  without  any  effect  upon  our  minds  or  bodies, 
without  any  regard  to  our  health,  fruits,  or  seasons;  a 
man  could  hardly  lift  up  his  eyes  towards  the  heavens 
without  wonder  and  veneration,  to  see  so  many  millions 
of  radiant  lights,  and  to  observe  their  courses  and  revo- 
lutions, even  without  any  respect  to  the  common  good  of 
the  universe.  But  when  we  come  to  consider,  that  Pro- 
vidence and  nature  are  still  at  work  when  we  sleep,  with 
the  admirable  force  and  operation  of  their  influences  and 
motions,  we  cannot  then  but  acknowledge  their  ornament 
to  be  the  least  part  of  their  value,  and  that  they  are  more 
to  be  esteemed  for  their  virtue  than  for  their  splendour. 
Their  main  end  and  use  is  matter  of  life  and  necessity, 
though  they  may  seem  to  us  more  considerable  for  their 
majesty  and  beauty.  And  so  it  is  with  gratitude,  we 
love  it  rather  for  secondary  ends,  than  for  itself. 

No  man  can  be  grateful  without  contemplating  things 
that  put  the  common  people  out  of  their  wits.  We 
must  go  into  banishment,  lay  down  our  lives,  beggar, 
and  expose  ourselves  to  reproaches,  nay,  it  is  often  seen, 
that  loyalty  suffers  die  punishment  due  to  rebellion ; 
and  that  treason  receives  the  rewards  of  fideli^.  As 
the  benefits  of  it  are  many  and  great,  so  are  the  hazards ; 
which  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  of  all  other  virtues,  and 
it  were  hard,  if  this,  above  the  rest,  should  be  both 
painful  and  fruitless ;  so  that,  though  we  may  go  cur- 
rently on  with  it  in  smooth  way,  we  must  yet  prepare^ 
and  resolve  (if  need  be)  to  force  our  passage  to  it,  even 
if  the  way  were  covered  with  thorns  and  serpents;  and 
&11  back,  fall  edge,  we  must  be  grateful  sdll — grateftil 
for  the  virtue  sak^  and  grateftd  over  and  above  upon 
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the  point  of  interest ;  for  it  preserves  old  friends,  and 
gains  new  ones.  It  is  not  our  business  to  fish  for  one 
benefit  with  another,  and  by  bestowing  a  little  to  get 
more;  or  to  oblige  for  any  sort  of  expedience,  but  be- 
cause I  ought  to  do  it,  and  because  I  We  it,  and  that  to 
snch  a  degree,  that  if  I  could  not  be  grateful,  without 
appearing  the  contrary ;  if  I  could  not  return  a  benefitf 
without  bdng  suspected  of  doing  an  injury,  in  despite 
of  infamy  itself,  I  would  yet  be  grateful.  No  man  is 
greater,  in  my  esteem,  than  he  that  ventures  his  fame  to 
preserve  the  conscience  of  an  honpetrTnan;  the  one  is 
but  imaginary,  the  other  solid  and  inestimable.  I  can«» 
not  call  him  grateful,  who,  in  the  instant  of  returning 
one  benefit,  has  his  eye  upon  another.  He  that  is 
gratefid  for  profit  or  fear,  is  like  a  woman  that  is  honest 
only  upon  the  score  of  reputation. 

As  gratitude  is  a  necessary  and  a  glorious,  so  it  is  also 
an  obvious,  a  cheap,  and  an  easy  virtue.  So  obvious, 
that  wheresoever  there  b  a  life  there  is  a  place  fbr  it;  so 
cheap,  that  the  covetous  man  may  be  grateful  without 
expense ;  and  so  easy,  that  the  sluggard  may  be  so  like- 
wise without  labour.  And  yet,  it  is  not  without  its 
niceties  too^  for  there  may  be  a  time^  a  places  or  occa- 
sion, wherein  I  ought  not  to  return  a  benefit;  nay, 
wherein  I  may  better  disown  it,  than  deliver  it 

Let  it  be  understood,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  gratefid  for  a  good  office^  and  another  thing  to 
return  it;  the  good-will  is  enough  in  one  case^  being  as 
much  as  the  one  side  demands,  and  the  other  promises ; 
but  the  effect  is  requisite  in  the  other.  The  physidaa 
that  has  done  his  best  is  acquitted,  though  the  patient 
dies;  and  so  is  the  advocate  though  the  dient  may  lose 
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Us  cause.    Tlie  general  of  an  snajf  ibmif^  the  betlle 
be  loet»  it  yet  worthy  of  oommendation,  if  he  has  dia- 
charged  all  the  parts  of  a  prudent  commander;  in  this 
ease^  the  one  acquits  himself,  though  the  other  be  never 
the  better  for  it    He  is  a  grateful  man  that  is  alwaya 
willing  and  ready,  and  he  that  seeks  for  all  means  and 
oiDcasions  of  requiting  a  benefit,  though  without  attain- 
ing hb  end,  does  a  great  deal  more  than  the  man  that 
without  any  trouble  makes  an  immediate  return*    Sup- 
pose my  friend  a  prisoner,  and  that  I  have  sold  my  estate 
for  his  ransom,  I  put  to  sea  in  fenl  weather,  and  upon  a 
coast  that  is  pestered  with  pirates^  my  friend  happens  to 
be  redeemed  before  I  come  to  the  places  my  gratitude  is 
as  much  to  be  esteemed  as  if  he  had  been  a  prisoner; 
and  if  I  had  been  taken  and  robbed  myself  it  would  still 
have  been  the  same  case.     Nay,  there  is  a  gratitude  in 
the  very  countenance;  for  an  honest  man  bears  bis  con- 
science in  his  face,  and  propounds  the  requital  of  a  good 
turn  in  the  very  moment  of  receiving  it;  he  is  ebeerfol 
and  confident,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  true  friendship^ 
ddivered  from  all  anxiety.    Ther^  is  this  diflkronce  be- 
twixt a  tbankfol  man  and  an  unthankful ;  the  one  is 
always  pleased  in  the  good  he  has  done^  and  the  otbflr 
only  once^  in  what  he  has  received.     There  must  be  a 
benignity  in  the  estimation,  evoi  in  the  smallest  offices; 
and  suck  a  modesty  as  appears  to  be  obliged  in  whatso- 
ever it  gives.    As  it  is  indeed  a  very  great  benefit»  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  good  office  to  a  worthy  man. 
He  that  attends  to  the  present,  and  remembera  what  is 
fast,  shall  never  be  ungrateful.    Bat,  who  shall  jadg« 
in  the  case?     For  a  span  may  be  gralefiil  without 
a  return,  and  ungratcfol  wkh  it.     Our  best 
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way  is  to  help  every  thing  by  a  fiur  interpretadoii, 
and  wheresoever  there  is  a  doubt,  to  allow  it  the  moit 
^vourable  constmctioni  for  he  that  is  exceptioas  at 
words,  or  looks,  has  a  mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  come  to  cast  up  my  accompt,  and 
know  what  I  owe,  and  to  whom,  though  I  make  my 
lietum  sooner  to  some,  and  later  to  others,  as  occasion 
or  fortune  will  give  me  leave,  yet  I  will  be  just  to  all.  I 
will  be  grateful  to  God,  to  man,  to  those  that  have 
obliged  me^  nay,  even  to  those  that  have  obliged  my 
friends.  I  am  bound  in  honour  and  in  conscience 
to  be  thankful  for  what  I  have  received ;  and  if  it  be 
not  yet  full,  it  is  some  pleasure  still,  that  I  may  hope 
for  more.  For  the  requital  of  a  favour,  there  must  be 
virtue^  occasion,  means,  and  fortune. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  screw  up  justice  to  the  pitch 
of  an  injury.  A  man  may  be  over-righteous;  and, 
why  not  over-grateful  too?  There  is  a  mischievous 
excess,  that  borders  so  close  upon  ingratitude,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other; 
but,  in  regard  that  there  is  good-will  in  the  bottom  of 
it  (however  distempered,  for  it  is  effectually  but  kind- 
ness out  of  the  wits),  we  Uiall  discourse  it  under  die  title 
of  Gratitude  Mistaken. 

feRATITUDE    MISTAKEN. 

To  refuse  a  good  i^Rce,  not  so  much  because  we  do 
not  need  it,  as  because  we  v^ould  not  be  in^bted  for  it, 
is  a  kind  of  fantastical  ingratittrde,  and  somewhat  akin 
to  that  nicety  of  humonr  on  the  other  nde^  of  being 
'inigrate!ful ;   only  A  lies  another  way,  and  seesM  to  tife 
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the  more  pardonable   ingratitude  of  the  two.     Some 
people  take  it  for  a  great  instance  of  their  good-will^  to 
be  still  wishing  their  bene&ctors  such  or  such  a  mis- 
chief, only,  forsooth,  that  they  themselres  might  be  the 
happy  instruments  of  their  release.    These  men  do,  like 
extravagant  lovers,  that  take  it  for  a  great  proof  of  their 
afiection,  to  wuh  one  another  banished,  beggared,  or 
diseased,  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
posini;  to  their  relief.    What  difibrence  is  there  betwixt 
such  wishing  and  cursing?    Such  an  affection,  and  a 
mortal  hatred  ?    The  intent  is  good,  you  will  say,  but 
this  is  a  misapplication  of  it.    Let  such  a  one  fall  into 
my  power,  or  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  his  creditors, 
or  the  common  people^  and  no  mortal  be  able  to  rescue 
him  but  mjrself.    Let  his  life^  his  liber^,  and  his  repu* 
tation,  lie  all  at  stake,  and  no  creature  but  myself  in 
condition  to  succour  him ;  and  why  all  this,  but  because 
he  has  obliged  me,  and  I  would  requite  him?  If  this  be 
gratitude^  to  propound  jails,  shackles,  slavery,  war,  beg- 
gary, to  the  man  that  you  would  requite,  what  wouM 
you  do  where  yoa  are  ungrateful?  This  way  of  proceed* 
ing,  over  and  above  that  it  is  impious  in  itself  is  likewise 
over-hasty  and  unseasonable;  for  he  that  goes  too  fiist, 
IS  as  mudi  to  blame  as  he  that  does  not  move  at  all  (to* 
say  nothing  of  the  injustice),  for  if  I  had  never  been 
obliged,  I  should   never  have  wished  it.    There  are 
seasons  wherein  a  benefit  is  neither  to  be  received  nor 
requited.    To  press  a  return  upon  me,  when  I  do  not 
desire  it,  is  unmannerly;  but  it  is  worse  to  force  me  to 
desire  it.    How  rigorous  would  he  be  to  exact  a  requital, 
who  is  thus  eager  to  return  it?    To  wish  a  man  in  dis- 
tress^ that  I  nay  relieve  him,  is,  first,  to  wish  him  ml- 
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serable :  to  wish  that  he  may  stand  in  need  of  any  body^ 
is  against  him,  and  to  wish  that  he  may  stand  in  need  of 
me^  is  for  myself:  so  that  my  business  is  not  so  mnch  a 
charity  to  my  friend,  as  the  cancelling  of  a  bond,  nay,  it 
is  half  way  the  wish  of  an  enemy.  It  is  barbarous  to 
wish  a  man  in  chains,  sbvery,  or  want,  only  to  bring 
him  out  again ;  let  me  rather  wish  him  powerful,  and 
£appy,  and  myself  indebted  to  him.  By  nature  we  are 
prone  to  mercy,  humanity,  and  compassion :  may  we  be 
excited  to  be  more  so  by  the  number  of  the  grateful, 
may  their  number  increase,  and  may  we  have  no  need  of 
trying  them* 

It  is  not  for  an  honest  man  to  make  way  to  a  good 
olBtce  by  a  crime:  as  if  a  pOot  should  pray  for  a  tempest, 
that  he  might  prove  hb  skill ;  or  a  general  wish  his 
army  routed,  that  he  might  shew  himself  a  great  com- 
mander in  recovering  the  day.  It  is  throwing  a  man 
into  a  river,  to  take  him  out  i^ain.  It  is  an  obligation, 
I  confess,  to  cure  a  wound,  or  a  disease;  but,  to  make 
that  wound,  or  disease^  on  puipose  to  cure  it,  is  a  most 
perverse  ingratitude.  It  is  barbarous  even  to  an  enemy, 
muchmoretoafiriend;  for,  it  is  not  so  much  to  do  him 
a  kindness,  as  to  put  him  in  need  of  it.  Of  the  two,  let 
it  be  rather  a  scar,  than  a  wound;  and  yet  it  would  be 
better  to  have  it  neither.  Rome  had  been  little  beholden 
to  Sdpio,  if  he  had  prolonged  the  Punic  war,  that  he 
might  have  the  finishing  of  it  at  last;  or  to  the.Decii, 
for  dying  for  their  country,  if  they  had  first  brought  it  to 
the  last  extremity  of  needing  their  devotion.  It  may  be 
a  good  contemplation,  but  it  b  a  lewd  wish,  ^neas 
had  never  been  sui^iamed  the  Pious,  if  he  .had  wbhed 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  only  Hiat  he  might  have  the 
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honour  of  taking  his  frther  out  of  the  fire*  It  is  the 
scandal  of  a  physician  to  make  irork^  and  irritate  a  disease, 
and  to  torment  his  patient  for  the  reputation  of  his  cure. 
If  a  man  should  openly  imprecate  poverty,  captiiity,  fear, 
or  danger,  upon  a  parson  that  he  has  been  obliged  to^ 
would  not  the  whole  world  condemn  him  for  it?  and, 
what  is  the  di£Eerenoe ;  bat  that  the  one  is  only  a  private 
wish,  and  the  other  a  puUic  declaration?  Rutilns  wat 
told,  in  his  exile,  that,  for  his  domfiMrtf  there  would  be 
ere  long  a  eivU  war,  that  would  iHing  all  the  banished 
men  home  again.  <<  Gad  forbid,''  says  he*  *"  for  I  had 
rather  my  country  should  blush  for  my  banishment, 
than  mourn  for  my  reCom/'  How  much  more  honour- 
jsUe  is  it  to  owe  eheerfully»  than  to  pay  dishonestly?  It 
is  the  wish  of  an  enemy  to  take  a  town,  that  he  may  pre- 
serve it,  and  to  be  victorious,  that  he  may  foigive^  but,  the 
ner^eemes  after  the  cmdty;  besides  that  it  is  an  injury 
both  tof  Ood  and  man,  for  the  man  must  be  first  afflicted 
by  Heflven,  to  be  relieved  by  tne.  So  that  we  impose  the 
crael^fipon  God,  and  take  the  compassion  to  ourselves; 
and,  at  the  best,  it  is  but  a  curse^  that  makes  way  for  a 
biassing;  the  bare  wish  ia  an  injury,  and,  if  it  do«s  not 
take  efisct,  it  is  becanae  Heaven  has  not  heard  our 
prqrers.  Or,  if  they  should  succeed,  the  fear  itself  is  a 
toiment;  and  it  is  miach  more  desirable  to.havea  fic^ 
and  unshaken  security.  It  is  firieqdly  to  wish  it  jnyour 
power  to  oblige  me,  if  I  ever  chaauce  to  need  it;  but  it  ia 
unkind  to  wish  me  miserably  that  I  may  need  it*  Hq^ 
much  more  pious  is  it,  and  humane^  to  wish  .that  I  may 
never  want  the  occasion  of  obliging,  nor  tfae«  means  of 
doing  it,  nor  ever  have  reason  to  repent  of  wjt^t  I  b^ve 
done ! 
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or  IKGRATITUDB. 

Inobatityjbb  is,  of  all  crimea,  that  which  we:are  to 
accoant  the  most  Tenial  in  others,  and  the  most  mit>ar* 
donable  in  ourselves.  It  is  impious  in  the  highest  degree^ 
for  it  makes  us  fight  against  our  children  and  our  altars. 
There  are,  there  ever  were^  and  there  ever  will  he^  cri« 
minab  of  all  sorts,  as  murderers,  tyrants,  thieves,  adul* 
terers,  traitors,  robbers,  and  sacrilegious  persons,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  notorious  crime  without  a  mixture 
of  ingratitude.  It  disunites  mankind,  and  breaks  the 
very  piUars  of  society.  And  yel^  so  ftr  is  this  prodigious 
wickedness  bom  being  any  wonder  to  us,  that  even 
thankfulness  itsdf  were  much  the  greater  of  the  two. 
For  men  are  deterred  from  it  by  labour,  expense^  laad- 
aeas,  business^  or  else  diverted  from  it  by  lust,  envy, 
ambition,  pride^  levity,  rashness,  fioar ;  nay,  by  the  very 
shame  of  confessing  what  they  have  received.  And  die 
uathankfid  man  has  nothing  to  say  for  himsdf  all  this 
while;  for  there  needs  neither  paina^  or  fortune^  for  the 
disdHurge  of  his  duty ;  beside,  the  inward  anxiety  and 
torment,  when  a  man's  oonsdence  makes  him  afraid  of 
his  own  diou|^. 

To  wpeak  jigainst  the  ongmtefol,  is  to  mil  agaihst 
mankind,  for  even  tJiose  that  comjriaki  are  guilty  r  nor 
do  I  9petk  only  of  those  that  do  not  Uve  up  to  the  strict 
rale  of  virtue^  but  mankind  itself  is  degenerated  and  lost. 
We  live  unthankfoUy  in  this  vporid,  and  we  go  struggUog 
and  muimarkig  out  of  it,  dissatisfied  with  our  lot; 
wheseas  we  AouU  be  geatefiil  for  the  blessing  we  have 
iBttjoyed,  and  aceount  that  anffident  which  IVovidence 
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has  appointed  for  us.  A  little  more  time  may  make  our 
lives  longer,  but  not  happier,  and  whensoever  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  God  to  call  us,  we  must  obey ;  and  yet  all 
this  while  we  go  on  quarrelling  at  the  world,  for  what 
we  find  in  ourselves ;  and  we  are  yet  more  unthankful  to 
heaven,  than  we  are  to  one  another.  What  benefit  can 
be  great  now  to  that  man  that  despises  the  bounties  of 
his  Maker  ?  We  would  be  as  strong  as  elephants,  as 
swift  as  bucks,  as  light  as  birds,  and  we  complain  that 
we  have  not  the  sagacity  of  dogs,  the  sight  of  eagles,  the 
long  life  of  ravras,  nay,  that  we  are  not  immortal, 
and  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come. 
Nay,  we  take  it  ill,  that  we  are  not  gods  upon  earth ; 
never  considering  the  advantages  of  our  condition,  or 
the  benignity  of  Providence  in  the  comforts  that  we  en- 
joy. We  subdue  the  strongest  of  creatures,  and  over- 
take the  fleetest;  we  reclaim  the  fiercest,  and  outwit 
the  craftiest;  we  are  within  one  d^ree  of  heaven  itself, 
and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  Since  there  is  not  any  one 
creature  which  we  had  rather  be^  we  take  it  ill  that  we 
cannot  draw  the  united  excellencies  of  all  other  creatures 
into  ourselves.  Why  are  we  not  rather  thankful  to  that 
Goodness,  whidi  has  sutgected  the  whole  creation  to  our 
use  and  service  ? 

The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and  self- 
oonceit,  avarice^  envy,  &c.  It  is  a  familiar  exclamation, 
'-^*<  It  is  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me^  but  it  came  so 
late,  and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  even  as  good  been  with- 
out it ;  if  he  had  not  given  it  to  me,  he  must  have  given  it 
to  somebody  else;  it  was  nothing  out  of  his  own  pocket'' 
Kay,  we  are  so  ungrateful,  that  he  that  gives  us  all  we 
have^  if  he  leares  any  thing  to  himself,  we  reckon  that 
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he  does  ns  an  iDjAry.  It  cost  Julias  Caesar  his  life,  the 
t disappointment  of  his . unsatiable  companions;  and  yet 
he  reaenred  nothing  of  all  that  he  got  to.  himself,  but  the 
iiber^  of  disposing  it.  There  is  no  benefit  so  lat*ge^ 
but  malignity  will  still  lessen  it;  none  so  narrow,  which 
a  good  interpretation  will  not. enlarge.  No  man  shall 
ever  be  gvatefiil,  that  riews  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  side; 
or  takes  agood  office  by  the  wrong  handle.  The  avari- 
dous'man  is  naturally  ungratefol,  for  he  neyer  thinks 
he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has, 
•only  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  shall  find 
in  others  a  Idnd  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes  a  man 
ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligation,  because  it  is  a  con- 
fisskin  that  he  has  received  one 

Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another,  is  inhuman ; 
but  to  return  evil  for  good,  is  diabolical.  There  aretdo 
many  even  of  this.'soTt,  who^  the.more  they  owe,  the  more 
they  hate.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to 
oblige  those  people^  for  when  they  are  consciousof not  pay- 
ing the  debt,  they  wish  the  creditorout  of  the  way.  It  is 
a  mortal  hatred,  that  which  arises  irom  the  shame  of  an 
abased  benefit.  When  we  are  oatthe  asking  side,  what 
a  deal  of  cringing  there  is,  and  pMrfession  ? — **  Well,  I 
flhall  never  foxget  this  fiivour,  .U  will  be  an  eternal  oUi- 
galion'to  me."  But,  within  a  while,  the  note  ii^  changed, 
and  we  hear  no  more  words  on  it|  till  by  little  and  little 
it  is  all  quite  fbfgotten.  So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of 
a  benefit,  there  is  nothing  dearer  to. us,  nor  any  thing 
cheaper  when  we  have  received  it.  And  yet  a  man  may 
as  well  refuse  to  deliver  up  asum  of  ntoney  that  is  left  to 
him  in  trust  without  a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office 
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witboot  asking ;  and  wben  we  lave  aA  value  any  fiifther 
for  tbe  benefit  we  do  comnnoiily  mot  aa  littk  fiir  ihe 
aiithoi*.  Ptofile  foUow  their  intereil$  «iie  muk  is  gral^ 
fid  for  hife  contenience^  and  anotfaar  Huqi  jb  ttngMafiil 
for  the  same  reason. 

Some  are  trngraf^ftd  to  their  own  uantry,  and  tbeir 
comitiy  no  less  ungratsAil  to  others  io  that  the  con- 
plaiBt  of  ingratttnde  reaches  all  oieir.  Ikadi  not  tftr  sen 
#ishforthedeadiofhts&dier«  tiie  iMisbaad  for  thst  of 
hiswile^ikc  Bot  wfaocatilobkftv|[rafiludeinail  agb 
of  so  nmtty  gaping  and  craving  ^ip^tilsi^  where  all  peo- 
ple teke^  nd  none  gife?  In  an  age  tjf  Voeoee  to  dl 
sorts  of  vaniqr  and  widEednssSf  aa  lost^  gjlatSony,  aRrarioe^ 
tni^f  amUtioD,  dod^  insoienoe^  lentj^  osntitma^  foatf 
rashnessy  piiTate  discords  and  public  evils,  extrawngsult 
and  grooncUess  wiskieSy  vsJii  confidences,  siekly  afeetion% 
sfaamdcss  iibiMetie%  rapine  authorised,  and  the  vidbtioti 
cf  idl  thiqgs^  sacred  and  profime:  obligations  are poiu 
soed  widi  sword  and  poisonr;  benefits  atfe  tuiMd  into 
erinies;  and  that  blood  most  seditbusly  quit,  for  whiek 
eViry  honest  ma^  shoaid  espdse  hSs  own.  Those  Ait 
should  be  the  preservers  of  their  cdiiitiy,  i^^  the  de- 
sttoyeie  of  it;  and  it  kjimaiter  df  digniiy  to  tramiile 
upon  thegbvermnMti  the  swoid  gifee  the  -law,  and 
mercenaries  take  up  arms  against  didrmastenu  Aifaobg 
fliese  turbulent  and  unndy  aiotiens^  what  hope  Is  them 
of  flndkig  honesty  bt  good  ftM^  wkMi  is  the  quietest  of 
«U  virtoss?  There  is  no  ««e  Uvcif  imagsf  ^  Iranulii 
life  than  that  of  a  coflqoared  dty;  llierwis  neithcrmeity^ 
OBodesig^  nor  fd%ion;  and  if  we  forget  odr  lives,  ^oe 
meywtU  forget  our  b^efits.  TbetiMdidMMidswMi 
auBpUs  of  ungratefid  pcmM,  aad  nwkia with  those 
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of  ttogratefid  governments.  Was  not  Catiline  nngrate* 
fulf  whose  maUoe  aSine^i  iiot  oply  at  the  masteriag  qf 
bis  oountij}  bvt  at  th^  total  destruction  of  it,  l:^  calling 
in  an  ii^yeterate  and  Tindiotive  enemy  from  beyond  the 
AlpSf  to  wreak  their  long^thirsted-for  revengCi  and  to 
sacrifice  the  Uvea  of  as  many  noble  Romans,  as  mi^t 
serve  to  answer  and  appease  thegboets  of  the  slaughtered 
Gaols?  Was  not  Sfaiii^ nnipratefol^  tbat,  fromacom* 
mon  soldier,  being  raised  up  to  consul,  not  only  gave 
the  word  for  civil  bloodshed  and  massacres,  but  was  him« 
adf  the  aign  for  the  ocecntipn ;  and  every  a\Bn  he  met 
in  the  streets,  to  whom  he  did  not  stretch  out  bis  rigfat- 
haad,  was  mmdtredf  Ami^  was  net  Sylia  angratdbl 
t^th  tftal*  «dieB  he  had  waded  up  to  the  gates  in  human 
blood,  carried  lhe0ntrage  into  the  city,  and  tfieva  most 
barbafoody  cat  two  entiee  legiaoa  to  pieces  in  a  comer, 
aot  0tdy  after  the  victory^  fant  most  per6djoosiy  after 
qfsarler  givien  them  ?  Gfaaod  God  I  ihut  ever  any  maa 
alMvUiliaft  only  eaeape Miih  impaii^,  but  receive  a  le^ 
wwd  ftif  so  bpfrid  a  idHahiy<!  Waa  not  Pempey  rni^ 
gpralefal  too^  whoi  after  Aeee  coosnlsbips,  three  triuaqdis, 
tmd  so  many  honoars  usurped  before  bin  time,  split  the 
ooBummwealdi  into  three  parts,  and  brought  it  to  sndi 
a  pass,  that  tkece  was  no  hope  of  safety  but  by  sUvery^. 
^atalf^foraood^  to  abate  die  envy  of  Ills  power,  he  took 
aAer  partners  with  Urn  into  the  ^[overmnent,  as  if  tflat, 
which  waa  not  lawfol  for  any  one,  might  have  beett 
alleHaahJe  for  more;  dividing  and  distributing  die  prof^^ 
einoes,  and  iNreakiiig  ail  dnto  a  triumvirate^  resernag 
alHl  two  .pacts  of  the  three  in  his  own  famtty.  And  was 
jMit  Cassar  uagratefid  alio?  though,  to  give  him  hisdiM^ 
he  sna  a  man  of  »hM  amad ;  anecdfiilinbis3nctoriei^and 
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never  killed  any  man,  but  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 
Letnsi  therefore,  forgive  one  another.  Only  one  word 
more  now,  for  the  shame  of  ungrateful  governments. 
Was  not  Camillus  banished  ?  Scipio  disihissed  ?  and 
Cicero  exiled  and  plundered?  But  what  is  all  this  to 
those  that  are  so  mad  as  to  dispute  even  the  goodness  of 
Heaven,  which  gives  us  all,  and  expects  nothing  again, 
but  continues  giving  to  the  most  untbankfid  and  com- 
plainiog? 

THERE   CAN    BE   NO    LAW    AGAINST   INGRATITUDE. 

Inobatitude  is  80  dangerous  to  itself,  and  bo  detec- 
table to  other  people,  that  nature,  one  would  think,  had 
sufficiently  provided  against  it,  without  need  of  any  other 
law.  For  every  ungrateful  man  is  his  own  enemy,  and 
it  aeems  superfluous  to  compel  a  man  to  be  kind  to  him* 
self,  and  to  follow  his  own  inclinationsii  This,  of  all 
wickedness  imaginable,  is  certfilnly  the  vice  which  does 
the  most  divide  and  distract  human  nature*  Without 
the  exercise  and  the  commerce  of  mutual  offices,  we  can 
be  neither  happy  nor  safe ;  for  it  is  only  society  that 
secures  us:  take  us  one  by  one^  and  we  are  a  prey  ev^i 
to  brutes,  as  well  as  to  one  another.  Nature  has  brought 
tts  into  the  world  naked  and  unarmed ;  we  have  not  the 
teeth  or  the  paws  of  lioos  and  bears,  to  make  ourselves 
terrible,  but  by  the  two  blessings  of  reason  and  unioir, 
we  secure  and  defisnd  ourselves  against  violence  and  fiw- 
tune*  This  it  is  that  makes  a  man  the  master  of  all  other 
creatures,  who  otherwise  were  scarce  a  match  for  the 
weakest  of  them.  This  it  is  that  comforts  us  in  sickness 
in  age^in  misery,  in  pains,  and  in  the  wcNrst  of  calamities* 
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Take  away  this  combinatioiiy  and  mankind  is  dissociated^ 
and  fliils  to  pieces.     It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  law  es- 
tabhshed  against  this  abominable  vice :  but  we  cannot 
say  yety  that  it  escapes  unpunished,  for  a  public  hatred 
is  certainly  the  greatest  of  all  penalties ;  over  and  above 
that,  we  lose  the  most  valuable  blessing  of  life,  in  the  not 
bestowing  and  receiving  of  baiefits.    If  ingratitude  were 
to  be  punished  by  a  hiw,  it  would  discredit  the  obligation ; 
for  a  benefit  is  to  be  given^  not  lent    And  if  we  have  no 
return  at  all,  there  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint ;  for  gra* 
titude  were  no  virtue^  if  there  were  any  danger  in  being 
ungrateful.      There  are  halters,  1  know,  hooks  and  gib- 
bets, provided  for  homicide^  poison,  sacrilege,  and  rebel- 
lion;  but  ingratitude  (l^ere  upon  earth)  is  only  punished 
in  Che  schools,  all  fiirther  pains  and  inflictions  being 
wholly  remitted  to  divine  justice..    And,  if  a  man  may 
judge  of  the  conscience  by  the  countenance,  the  ungrate- 
ful man  is  never  without  a  canker  at  his  heart;  his  mind 
and  aspect  is  sad  and  solicitous,  whereas  the  other  is 
always  cheerful  and  serene. 

As  there  are  no  laws  extant  against  ingratitude,  so  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  contrive  any,  that  in  all  circum- 
stances should  reach  it.  If  it  were  actionable,  there  would 
not  be  courts  enough  in  the  whole  world  to  try  the  causes 
in.  There  can  be  no  setting  a  da^ibr' the  requiting 
of  benefits,  as  for  the  paymeo$<tf  moneys  rior  any  esti- 
mate upon  the  benefits  themselves^  b«rttbe  whole  matter 
rests  in  the  conscience  of  both  paries :  and  then  there 
are«o  many  degrees  of  it,  that  the  satne  rule  will  never 
serve  all.  Beside  that,  to  proportion,  it,  as  the  benefit  is 
greater  and  less,  will  be  both  impracticable  and  without 
reason*     One  good  turn  saves  my  lifo^  another  my  free*    . 
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Aomt  m  t)€r^d¥entore  ny  very  mmL   How  shall  any  hm 
sow  auit  a  puDishment  to  an  isgratitndey  nnder  thfte 
diflering  degrees  ?    It  must  not  be  said  in  ben^ts  as   . 
in  bonds-^**  Pay  wbat  yon  owe."      How  shall  a  man 
paylife^  bealtb»  credit,  seourity,  in  kind?    There  can 
be  no  set  rule  to  bonnd  that  in&nfte  variety  of  cases, 
which  ar«  more  properly  the  subject  of  humanity  and 
reiyion,  thM  of  hm  and  public  justice.     There  w^rid 
be  disl^utee  abo  %bont  the  benefit  itself  i^iiich  must  to- 
tally depend  Upon  the  conotasy  of  the  jwdge,  for  no  kw 
iniaginiUe  can  eefc  it  fbrib.     One  man  gives  me  an  ai- 
tftte,  another  only  tends  me  a  sword,  and  that  awond 
pcesdVea  m^  life.    Nay,  the  very  same  thing  bovbtII 
wi|ys  done,  changes  the  quaU^  of  the  obligation.    A 
word,  a  toni^  a  look,  makes  a  great  alteration  in  the 
case.    How  shall  we  judge  then,  and  determine  a  mat- 
ter which  does  not  depend  i^pon  die  fiict  itself  but  upofti 
the  force  and  intention  of  it?    Some  things  are  reputed 
benefits,  not  for  their  valoe^  bat  because  we  desire  ihem 
and  there  are  offices  of  much  greater  valae^  that  we  do 
not  reckon  upon  at  all.    If  ingratitude  were  liable  to  a 
law,  we  must  never  give  but  before  witnesses,  which 
wouU  overthrow  the  dignity  of  the  benefit.     And  than 
the  punishment  most  eithter  he  equal,  where  the  crimes 
aoe  unequal,  or  dae  it  mmt  be  unrighteous :  so  that 
blood  must  answer  for  Uood    He  liwt  is  ni^ratefiil  for 
my  saving  his  lifo^  must  forfeit  his  own.   And,  whatean 
be  more  inhuman,  than  that  benefits  -shonhl  condnde  in 
sanguinaryeveatS'?    A  man  saves  my  life»  and  I  am 
u^graftefid  for  it:'shjall  I  be  pnnidied  inmy  purse?  thai 
is  iQD'lJItla ;  if  it  be  ksa  dian  die  bteefit,  4t  la  nnjnst,  and 
it  muat  be  capital  to  he  made  eqnal  to  it    There  sure. 


Generouty  if  letieiicd  by  cftotioa. 

mof  ttyver,  i^rtain  priinl^gefl  ginnted  to  parentis  that  en 
nort r  be  reduced  Ip  a  cqimdod  rule ;  their  injarieB  may 
b^  QQffnizaUe,  bm  not  thek  beoisfiAk  The  divefeiQr  ef 
QMS  ia  too  large  and  ii)lfioatl»»  to  be  brouglit  within  tlM 
pna^iect  of  a  bi^ :  «o  that  it  an.oiacfa  mooe  equitable  to 
pMnifih  lUMie^.  tJbMi  ft>  puaiib  all  alike.  What  if  a  man 
foUo«rs  a  gpod  offio^^thiaai^aiy ;  wtiethcr  or  no  shall 
tbJUquit  scpree?  or  who  ihaUl compare  them,  and  weigh 
th^oaeagalMtthooiber?  Theteie  nolher  thing  jret 
^dl».I¥«rhapi»  wedo  nat  dream'og  not  one  man  upon 
tli»  4w  of  thttfalrdi  would  enape^  and  yet  ewy  man 
WKiuUeKpeetttobeliixManjndga*  Qnce  agidny  we  am 
dttrof!  uB  utignMinl»  and  tbt  numbea  doi»  not  only  take 
iMMgr  the  ahane^  hnt  gkree  anthonQr.  and  proleetlon  to 
tfanwiflkedncii. 

Ittiafthaughtmaennable,  byaame^  thalrtbereehould  be 
a  law  iigninnt  ingratitnde;*  fer;  lagr  t&ey,  it  it  ooomon 
for  one  city  to  upbndd  anoAer,  and  to  ebrnthat  of 
peatarHjr^  which  waftbeetoNBed  npoti  Aeii'akieefllart':  bnt- 
tkhik  only  damoar  without  mmo.  It^  u  obj^edtodbf 
othen,  as  a  discouragement  to  good  oflioeSf  if^Bien  jiiall- 
not  be  made  answerable  for  them ;  but  I  say,  on  the 
other  side»  that  no  man  would  accept  of  a  benefit  upon 
those  terms.  He  that  gives^  is  prompted  to  it  by  a 
goodness  of  mind,  and  the  generosity  of  the  action  is 
lessened  by  the  caution ;  for  it  is  his  desire  that  the  ra» 
ceiver  should  please  himself  and  owe  no  more  than  ha 
Ibinkafit.  But,  what  if  this  might  occasion  fewer  bene- 
fits, BO  long  as  they  would  befiranker  ?  nor  is  there  any 
hurt  in  putting  a  check  upon  rashness  and  profiisioii.  In 
answer  to  this,  men  will  be  carefid  enoiq^  whom  they 
oblige  without  alaw;  nor  is  it  possiUa  for  a  jodlge  ever 
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to  set  U8  right  in  it,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  bnt  the 
faith  of  the  receiver.  The  honour  of  a  benefit  is  this 
way  preserved,  which  is  otherwise  profistned,  when  it 
conies  to  be  mercenary,  and  made  matter  of  contention. 
We  are  even  forward  enough  of  ourselves  to  wrangle, 
without  unnecessary  provocations.  It  would  be  well,  I 
think,  if  monies  might  pass  upon  the  same  conditions 
with  other  benefits,  and  the  payment  remitted  to  the 
conscience  without  formalizing  upon  bills  and  securities ; 
but  human  wisdom  has  rather  advised  with  convenience 
than  virtue,  and  chosen  rather  to  force  honesty,  than  ex- 
pect it.  For  every  paltry  sum  of  money  there  must  be 
bonds,  witnesses,  counterparts,  powers,  &c.  which  is  no 
other  than  a  shameful  confisssion  of  fraud  and  wickedness 
when  more  credit  is  given  to  our  seals  than  to  our  minds ; 
and  caution  taken  lest  he  that  has  received  the  money 
should  deny  it.  Were  it  not  better  now  to  be  deceived 
by  some^  than  to  suspect  all  ?  What  is  the  difiereno^ 
at  this  rate^  betwixt  the  benefieictor  and  an  usurer,  save 
only  that  in  the  benebctor's  case,  there  is  no  body 
sjtands  boupd? 
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A  HAPPY  LIFE- 


or    A   HAPPY    LIFE,    AND    WHErAn    IT   CONSISTS. 

Thbre  is  not  any  thing  in  this  world,  perhaps,  that  is 
more  talked  of,  and  less  understood,  than  the  business 
of  a  happy  life.  It  is  every  man's  mah  and  design,  and 
yet  not  one  of  a  thousand  diat  knows  wherein  that  hap- 
piness consists.  We  live^  however,  in  a  blind  and 
eager  pursuit  of  it,  and  the  more  haste  we  make  in 
a  wrong  way,  the  &rther  we  are  from  our  journey's 
end. '  Let  u%  therefore^  first  consider— What  it  is  we 
would  be  at  And,  seconc^ly,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
to  compass  it.  If  we  be  right,  we  shall  find  every  day 
how  much  we  improve;  but  if  we  either  follow  the  cry, 
or  the  track  of  people  that  are  out  of  the  way,  we  must 
expect  to  be  misled,  and  to  continue  our  days  in  wan- 
dering and  error.  Wherefore  it  highly  concerns  us  to 
take  along  with  us  a  skilful  guide,  for  it  is  not  in  this,  as 
in  other  voyages,  where  the  high*way  brings  us  to  our 
place  of  repose,  or»  if  a  man  ahould  happen  to  be  out, 
where  the  inhabitants  might  set  him  right  again ;  but, 
on  the  ooBtiary,  the  beaten  road  is  here  the  most  dan- 
geroiM,  and  the  people^  instead  of  helping  us,  misguide 
us.  Let  us  not  therefore  follow  like  beaste,  but  rather 
govern  ourselves  by  reason  than  by  example.  It  fares 
with  us  in  human  life  as  in  a  rooted  army,  one  stumbles 
first,  and  then. another  fells  upon  him,  and  so  they 
fixllow,  one  upon  ahe  neck  of  another,  until  the  whole 
field  comes  to  be  but  one*  heap  of  .miscarriagei.    And 
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the  mischier  is,  thut  the  number  of  the  multitade  carries 
it  against  truth  and  justice,  so  that  we  must  leave  the 
crowd,  if  we  would  be  happy ;  for  the  question  of  a 
happy  life  is  not  to  -be  decided  by  vote :  nay,  so  fiur 
from  it,  that  plurality  of  voices  is  still  an  argument  of 
the  wrong ;  the  common  people  find  it  easier  to  bdieve 
than  to  judge,  and  content  them^dves  wiih  what  ifrosnai 
never  examining  whether  it  be  good  or  no*  By  Am 
iiomwn  l^ple  is  intended  the  man  of  tklc|.  fia  weB 
as  the  douted  shoe,  for  I  do  not  distjagnisk  (ham  hgr 
dbe  eyei  but  by  the  mind,  which  h  the  pteper  jiidgQ 
of  the  roan.  Worldly  felicity,  I  knew,,  makes  thie  b^pd 
giddy ;  but  if  ever  a  man  comes  to  himself  i^gaiiv  he  will 
aonfess^^tfafit  whatsoever  he  has  dooe^  he  wiahes  uodona-^ 
aod  that  the  things  he.  feared  were  better  than  those  Jw 
prayed  fcr. 

ThetnieMdty  of  life  is  to^be'fireefTOn  pertKrbatioBa, 
to  uadorstaod  our  duties  toward  God  and  man^  to  enjoy 
tha.  present,  withoul  aay  anxious  dependence  apon  the 
liltttre.  Meft  to  aqiuse  ourselves,  with  ettkec  hopes,  ar 
jbais^  but  lo  rest  satisfiied  with  what  we  hav^  whidfc  is 
albandanlly  suflKcient;  for  he  that  iasoi  waota  aothingb 
Tba  great  blessings  of  mankind  are  witiuAttan  and  wilkio 
QUI!  reaeh^  bat  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  like  peopk  in  the 
cbik,  we  ftll  find  upon  the  very  thing  we  seardv  fos) 
nitboait  finding-  it.  TranquiUity  is  a.  esctain  qyiali^i 
f£  mind,  winch  no  oondktcoi  of  finiune  ean  eithai  esall 
ar.depre8s.  Nothing  can  mdce  it  less,  finr  it  iatheralBti 
of  human*  periection;  it  raises  us  aahigh  as  a«  caniga^ 
and  mi&es  every  man  his  own  siqiportcr;  ^duneM  h« 
Aati  is  home  up  by  aiqr  thing  ebe  mqr&lL  Bm*dkU 
fidgBM  as^t»  aad  perseffaees  in  it,  e^fofi  a  pespeUiil 
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cilm :  be  takef  a  trad protpeet  i»r  things ;  he  obseiretan 
dfdeiv  meanire^  a  deeontai  in  all  his  aetions;  he  has  a 
bene^oknee  in  lua  nature ;  he  squares  his  life  according 
to  Mucyn^  and  draws  to  himself  lore  and  admiration. 
Without  ft  certain  and  an  vnchangeaUe  judgmenti  all 
the  rest  is  but  tiielitadon ;  but  he  that  always  wills  and 
nSb  Ihe  same  thin^  is  undoubtedlj  in  the  right.    Li* 
htttj  and  serenitj  of  mind  must  necessarily  ensue  upon 
the  maaiering  of  those  things  whidi  either  allure  or  af* 
IMght  ua»  when,  instead  of  riiose  flashy  pleasures  (which, 
Hfein  at  die  best,  are  both  Tain  and  hortfhl  together), 
we  shall  find  onrsebespossessed  of  Joys  tranaporttng  and 
overlastiBg.    It  must  be  a  sound  mind  diat  makes  a 
hippy  man;  there  most  be  a  constancy  iodl conditions; 
%  more  fiir  the  things  of  this  world,  hue  without  trouble; 
and  Mieh  an  indiflbreney  for  the  bounties  of  fortune^  that 
eMier  with  them,  orwitliottt  them,  we  may  live  content- 
ed)y .  There  must  be  nmther  lamentation,  nor  quarrelling, 
nur  sleidi,  nor  fear,  fiir  it  makes  a  discord  in  a  man's 
tffe.     He  that  fears,  senres.    The  joy  of  a  wise  man 
etands  ton  widiout  interruption,  in  aD  places,  at  all 
times,  and  la  dll  conditions,  his  thoughts  are  cheerful 
and  quiet*    As  it  naver  came  in  to  him  from  without,  so 
it  will  aerer  leave  him ;  bat  is  bora  within  him,  and  in- 
separable from  him.    It  is  a  solicitous  Jife  that  is  egged 
on  with  the  hope  of  any  thing,  though  never  so  open  and 
esisy  j  nay,  thm^jh  a  man  AouU  never  sufim*  any  sort  of 
disaiUMiailBiinl     1  do  net  speak  diis,  either  as  a  bar  to 
die  fiur  eigoymettt  of  lawiul  pfeararcs,  or  to  the  gentle 
tflatteriesof  >tip immaWn .eaBpectations, but  on  thecontraiy, 
I  wmU  base  men  to  be  always  in  good  hmnom*,  pro- 
vided that  it  arises  ham  dirir  own  souls,  and  becKe- 
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ritthed  in  their  own  breasts.     Other  delights  are  trivial ; 
Ihey  may  smooth  the  brow,  but  they  do  not  fill  and  af- 
fect the  heart     True  joy  is  a  serene  and  sober  motion ; 
and  they  are  miserably  out,  that  take  laughing  for  re*- 
joicihg;  the  seat  of  it  is  within,  and  there  is  no  cheerful- 
ness like  the  resolution  of  a  brave  mind,  that  has  for,tune 
under  its  feet.    He  that  can  Ipok  death  in  the  face. and 
bid  it  welcome,  open  his  door  to  poverty,  and  bridle  hif 
^)petites,  this  is  the  man  whom  Providence  has  establish- 
ed in  the  possession  of  inviolable  delights.    The  pleasures 
of  the  vulgar  are  ungroundedf  thin,  and  superficial ;  but 
the  other  are  solid  and  eternal.    As  the  body  itself  is 
rather  a  necessary  thing  than  a  great,  so  the  comforts  of  it 
are  but  temporary  and  vain ;  beside^  that  without  extra* 
ordinary  moderation,  their  end  is  only  pain  and  repen* 
tance.    Whereas  a  peaceful  conscience,  honest  thoughts, 
virtuous  actions,  and  an  indiflference  for  casual  events, 
are  blessings  without  end,  satiety,  or  measure.    This 
consummated  state  of  felicity  is  only  a  submission  to  the 
dictate  of  right  nature :  the  foundation  of  it  is  wisdom 
and  virtue;  the  knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  and 
the  conformity  of  the  will  to  that  knowledge. 

HUMAN     HAPPINESS      18      FOUNDED      UPON     WISDOM 
AND     virtue;      AND     FlRST^     OP     WISDOM. 

Taking  for  granted,  that  human  happiness  is  fi>unded 
upon  wisdom  and  virtue^  we  shall  treat  upon  these  two 
points  in  order  as  they  lie ;  and,  first,  of  wisdom ;  and  not 
in  the  latitude  of  its  various  operations,  but  only  as  it 
has  a  regard  to  good  life,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind* 

Wisdom  is  a  right  understanding,  a  fiMnilty  of  discern* 
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ing  good  irom  evil,  what  is  to  be  choaen  and  what '  re- 
jected, a  judgment'grounded  upoii  the  vakie  of  thtog^ 
and  not  the  common  opinion  of  them ;  an  equality  of 
force,  and  a  strength  of  resolution.  It  sets  a  watch  over 
our  words  and  deeds,  it  takes  up  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  nature,  and  makes  us  invincible,  by  either 
good  or  evil  fortune.  It  is  largb  and  spaciQus,  and  ror 
quires  a  great  deal  of  room  to  work  in ;  it  ransacks  hear 
ven  and  earth;  it  has  for  its  object  things  past  and  to 
come,  transitory  and  eternal.  It  examines  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  what  it  is,,  when  it  began,  and  how 
long  it  will  continue :  and  so  for  the  mind,*  whence  it 
came,  what  it  is,  when  it  begins,  bow  long  it  lasts,  whe- 
ther or  no  it  p^0es  from  one  form  to  anothei^  or  serves 
only  one^  and  wanders  when  it  leaves  us ;  where  it  abides 
in  the  state  of  separation,  and  what  the  actioi^  of  it; 
what  use  it  makes  of  liberty,  whether  or  no  it:  retains  the 
memory  of  things  past,  and  comes  to  the  knowledge  of 
itself.  It  is  the  habit  of  a  perfect  mind,  and  the  perfisc- 
tion  of  humanity  raised  as  high  as  nature  can;  carry  it*- 
It  differs  from  philosophy,  as  avarice  and  money;  the 
one  desires,  and  the  other  is  desired ;  the  one  is  the  ef- 
fect and  the  reward  of  the  other.  To  be  wise,  ia  tbeuse 
of  wisdom,  as  seeing  is  the  use  of  eyes,  and  weU-^qieidcifig 
the  use  of  eloquence.  He  that  Js  perfectly  wise.'is.pep- 
ftctly  happy';  nay  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom  imakes 
life  easy.  Ndther  is  it  enough  to  know  this,  unless  :we 
prkitit  in  our  minds  by  daily  meditation,  and  so  bring 
a  good  will  to  a  good  habit.  And  we  must  practise 
what  we  preach ;  for  philosqjdiy  is  not  a  subject  for  po- 
pular ostentation, .  nor.  does  it  rest  ia  words^  but  in 
ttuiigt :  it  is  not  an  entertainment  taken  up  finr  dd%^9 
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or  to  ^eBtaste  to  our  Idsar^  but  it  fiishioQs  tbe mind, 
ggifeniB  our  MtkHM,  tdl*  119  wbm  w«  tpre  lo  do^  and  what 
not.  It  ats  at  tho  hdni  and  guides  us  tbrongh  all 
luaardi ;  nay  we  cannot  be  Mfe  witbout  itr  &r  every 
hour  gives  us  wm  ooeaaion  to  make  uteof  il.  It  informs 
us  in  all  the  duties  of  lift^  piety  to  oor  parents,  &ith  to 
tMir  friends,  charily  to  the  mwei^blsb  judgment  in  00m- 
set;  it  gifes  ns  pesce  t^  fearing  nothin|^  and  riches  by 
eoteting  nothing. 

There  is  no  condition  of  life  that  excludes  a  wise  nan 
hmkk  discharging  his  du^*  If  his  fortune  be  good,  be 
tempers  it;  if  bad^  be  masters  it;  if  he  has  an  estate^ 
hewiUeBsrcisebisrinnefaiplen^;  if nonCiUi poverty; 
if  he  cannot  do  il  in  has  coontry,  he  will  do  it  in  bausb^ 
ment;  if  he  has  no  commmidy  he  will  do  the  office  efa 
onnman  soUieiv  Some  paople  bote  the  ddU  of  redftim* 
inglin  Acraest  of  hsatts^  thqr  witt  make  a  Uon  embrace 
ins  ktsper,  n  tjjgBt  Urn  hioi»  end  an  d^pbant  kucd  to 
him.  This  18  the  case  of  wise  mM  i«i  the  mctrismest 
dJOcritsm;  let  thsm  hoover  so  tetrible  in  thems<jhrfls, 
when  dMy  oxne  to  Urn  oncs^  thqr  «re  pedfedly  temt . 
nisy  that  ascribe  the  intentieB  ef  tiUi«%  «NhilMmr^ 
navigation,  fee.  lb  wise  masi  mny  perehence  be  m  the 
i4g^  Asftlbsy  werelnvesited  by  wise  mso;  hot  thqr 
weieootnivebiedlqrwisemen^«swisemeD|  fbr  wisdom 
dommt  tanchmiriBgei%biit  oor  mhds.  Slddlmg 
and  dancings  aims  end  fcrtiiratfcms,  wierethe  wmto  of 
Inanny  and  discord,  bnt  wisdom  umtrnots.nsin  themsy 
of  Mtnrs^  and  in  the  arts  nf  nid^  and  coneeed  i  matm 
Nit  in  Hmfpmsanment  ef  iife;  norio 
us  4m  colyitet  to  Mvebappily^  fill 
^  thmgs  ore  good,  what  Mi,nnd  what  owfy  1 
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«ot  Aid  to  diidiigimh  betwixt  true  girartness  aad 
tmmcm*  She  dears  our  minds  of  ckoss  and  vanity*-^ 
•he  Iwaes  kip  our  thoughts  to  heaven^  a«d  carries  theai 
down  to  hell'— "She  disBOurses  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the 
powers  a&d  faidiilties  of  it,  the  first  principles  of  things, 
the  order  of  prondenee— she  exalts  us  from  things  cor* 
pored  to  incorporeal,  and  retrieves  the  truth  of  all— ehe 
^earabes  nature,  gives  kws  to  life^  and  tells  us~<<  That 
it  is  not  aoeugh  to  know  God,  unless  we  obey  hinu" 
She  looks  vpou  all  accidents  as  acits  of  Provvdenee,  sets 
«  trtie  Taloe  upon  things,  delivers  us  from  felse  opinions, 
and  oondemns  aU  pleasarte  that  are  attended  with 
leptmanlM  "  ihe  allows  notfafaig  to  be  good,  that  wiM 
not  be  io'  fer  ever;  no  man  to  be  happy,  bnt  he  that 
needs  no  other  happiness  dian  What  he  has  within  hd»- 
self;  BO  man  to  be  gmt,  or  powedul,  that  is  not  master 
of  himself.  TbtAiri  the  felicily  of  human  Mfe;  afelici^ 
that  eria  neither  be  eorrupted  mer  extingusihed.  It  m- 
qnifes  into  ihe  nature  of  the  heavens^  the  influence  of 
liie  stars,  how  ftr  fliey  operate  upon  oar  minds  and 
bodies ;  iriiioh  thougbts,  though  they  do  not  form  oar 
maloaierB^  th^  do  yet  raise  and  di4>aie  us  for  glorious 
things. 

It  is  agreed,  upon  all  hands,  that  right  reason  is  the 
pebfection  of  human  nature^  and  wiidora  only  the 
djetate  of  it.  The  greatnen  that  arises  from  icis  selid 
and  unmoveable,  the  nesoludons  of  wisdom  being  frec^ 
absolute^  and  eonst^ont;  whereas  SMy  is  never  long 
ikisased  with  the  same  things  but  still  shifting  of  coanseh^ 
and  sittk  of  itself.  There  can  be  no  happiness  vrithodt 
censlancy  aod  prudeooe ;  for  a  wise  man  is  to  wnle 
without  a  Uol^  and  what  he  likes  once  he  approveelbk- 
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ever.  He  admits  of  nothing  that  is  either  evil  or  slq^* 
perjy  but  marches  without  staggering  or  stumbling,  and 
is  never  8ttrpri8ed----he  lives  always  true  and  steadj  to 
himself  and  whatsoever  befals  him,  this  great  artificer 
of  both  fortunes  turns  to  advantage.  He  that  demurs 
and  hesitates,  is  not  yet  composed :  but  wheresoever  vir- 
tue interposes  upon  the  main  there  must  be  concord  and 
consent  in  the  parts.  For  all  virtues  are  in  agreemenl, 
as  well  as  all  vices  are  at  variance.  A  wise  man,  in 
what  condition  soever  he  is,  will  be  still  happy,  tor  he 
subjects  all  things  to  himself  because  he  submits  him?' 
self  to  reason,  and  governs  his  actions  by  counsel,  not 
by  passion.  He  is  not  moved  with  the  utmost  violence 
of  fortune,  nor  with  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword ; 
iriiereas  a  fool  is  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  and  snr- 
prised  at  ill  accidents,  as  if  they  were  all  levelled  at  him. 
He  does  nothing  unwillingly,  for  whatever  he  finds  ne- 
cessary, he  makes  it  his  choice.  He  piropounds  to  him- 
self the  certain  scope  and  end  of  human  life ;  he  follows 
that  which  conduces  to  it,  and  avoids  that  which  hinders 
it»  He  is  content  with  his  lot,  whatever  it  b^  without 
wishing  what  he  has  not ;  though  of  the  two,  he  had 
rather  abound  than  want.  The  great  business  of  his 
life,  like  that  of  nature^  is  performed  without  tumult  or 
noise:  he  neither  fears  danger,  nor  provokes  it;  but  it 
is  his  caution,  not  any  want  of  courage,  for  captivity, 
wosmds,  «nd  chains,  he  only  looks  upon  as  false  and 
lymphatical  terrors.  He  does  not  pretend  to  go  through 
with  whatever  he  undertakes ;  but  to  do  that  well  which 
he  does.  Arts  are  but  the  servants  wisdom  commands^; 
and  where  the  matter  fails,  it  is  none  of  the  workman's 
fiittlt.    He  is  cautelous  in  doubtful  coaes^  in  prosperi^ 
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temperate  and  resolute  in  adversity;  still  making  the 
best  of  erery  oonduion,  and  improving  all  occasions  to 
make  them  serviceable  to  his  fiite.  Some  accidents 
there  are,  which,  I  confess,  may  affect  him,  but  not 
overthrow  him,  as  bodily  pains,  loss  of  children  and 
friends,  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  a  man's  country* 
One  must  be  made  of  stone,  or  iron,  not  to  be  sensible 
of  these  calamities ;  and  beside,  it  were  no  virtue  to  bear 
themy  if  a  body  did  not  feel  them. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  proficients  in  the  school 
c^  wisdom.  The  first  are  those  that  come  within  the 
sight  of  it,  but  not  up  to  it;  they  have  learned  what 
they  ought  to  do^  but  they  have  not  put  their  knowledge 
in  practice;  they  are  past  the  hazard  of  a  relapse^  but 
ibef  have  still  the  grudges  of  a  disease  though  they  are 
out -of  the  danger  of  it.  By  a  disease,  I  do  not  under- 
stand an  obstinacy  in  evil,  or  an  ill  habit,  that  makes  us 
over'-eager  upon  things,  which  are  either  not  much  to 
be  desired,  or  not  at  all.  A  second  sort  are  those  that 
have  subjected  their  appetite  for  a  season,  but  aire  yet  in 
fear  of  fiilling  back.  A  third  sort,  are  those'  that  are 
clear  of  many  vices,  but  not  of  all.  They  are  not  covetousf 
but  perhaps  they  are  choleric ;  not  iustfiil,  but  perchance 
ambitious;  they  are  firm  enough  in  some  cases^  but 
weak  in  others :  there  are  many  that  despise  deaths  and 
yet  shrink  at  pain.  There  are  diversities  in  weak  men, 
but  no  inequalities;  one  is  more  affiible,  another  more 
ready,  a  third  a  b^ter  speaker,  but  the  felicity  of  them 
all  is-equaL  It  is  in  this,  as  in  heavenly  bo£es,  tbc;re  k 
a  certain  state  in  greatness. 

In  dvil  and  domestic  aflhirs,  a  wise  naa  iMy  stand  in 
need  of  coanael,  as  of  a  physician,  an  lulvooat^  a  so- 
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Ucitor,  bnt^  in  greater  matters,  the  blessiniig  of  wise  mm 
rests  in  the  joy  they  take  in  the  oonimQnioation  of  their 
virtues.  If  there  werb  nothii^  else  in  it»  a  mad  woitUI 
i^Iy  hunsdf  to  wisdonii  becanse  it  settles  him  in  a  peis 
petaal  tranquillity  of  mind. 

tHBRE   CAN    BE   NO    HAPPINESS   WITHOUT  YIRTtTB. 

Virtue  is  that  perfect  good  which  ik  tiie  conplefflent 
6f  a  happy  life^  the  only  immortal  thing  that  bdongs  to 
inlmottalaty ;  it  is  the  knowledge  bodi  of  othm  and 
itself,  it  is  an  invincible  greatness  of  minO,  hot  to  be 
elevated  or  dejected  with  good  or  ill  fortune.  It  ii  s6^ 
ciable  aiid  gentle^  free,  steady  and  fearless,  eonteni 
within  itself  full  of  inexhanstiUe  del%hti,  and  it  i* 
valtoed  fer  itsiel£  One  aoay  be  a  good  physidan,  a  good 
governor,  a  good  grammarian,  widiont  being  a  gooli 
man;  so  that  all  things  from  without  are  oidy  aooea* 
aories,  fiir  the  seat  of  it  is  a  pure  and  .holy  injiid;  11 
consists  in  congmity  of  actions,  which  we  can  hbfBr  'e» 
pact,  so  long  as  we  are  distracted  by  our  passibils:  IMt 
bmt  that  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  change  ooloiur  and 
coantenanoe^  add  sufo  such  impriessioiis  aaare  fteopei^ 
n  kind  of  natural  force  upon  the  body,  arid  not  midct 
tile  doasiriion  of  the  mind:  but  all  this  whib  1  wifl  Jiafv 
liis  ju%nent  firm,  and  he  shall  act  steadily  arid  bbld^ 
wfthoot  Wavering  betwixt  die  motions  of  his  body*  lUid 
fhoMdfhii^riiirid.  It  is  not  a  thing  indiffimit,  I  knosr) 
Whedier  a  man  lies  at  ease  upcm  «  bed,  or  in  torm^ 
uponavrfieel;  and  yet  the  former  may  be  the  wdrso  of 
thetwo^if  Wesdfor  the  latter  widi  bondun*  and  ca)$oj 
the  tMet  with  ItiSuiiy.    It  b  not  the  mmtst  but^thtt 
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^rtoe  chat  nudces  the  action  good  or  ill  $  and  he  that  it 
IM  in  triumph  may  yet  be  greater  tbati  hi«  conqoeror: 
When  we  come  onee-  to  vafaie  our  flesh  above  ow 
hdnet^,  we  are  lo«t:  «ad  yet  I  wdnld  not  press  ^ipoo* 
dangers,  no  fiot  s6  itiiicU  as  upon  inconveniencei  nnlese 
where  the  man  attd  the  bffite  come  in  cbmpetiticm ;  andf 
&  ktlch  a  ease  fathei*  tBilh  make  a  forfdture  of  my  €te^Hi 
taf  fea^n,  bt  my  fUth,  I  would  nin  all  eztremitiesw 
They  are  great  blessings  to  have  tender  parents,  di^ti&l 
children,  and  to  lite  imder  a  just  and  weH-ohl»ed  go-^ 
ttmOMkt.  Kow,  would  it  Aot  trouble  even  a  virtueus 
allin,  to  see  Us  diildten  butchered  before  his  efts- 
\Ai  lather  nuide  H  slavey  iknd  his  country-  oVetHrttn 
bj^i^hiArbarbu^^^lny?  thei'e  i^  a  great  diff^enot^  te^ 
twntt  the  simple  loss  of  a  blitesing,  and  the  sooceeditig  tf 
A-j^jteiki  mischief  into  the  {dace  of  it  over  and  above. 
Hue  lote  of  htelth  is  followed  with  irickn^s,  and  the  loss 
of  sight  with  blindness,  but  this  does  not  hold  in  the 
teas  of  friends  and  ichildmn,  whcte  thet-e  is  rather  som^ 
dUa^  tb  the  oonttbrjr  \»  supply  ihkt  loss  f  that  is  to  Say^ 
vikue,  which  ttU  the  muid  and  takes  away  dve  desiveitf 
Miat  ^  have  hot.  What  matteirs  it  whetlk^  the  wate< 
lie  Stopt  or  ttb,  so  long  as  ihe  fountain  is  wStl  ts  a  i*iM 
S9«fe  the  wiser  fc^  a  multitude  of  fiieakhy  or  ttie  mtiH 
iU^lish  {(k  thb  lass  of  tbem?  So  neitbei-  is  he  M 
Ipppi^,  nor  die  more  miserable.  %ort  fii^  grief  ind 
pisii^  are  accessions  that  have  oo  e£fecC  at  all  upM 
tutue.  .ItcoDsbtain  the  action^  and  ilot  in  ih^  things 
w« do;  im  the  choiee  itself,  land  Hot  in  the  Subject-matter 
#f.tti  It^i*  notlide^icftble  body,  or  condition,  not 
pbvertyv  infamy,  or  aoandal,  that  can  ebseui?  the  gbiiM 
of  vnrtM;  but  anam  may  see  b^  thtoogh  all ^ppo- 
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sitionsy  and  he  that  looks  diligently  into  tbe  state  of  a 
wicked  man,  will  see  the  canker  at  his  heart,  through 
all  the  false  and  dazzling  splendors  of  greatness  slnd 
fortune.  We  shall  then  discover  our  childishness^  in 
setting  our  hearts  upon  things  trivial  and  conlemptible, 
i^d  in  the  selling  of  our  very  country  and  parents  for  a 
rattle.  And  what  is  tbe  difference  (in  eflfect)  betwixt 
old  men  and  children,  but  that  the  one  deals  in  paiQt* 
ings  and  statues,  and  the  other  in  babies  ?  So  that  we 
ourselves  are  only  the  more  expensive  fools. 

If  one  could  but  see  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  as  it  is 
illustrated  with  virtue^  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  it, 
which  is  a.  dignity  not  so  much  as  to  be  thought  of  with- 
out love  and  veneraticm,  would  not  a  man  bless  himself 
at  tbe  sight  of  such  an  object,  as  at  the  encounter  of 
9ome  supernatural  power  ?  A  power  so  miraculous,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  charm  upon  the  souls  of  those  that  are 
truly  affected  with  it.  There  is  so  wonderful  a  grace 
and  authority  in  it,  that  even  the  worst  of  men  approve 
it,  and  set  up  for  the  reputation  of  being  accounted  viiw 
tuous  themselves.  Tliey  covet  tbe  fruit  indeed,  and  tbe 
profit  of  widkedness,  but  they  bate^  and  are  ashamed 
of  the  imputation  of  it.  It  is  by  an  impression  of 
nature^  that  all  men  have  a  reverence  for  virtue :  they 
know  it  and  they  have  a  respect  for  it,  though  they  do 
not  practise  it ;  nay,  for  tbe  countenance  of  their  very 
wickedness,  they  miscal  it  virtue.  Their  injuries  they 
call  benefits,  and  expect  a  man  should  thank  them  for 
doing  him  a  mischief;  they  cover  tbdr  most  notorious 
iniquities  with  a  pretext  of  justice.  He  that  robs  upon 
tbe  highway,  had  rather  find  bis  booty  than  force  it 
Ask  any  of  them  that  live  upon  rapine^  firatid,  and  op- 
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pression,  if  they  had  not  rather  enjoy  a  fortune  honestly 
gotten,  and  their  consciences  will  not  sufier  them  to 
deny  it.    Men  are  vicious  only  for  the  profit  of  villainy ; 
for  at  the  same  time  that  they  commit  it,  they  condemn 
it.     Nay,  so  powerfol  is  virtue,  and  so  gracious  is  Pro- 
vidence, that  every  man  has  a  light  set  up  ivithin  him 
I      for  a  guides  which  we  do  all  of  us  both  see  and  ae- 
.2    knowledge^  though  we  do  not  pursue  it.      This  is  it 
I  i    that  makes  the  prisoner  upon  the  torture  happier  than 
the  executioner,  and  sickness  better  than  health,  if  we 
bear  it  without  yielding  or  repining:  this  is  that  which 
^  ^  overcomes   ill  fortune,  and    moderates  good ;    for  it 
inarches  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  with  an  equal 
contempt  of  both.    It  turns  (like  fire)  all  things  into 
itsd^  our  actions  and  our  frienddiips  are  tinctured  with 
i^  and  whatever  it  touches  becomes  amiable.     That 
which  is  frail  and  mortal  rises  and  falls,  grows,  wastes^ 
and  varies  from  itself   bnt  the  state  of  things  divine 
is  always  the  same ;    and  so  is  virtue^  let  the  matter 
be  what  it  will.      It  is  never  the  worse  for  the  diflS* 
culty  of  the  action,  nor  the  better  for  the  easiness  of 
it.    It  is  the  same  in  a  rich  man  as  in  a  poor,  in  the 
sickly  man  as  in  a  sound,  in  a  strong  as  in  a  weak ;  the 
virtue  of  the  besieged  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  be- 
niegen.     There  are  some  virtues,  I  confess,  which  a 
good  man  cannot  be  without,  and  yet  he  had  rather 
have  no  occasion  to  employ  them.    If  there  were  any 
difference,  I  should  prefer  thie  virtues  of  patience  before 
those  of  pleasure ;  for  it  is  braver  to  break  through  diffi- 
culties, than  to  temper  our  delights.    But,  though  the 
sntgect  of  virtue  may  possibly  be  against  nature^  as  to 
be  burnt,  or  wounded,  yet  the  virtue  itself,  of  an  )nvin<» 
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ciUe  pnUeoc^t  J8  according  to  nature.  We  may  seem 
perluq[)8  to  promise  mo^  ^an  buman  nature  is  able  to 
peifoxni,  but  we  ape^  v;itb  a  respect  to  the  mind, 
md  not  to  tbe  body. 

.  Jf  a  man  does  not  live  up  tp  bis  own  rules,  it  is  some* 
thing  yet  to  have  yirtuous  meditatioivi,  and  good  pur-r 
popes,  even  without  acting ;  it  is  generous,  the  very  ad- 
venture of  being  good,  and  tbe  bar^  proposal  of  an  emi- 
nent course  of  life,  though  beyond  the  force  of  human 
frailty  to  accomplish.  There  is  spqiething  of  honour 
yet  in  the  miscarriage,  nay,  in  the  naked  conteoipUtion 
of  it :  I  would  receive  my  own  death  .with  as  little 
trouble  as  I  would  bear  of  another  man's ;  I  would  bear 
the  same  mind,  whether  I  be  rich  or  poQf,  whether  I  get 
0r  loqe  in  the  world ;  what  I  have,  I  will  not  either  por- 
didly  sparer  or  prodigally  squander  away;  and  I  will 
reckon  upon  benefits  ^vell  placed  as  the  fiur€;st  part  of  my 
ppsaession,  not  valuing  tbem  by  number  or  weight,  but 
by  the  profit  and  es^te^n  of  the  receiver ;  accounting 
myself  never  the  pooler  for  that  which  I  give  to  » 
taortby  person*  What  I  do  aball  be  done  for  conscience^ 
md  ost^tation.  I  will  .^t  and  drink,  not  to  gratify  my 
palate  or  only  to  fill  und  en^ty,  but  to  satisfy  nature. 
1' will  beeheecfiilt^  my  filefuls,  mild  and  pkcable.to 
my  enemies.  I  Fill  preyent  an  honest  ^request,  if  I 
can.feresae  it,  mid  I  fiU  grf^i.t  it  without  asking.,  I 
ivAl  look  upon  the  whol^  world  aa  my  country,  and 
upon  tfie  gods,  both  aa  tbe  witnesses  and  the  judges 
of  my  words  and<  defds.  I  will  lii|e  upd  die  with  this 
tcatimony-Hiiat  I  Iwed  gpgd .  sln^ia^^  t^^R^d  oofk-^ 
sdiencf ,;.  ;thst  I  new  uiy^M  .raptbf!^  >IWPV  li^^;»  9od 
that  I  pnewryed  j»y  pwn*    .hw^^gp^vgik*  my  iij^rjLud 
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my  thoogbts,  as  if  the  whole  world  were  to  see  the  ooe^: 
md  to  read  the  other;  for,  what  does  it  signify,  to  make 
aqj  thing  a  secret  to  my  neighbour,  when  to  God 
(who  is.  searcher  of  our  hearts)  ail  our  priyades  are' 
open? 

Virtue  is  divi4ed  into  two  pan%  contemplatian  and 
a^oa.    The  one  Js  delivered  by  institution,  the  other 
by  admonition.     One  'part  of  virtue  consists  in  di^i- 
pljne^  the  other  in  exercise;  for  we  must  first  learn,  and. 
then  practise.    The  sooner  we  begin  to  apply  oursdves 
to  .it,  and  the  more  haste  we  make^  dbe  longer  shall  we 
enjoy  the  oomforu  of  a  rectified  mind,  nay,  we  have  t)ie 
firuilionof  it  in  the  very  actof  fimningit;  but,  it  is 
another  sort  of  delight,  I  must  confess,  that  arises  finom 
the  contemplatiQU  of  a  soul  which  is  advanced  into  the 
possession  of  wisdom  and  virtue.    If  it  was  so  great  a- 
comlbrt  to  ns,  to  pass  fnom  the  subjection  of  our  child- 
hood into  a  state  of  liberty  and  business^  how  much 
greater  will  it  be»  whw  we  come  to  cast  off  the  boyish 
levity  of  our  minds,  and  range  oumdves  among  the 
philosophers?  We  are  past  our  minority^  it  is  tnie^  but 
nofc  our  indisoietions^  and,  which  is  yet  worse,  we  have 
th^  autborily  of  seniors,  and  the  weaknesses  of  diUdren, : 
(I.  ought  have  snid  of  iofimts,  fiir  every  litde  tUpg 
^(ghM  the  fine,  and  evcyy  trivial  fimcy  the  otbe^.  '- 
^ybpever  studies  dbjs  point  wdl,  will  find,  that  many 
thiugs  appear  the  less  to  be  feared,  the  more  terrible 
tbqr  Appear.     To  think  any  thing  good  that  Is  not 
honest  were  to  reproach  Providence:   for  good  men  ■ 
su^j  nifiny  ioconvenienees;  but  virtee^  like  tbe  snn^  - 
g^   Oil  sUU.witb  her  wo|^  kt  the  air  be  ever  so  ' 
cioudyj  end  finishm  her  oowrse^  extiiigBiahiDg  likewise  ' 
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all  Other  splendors  and  oppositions^  insomnch,  that 
calamity  is  no  more  to  a  virtuous  mind  than  a  shower 
into  the  sea.  That  which  is  right  is  not  to  be  va- 
lued by  quantity,  number,  or  time:  a  life  of  a  day 
jnay  be  as  honest  as  a  life  of  a  hundred  years;  but 
yet  virtue  in  one  man  may  have  a  larger  field  to  shew 
itself  in,  than  in  another.  One  man,  perhaps,  may  be 
in  a  station  to  administer  unto  cities  and  kingdoms, 
to  contrive  good  laws,  create  firiendships,  and  do  be- 
neficial offices  to  mankind.  It  is  another  man's  for- 
tune to  be  straitened  by  poverty,  or  put  out  of  the 
way  by  banishment ;  and  yet  the  latter  may  be  as  virtuous 
as  the  former,  and  may  have  as  great  a  mind,  as  exact  a 
prudence,  as  inviolable  a  justice,  and  as  large  a  know- 
ledge of  things,  both  divine  and  human,  without  which 
a  man  cannot  be  happy.  For  virtue  is  open  to  all,  as 
well  to  servants  and  exiles,  as  to  princes  x  it  is  profitable 
to  the  world,  and  to  itself,  at  all  distances,  and  in  idl 
conditions,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  can  excuse  a  man 
from  the  exercise  of  it,  and  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
wise  man,  though  there  may  be  found  some  fidnt  resem- 
blances of  it  in  the  common  people.  The  Stoics  hold 
all  virtues  to  be  equal,  but  yet  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety in  the  matter  they  have  to  work  upon,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  larger,  or  narrower,  illustrious,  or  less  noble, 
of  more  or  less  extent;  as  ell  good  men  are  equal,  that 
is. to  say,  as  they  are  good,  but  yet  one  may  be  young, 
another  old,  one  may  be  rich,  another  poor,  one  eminent 
and  powerful,  another  unknown  and  obscure.  There 
are  many  things  which  have  little  or  no  grace  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  are  made  glorious  and  remarkable  by 
virtue.      Nothing  can  be  good,  which  gives  neither 
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Virtoe  dwells  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  tongue. 

greatness  nor  aecuri^  to  the  mind;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
infects  it  with  insolence^  arrogance,  and  tumour.  Nor 
does  virtue  dwell  upon  the  tip  of  the  tongue^  but  in  the 
temple  of  a  purified  heart.  He  that  depends  iqpon  any 
other  good,  becomes  covetous  of  life,  and  what  belongs 
to  it,  which  exposes  a  man  to  appetites  that  are  vast, 
unlimited,  and  intolerable.  Virtue  is  free  and  indefiu 
tigable,  and  accompanied  with  C(Micord  and  gracefulness: 
whereas  pleasure  is  mean,  servile,  transitory,  tiresmne^ 
and  sickly,  and  scarcely  oudives  the  tasting  of  it;  it  is 
the  good  of  die  belly,  and  not  of  the  man,  and  only 
the  felicity  of  brutes.  Who  does  not  know  that  fools 
enjoy  their  pleasures,  and  that  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  entertainments  of  wickedness?  Nay  the  mmd  itself 
has  its  varie^  of  perverse  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  body,, 
as  insolence,  self*ooncei^  pride,  garrulity,  ^wn^^,  and 
the  abusive  wit  of  turning  every  thing  into  ridicule; 
whereas  virtue  weighs  all  this,  and  corrects  it.  It  is 
the  knowledge  both  of  others,  and  of  itself  it  is  to  be 
learned  from  itself,  and  the  very  will  itself  may  be 
taught ;  which  will  cannot  be  right,  unless  the  whole 
habit  of  the  mind  be  right,  from  whence  the  will  comes. 
It  is  by  the  impulse  of  virtue  that  we  love  virtue,  so  that 
the  very  way  to  virtue  lies  by  virtue^  which  takes  in. 
also,  at  a  view,  the  laws  of  human  life. 

Neither  are  we  to  value  ourselves  i^kni  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  or  any  one  action,  but  upon  the  whole  haUt  of 
the  mind.  Some  men  do  one  thing  bravely,  but  not 
another:  they  will  shrink  at  in&my,  and  bear  up  against 
poverty;  in  this  case^  we  commend  the  feet,  and  deq[>ise 
the  man.  The  soul  is  never  in  the  right  places  until  it 
bedeliimed  feom  the  cares  of  human  affidrs:  we  must 
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labour  and  climb  ihe  hill^  if  we  irill  arrire  at  tivtiiei 
whose  seat  is  upon  the  top  of  it     He  tbat  masters  >a99r 
rioe,  and  is  truly  gooci  stands  firm  agaioit  ambttioo^  bf^ 
looks  upon  his  last  hour,  .not  as  a  punishment,  but  aa 
tl^e  equity  of  a  common  fate ;  he  that  subdoey  his  carniil 
Ifists)  shall  easily  koep  himself  untaiated  with  any.  otbec:^ 
so  that  reason  docs  not  encounter  this,  or  that  vier  bjB 
itaelft  but  beats  down  all  at  a  blow.    What  does  |ie4Sfure 
fpr  ignomiqyy  tbat  only  values  himself  upon  cpu^cieiiet 
and.  not  opinion?    Socrates  looked  a  scaodajous  death 
in  the  fiice  wilh  the  same  constancy  that  he  had  before 
practised  towards  the  thirty  tyrants:  his  virtue  conie- 
cratcid  the  very  dungeon  :  as  Cato'a  repulse  was  Cato's 
honour,  and  the  reproach  of  the  government.     He  that* 
i9  wise,  will  take  delight  even  in  an  ill  ofnnion  that  is 
well;  gotten ;  it  is  twtentation,  not  virtue^  when  a  man 
will  bavehis  goo^  deeds  published ;  and  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  jujBt,  whera  there  i^  honour  to  begotten^  but  to 
oontiDiiQ  so,  in  defiance  of  infamy  and  danger. 

But  virtue  cannot  lie  hid»  for  the  (ime  wiU  conye  th^t 
shall  raise  it  again  (even  i^r  it  is  buried]^  ami  ^#T9f  r 
it  from,  the  malignity  of  the  a^e  that  ^pprM^  it .  |g^: 
mortal  glory  is  ihediadow  of  it,  aodk«»pi  itpcpip|iyi 
Aether  we  will- or  no;  but  someti«e9  thu.  shadow  goes 
before  the  substance^  and  Other  whiles  it  foUpwi  ib  ^ 
the  later  it  comes,  the  Jailger  it  is»  when  a^yy  itpelf  sbfll 
have  given  way  to  it.    It,  was  ^  long  tiyn^  that  Pe^inp- 
critas.was  )aken  ibr  ^  madfrnrnt  aq4  be^i;?  Socrates  )ia4 . 
any  egeepi  io  the  wioddt    How  l«g  wa»  it  befrr^  C«$e 
ooul0  be.understood?  nay,  he.was  i|#rojate4f  €pn^9l9^ 
and  rejected,  fnd  people  newt  kwm  tbo.ffi1h1e.9f  .^{91 
until  ^  had  bstbim.    Xha  integrity  m4  «9imgP/^ 
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Some  firtiMS  lequire  the  reins,  othera  the  spar. 

nui4  Rntilins  bad  been  forgotten^  bjat  for  |u8  saffer^ogs; 
f  fpoffk  of  thof»  ttmt  fo^rtnne  hiis  fn«4e  &inauj»  %  their 
penecDtipiifl :  aod  diere  p^r^  otHibers  fili^  tba(  tlie  wqrl^ 
Pfver  took  nplice  of  ^nffi  ^  ^^ne  Aegd ;  «»  Spipunif 
and  Metrodoras,  tb^t  w^re  atqaost  yrholjy  pp)MiQ!irili  evaii 
VI  t}i9  phioe  ^bered^ey  lilMd.  Ijlow^  93  (be  b^  is  to 
be  kq;)t  in  upon  the  down-bill,  ^a^  forced  9pw^d%  10 
there  are  some  Tirtues  that  require  the  rein,  and  others 
the  spur.  In  liberality,  temperance,  gentleness  of  nature, 
we  are  to  check  ourselves,  for  fear  of  falling ;  but  in  pa* 
liepc^  resolution,  and  pers^yerance,  wher^  wj^  are  to 
mount  the  hill,  we  «kau4*  ip  MfA  of  ^mf»em^' 
Upop  thi*  diiyi^ipli  of  th^maU^  I  hfld  r^er  jstej^r  the 
sjqiPQiher  p^nrac^  thm  pMf  tfafPMgb  the  §iq)eiU9e|it#  ^f 
^wiB9t  and  blgod :  J  Joiq!^  it  19  my  ^nt^  i9  be.omt^^  i* 
^1  cop^jtipps,  but  yet,  if  it  y^xe  pf.  tny  collection,  I  n^uld 
^boQ^e :  Ae  &irest.  Wh^  a  laan  cp^i^  ppc^  to  j^iid 
inpM  of  foI1bl^lf,  his  U^  v'  W?uouSiAuvioiqa%  .tiJmroMS» 
4q}endent  upon  ^yery  mpmen^,  and  in /ear  jof  all  4^7 
^ts.  Howcfm  t^tmaa  i^igp  bij9u^ tp  Qf>d».Qr 
\^f^  hif  lot,  lyhatj^y^^  it  be,>9rit#ou(  nj^roiiuriQ^,  1^ 
d>eerfttlly^ulw»Ujtp  Pwvijfep^  th»t  |hiriiil»s  9$  eveigr 
ipoaqn  of  ple^^re^  or  pajft  ?  It  if  yirtfi^  |d(Q«0  jijbll^ 
]fais^3^«lMvegrie^hope),fesuji,^^^  m^)^ 

us  pQt  Qirty  patiept,  b»(  yjUiffg,  ii#  knimpg  tj»»t  what-; 
V?rwesu%^9Ccqrdiiigt9tbe5iejai?^.^j^  JJj^ 

d^  is  Qyerqome  ^tritl^  pliMsurie  (so  i^c^^t^i^iibl^  nod  Keak 
ap  enemy),  what  will  be^me  .9f  him  '^hen .  I^e  cpmes  tg> 
gWple  with  4apgflrs,  Q^c^iU^  Xofwm,  deetlf^  and 
the  dissolution  of  natpi:^  :.iM>^?  W^fiih,:  hQQQUt,  mA 
fcyouo  mS99^f  .«WP]f  «Wfry  ,cJ»V!C?,  i^y,  Jji^ioay 
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A  good  man  happy  within  himself. — ^Philosophy — moral, 

but  virtue  is  tbe  work  of  industry  and  labour;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  worth  the  while  to  purchase  that  good  which 
brings  all  others  along  with  it.  A  good  man  is  happy 
within  himself,  and  independent  upon  fortune,  kind  to 
his  friend,  temperate  to  his  enemy,  religiously  just,  inde- 
fiU;igably  laborious,  and  he  dischargles  all  duties  with  a 
constancy  and  oongruity  of  actions. 

PHILOSOPHY   IS   THE   GUIDE   OF    LIFE. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  understanding  and  the  will  are 
the  two  eminent  faculties  of  the  reasonable  soul,  it  fol- 
lows necessarily,  that  wisdom  and  rirtue  (which  are  the 
best  improvements  of  these  two  ftculties),  must  be  the 
perfection  also  of  our  reasonable  being,  aind  consequently, 
the  undeniable  foundation  of  a  happy  life.  There  is  nbt 
any  duty  to  which  Providence  has  not  annexed  a  blessing, 
nor  any  institution  of  Heaven,  which,  even  in  this  lif^ 
we  may  not  be  the  better  for ;  not  any  temptation,  either 
of  fortune^  or  appetite^  that  is  not  subject  to  our  reason; 
nor  any  passion,  or  affliction,  for  which  virtue  has  not 
provided  a  remedy.  So  that  it  is  our  own  &ult  if  we 
either  hqpe  or  fear  for  any  thing;  which  two  afiections  are 
the  root  of  all  our  miseries.  From  this  general  prospect 
of  the  foundation  of  our  tranquillity,  we  shall  pass  by  de- 
grees to  a  particular  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  procured,  and  of  the  impediments  that 
obstruct  it ;  beginning  with  that  philosophy  which  priii- 
cipally  regards  our  manners,  and  instructs  us  in  the 
measures  of  a  virtuous  and  quiet  life. 

Philosophy  is  divided  into  moral,  natural,  and  rational. 
The  first  concerns  our  manners,  the  second  searches  the 
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Natural,  and  ratkmal. 

works  of  nature  and  the  third  furnishes  us  with  propriety 
of  words  and  arguments,  and  the  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing^ tliat  we  may  not  be  imposed  upon  with  tricks  and 
ftUades.  The  causes  of  things  fitU  under  natural  phi- 
losophy, arguments  under  rational,  and  actions  under 
moral.  Moral  philosophy  is  again  divided  into  matter 
of  justice,  which  arises  from  the  estimation  of  things  and 
of  men;  and  into  affections  and  actions;  anda&ilingin 
any  one  of  these  disorders  all  the  rest.  For  what  does 
it  profit  us  to  know  the  true  value  of  things,  if  we  be 
transported  by  our  passions?  or,  to  master  our  appetites, 
without  understanding  the  when,  the  what,  the  how* 
and  other  circumstances  of  our  proceedings?  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  know  the  rate  and  dignity  of  thingsi  and 
another  to  know  the  little  nicks  and  springs  of  acting. 
Natural  philosophy  is  conversant  about  things  corporeal 
and  incorporeal,  the  disquisition  of  causes  and  eflfeots, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  cause  of  causes.  Rational 
philosophy  is  divided  into  logic  and  rhetoric ;  the  one 
looks  after  words,  senses  and  order;  the  other  treats 
barely  of  words,  and  the  significations  of  thenu  Socrates 
places  all  philosophy  in  morals;  and  wisdom,  in  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  good  and  evil.  It  is  the  art  and  law  of 
life^  and  it  teaches  us  what  to  do  in  all  cases ;  and,  like 
good  marksmen,  to  hit  th^  white  at  any  distance.  The 
fi>roe  of  it  is  incredible,  for  it  gives  us,  in  the  weakness 
of  a  man,  the  security  of  a  spirit:  in  sickness,  it  is  a$ 
good  as  a  remedy  to  us;  for  whatsoever  eases  the  mind, 
is  profitable  also  to  the  body.  The  physician  may  pre- 
scribe diet  and  exercise,  and  accommodate  his  rule  and 
medicine  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  phUosophy  that  musi 
bring  us  to  a  contempt  of  death,  which  is  the  r^edy  of 
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One  wise  man  helpn  another. 

fiU  diteaM.    Iii  pdv^rfy  it  gives  M  richeflr,  or  sueh  k 
sttite  ctf*  mind  is  mak^  them  soperfiaons  to  lis;    It  anri» 
di  iUgftlnst  all  difficditid :  on^  man  ii  pressed  with  deatli, 
tfibiber  with  poveriy,  sortie  With  ehVy,  others  are  ofibnd- 
Si' Bt  Prdtidence,   and   tifisatis&ed    with    the   coi^ir- 
tldh  6t  hi&hktnd.     BUt  phHofephy  prdmpts  us  to  re^ 
ikre  th^  prisoner,  thri    infifkhj   the  necessitdds;   ih^ 
dtodton^y  to   shew   the  fgtibk^tfH^  i^^rbrs^   and 
Hk^fy  Ufeiir  aflTectidhs.     li  mikieii  ng  inspect  atitf  ^- 
Vera  oiii*  mahhm^  it  tonnes  ^s  4h(ste  we  are  Faitit  ftid 
droWsy;    it  bSfidli   h!p    What  ik  t6bi^   bhd  hitthbles 
id  lik   tW    ^hidk  is    clonfLttoia^ibUI:    it  deliyeH  lh« 
ibiM  frbm  th;e  bondi^cf  the  iMdy,  ^d  i-iuMr  it  Ai^ 
^ttic  cobtemplktkm  bf  it*  dilrin'6  bilging.    Hohbih'^, 
id6hutt\etit%  and  id!  the  ^ork*  of  Vanity  and  toibition 
ite  Oeindiiihdd  ailS  JMtitofiSl  bjr  thnfe,  htt  tb^  k^bts- 
tMft  df  WiMom  ill  ifeii^r&btd  to  poM^Aty ;  inid  tlftyS^  thilt 
il^«¥e  ehVied  or  tt^gled«id  ill  %dr  fii^  iM  HddteA  in 
ttaifr  tii&kidatl^  ixA  ^tm)^  frdm  ih^  Very  bUrs  ^f 
etf^SMid  ttattir^  #hidh^  liiU  l^t  bc^inMi  td  idl  tthef  thingir. 
Tb6  4i^  shltib^  df  g!6kjr  carrii^  k  man  of  hddo^t  \XptiA 
clltlfin^rb,  16  tlk^  bdTSUknpt^fye  MA  4Wc/itdi  aiid  it 
^1^^  flkiifnH  If  Mght  ^ifeason  shbuM  'ndt  In^ii^^  lis  g^^ 
tM  ife^^iAcm  Ihfb  »  fhAii  of  virtdfe        - 
-Heith^  ft  lAiildttbj^jr'Mdy  ^MiUb  t6  ^  pubBi^; 
MfbH^  irkk  n^n  h^l}^  fiidtb^,  «Vki  th  ifief  ekertisid^  b^ 
4f^h>  ^rtnes;  Md  tbet^M  Bas  n^df  thfrbtteY^  b»^ 
f<^f  ^OhV^sAtidft  ttiid^Mnfel  r  {bt"  th^y'l^ilidki  A  mMA 
ettfUl^btt  itt  goad  bfSei».    Vfe  M  tMt  m^  fkftM  y%te^ 
ttiathM  ftlftijr  »«ir  things  rJeiiikin  Mil  ^d  ^b^  &httd  6»i 
iMli«h  Wlb  give  nsdie  reciprockUd^awtag^  of  iUstrtl6m 
ihgtlne  aAodier :  idr,  as  one  wf^kai  thah  i§  ddritt^OUli 
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Philosophy  leachefi  to  live  well. 

Co  iinolber,  and  the  hioVe  vices  are  mingled  tUe  worse  it 
iif  to  ii  it  ott  the  eohtrary  with  g6<kl  ihen  and  tfaeir  Vhr^ 
Cues.  An  men  of  letter^  are  the  mdst  ds^fui  and  ei'celleklt 
6f  friends,  so  are  they  the  best  of  subjects ;  as  beirig  bcK^ 
ter  judges  of  theblcfssings  they  enjoy  under  a  well-otdered 
govdrnmcnt,  atid  of  whatthey  owe  to  the  roagistrate  tcft 
dieir  freedom  and  firotectiom  Th^y  i^  laieh  of  sobri^^ 
arid  learning,  and  fred  froni  boasting  abd  insofence; 
they  reprove  vice,  without  reprbachinfg  th<^  ^i*sdn;  Sir 
Aey  hav6  learned  to  be  wise,  with<yut  eitheir  poi&ip  bi 
^hvy.  Thilt  which  we  see  in  high  roountaiiii  we  find  ii 
philotophferk,  th<sy  sle^m  taller  near  hand  th^n  at  A  diil^ 
tiitkck.  They  are  r£sed  above  och'ei*  tobn,  biit  th^r 
grea^^^  is  sdlMtanftid.  Nor  do  th^jf  itinA  hpon  the 
tiptoe,  that  ihej  ttiky  seem  highbr  thail  thejr  Jbr^  bn^ 
content  with  their  own  stature,  they  redLOii  th^riiselves 
tan  ^dugh  when  fortune  ctonbt  refcch  them.  T6eir 
hkwB  ire  short,  and  yet  comprehensive  too,  for  the^^ 
bifid  ^U.      • 

It  iii  thie  Botihty  of  dature  th&t  we  live,  but  of  pfiil^ 
sbphy  that  we  live  Well;  which  i^,  ih  truth,  a  greAiA 
Benek  ihistt  life  itseE  Not  but  that  philbsophy  is  dStf 
Ak  fpih6{  Heaven,  so  far  as  tb  the-fiuhifty,  but  not  £6 
ibe  id^C6 ;  ibr  that  must  be  the  business  df  indastr^r 
Ifoiheiti  irbonl  wise;  but  wisdom  and  virtUis  requii'eV 
Intor;  though  we  can  easily  learn  tb  be  viciouB  withodt 
ft'ttaster.  It  ik  philbsophy  that  gives  us  a  veneration 
tot  God,  a  charity  fdr  our  neighbour ;  that  teaches  its 
otfr  diitjr  to  Heaven,  and  exhorts  us  to  an  agreement 
one  With  Another :  it  unmaslts  tilings  that  are  terrible  <6 
lis,  ^sfaiages  but  lusis^.  refutes  our  errors,  testrtliris  titii* 
hkury,  reproves  our  avarice,  and  works  strangely  iiJH>n^ 
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The  good  effects  of  a  tator. 

tender  natores.  I  could  never  hear  Attalus,  says  Se-^ 
neca,  upon  the  vices  of,  the  age»  and  the  errors  of  lif^ 
without  a  compassion  for  mankiod;  and  in  his  discourses 
upon  poverty,  there  was  somethings  methought,  that  was 
more  than  human.  *^  More  than  we  use/'  says  he,  <<  is 
more  than  we  need»  and  only  a  burden  to  the  bearer." 
That  saying  of  his  put  me  out  of  countenance  at  the 
superfluities  of  my  own  fortune.*  And  so  in  h^  invec- 
tives against  vain  pleasures,  he  did  at  such  a  rate  ad* 
vanoe  the  felicities  of  a  sober  table^  a  pure  mind,  and  a 
chaste  body,  that  a  man  could  not  hear  him  without  a 
love  for  continence  and  moderation.  Upon  these  lec<- 
tures  of  his,  I  denied  myself  for  a  while  after,  certain 
delioaciesthat  I  had  formerly  used,  but,  in  a  short  time, 
I  fell  to  them  again,  though  so  sparingly,  that  the  pro* 
portion  came  little  short  of  a  total  abstinence. 

Now,  to  shew  you,  says  our  author,  hpw  much  ear- 
nester  my  entrance  upon  philosophy  was  than  my  pro* 
gress: — ^my  tutor,  Sotion,  gave  me  a  wonderful  kindness 
for  Pythagoras,  and  after  him  for  Seztus;  the  former 
forbore  shedding  of  blood  upon  hb  Metempsychosis, 
and  put  men  in  fear  of  it,  lest  they  should  otta  violence 
to  the  souls  of  some  of  their  departed  friends  and  rela- 
tions.— <<  Whether,"  says  he,  <*  there  be  a  transmigration 
or  not;  if  it  be  true^  there  is  no  hurt  in  it;  if  fids^  there 
is  frugality :  and  nothing  isgotten  by  cruelty  neither, 
but  the  coxening  a  wolf,  perhaps,  or  a  vulture  of  a  supper. 
Now  Sextus  abstained  upon  another  account,  which  was, 
that  he  would  not  have  men  inured  to  hardness  of  heart, 
by  the  laceration  and  /tormenting  of  living  creatures; 
beside^  that  nature  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  suf^ 
teoaooe  of  mankind,  wiihoat  blood."    This  wrought  lo 
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fiur  vpon  lae^  that  I  gate  over  eating  of  flesh,  and  in  one 
year  made  it  not  only  easy  to  me,  btit  pleasant;  my 
mind,  medionight,  was  more  at  liberty  (and  I  am  still  of 
Ae  same  opinion)^  but  I  gave  it  over  nevertheless,  and 
die  reason  was  thist — ^it  was  impnted  as  a  superstition 
n>  the  Jews,  the  foibearan^  of  some  sorts  of  flesh,  and 
my  fiUher  brought  me  back  again  to  my  old  custom, 
ikai  I  might  not  be  thought  tainted  with  their  super- 
alidon.    Nay,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  prevail  upon  my- 
aelf  to  sirffer  it  too.     I  make  use  of  this  instance  to  shew' 
Ae  aptness  of  youiii  to  tdke  good  impressions,  if  there ' 
be  a  friend  at  hand  to  press  Ihem.     Philosophers  are  the 
tntors  of  mankind;  if  they  hove  found  out  remedies  for 
the  mind,  it  must  be  oor  part  to  apply  them.    I  cannot 
think  of  Cato,  Leiins^  Socrates,  and  Plato,  without  ve- 
neration, their  very  names  are  sacred  to  me.    Hiilosophy 
is  the  heaMi  of  the  mind,  let  us  look  to  that  health  first; 
and,  in  the  second  places  to  that  of  the  body,  which  may 
be  had  upon  easier  terms;   for  a  strong  arm,  a  robust 
constitution,  or  the  skill  of  procuring  this,  is  not  a  phi- 
losopUer^s  business.     He  does  some  things  as  a  wise 
man,  and  other  things  as  he  is  a  man ;  and  he  may  have 
strength  of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind ;  but  if  he  runs,  or 
caats  the  sledge,  it  were  injurious  to  ascribe  that  to  his 
wisdom,  which  is  common  to  the  greatest  of  fools.    He 
atttdies  rather  to  fill  his  mind,  than  bis  coffers ;   and  he 
knows  that  gold  and  silver  were  mingled  witii  dirt,  until 
avarice,  or  ambition,  parted  them.     His  life  is  ordinate, 
ftarlesB,  equal,  secure,  he  stands  firm  in  all  extremities, 
and  bears  the  lot  of  his  humanity  with  a  divine  temper. 
There  is  a  great  diference  betwixt  the  splendour  of  phi- 
loiophy  and  of  fortune :  the  bne  shines  with  an  original 
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light,  the  other  with  a  botrpwed  onis|  bwde^  thst  it 
nmkesuB happy ftid immortal;  forlaainingishalLoutlive 
palaoes  and  moaumeata.  The  boua^  cif .  a  wko  maa  is 
flafe^  though  narrow;  there  ia  neither  soiw  nor  fiimidifie 
in  it,  no  porter  at  the  door,  nor  any  thi^g  that  i«^ther 
vendible,  or  mercenary,  nor  aoj  bn«m«i  of  fortune;  lor 
she  has  nothing,  ta  do  where  she  tiaf^nolhing  Id.  look 
idten  This  is  the  way  to  HeaTtn^^  whioh  nalwa  has 
chalked  ont^  and  it  is  both  secure  and^  pkasatt ;  theae 
needs  no  train  of  secrants,  no  pomp^  09  egpipage  to 
make  good  our  passagf^  no  numeyi  0t  ktUgrs  of  cradit, 
for  esq^enses  iqponp  the  Toyagei  bofr  the-  graces  of  an 
honest  mind  will  senre  us  upon  the  wa]%  ttid  mske  us 
happy  at  onr  joomey'a  end. 

To  tell  you  my  opinion  now  of  the  liberal  sciences ;  I 
haye  no  great  esteem  for  any  thing  that  terminates  in 
prol^  or  moi^y^  and  yet  I  shall  aUow  them  to  be  so  fiv 
beneficial*  as  diqr  only  prepare  the  nnderBtanding  wiIIh 
out  detaining  it.  They  are  but  the  rudiments  of  wisdooif 
and  only  ihea  to  be  learned  when  the  mind  is  capable 
of  nothing  better,  and.  the  knowledge  of  thon  is  better 
worth  the  keeping  than  the  acquiring.  They  do  not  so 
much  as  pretend  to  the  making  of  us  Tirtoous,  but  only 
to  give  us  an  aptitude  of  disposition  to  be  so.  The 
grammarian's  business  Uea  in  a  syntax  of  qMcch,  or,  if 
he  proceed  to  history,  or  the  measuring  of  a  verae,  he  is 
at  the  end  of  his  line^  but  what  signifies^  congmi^  of 
periods,  the  computing  of  syllables,  or  the  modifying  of 
numbers,  to  the  taming  <rf  our  pasnoa^  or  the  repressing, 
of  onr  lusts?  The  fdiilosopher  proves  tibe  body  of  tbe 
sun  to  be  larg^;  but  for  the  true  dimensiooe  of  it,  we 
must  ask  the  mathematirian ;   geometry  aoA  mufic>  if 
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Aey  do  not  teadf  as  to  master  otir  hopes  imd  fean,  all 
the  rest  is  to  little  purpose.  What  does  it  concern  aS| 
which  was  the  dder  of  the  two^  Homer  or  Hesiod ;  or 
which  was  die  taHer,  Hcfcn  or  Hecaba?  We  take  a 
great  deal  of  pakis  to  trace  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings, 
but,  were  it  not  time  as  wdl  spent  to  look  to  ourselves, 
that  we  may  not  wander  at  all?  Are  not  we  ourselves 
tcftsed  with  tempestuous  passions;  and  both  assaulted 
by  terrible  monsters  on  the  one  hand,  and  tempted  by 
Sjrrend  on  the  other?  Teach  me  my  duty  to  my  country, 
to  tay  fiith'er,  to  my  wife,  to  mankind.  What  is  it  to 
me,  whether  Penelope  was  honest  or  no  ?  teach  me  to 
know  how  to  be  so  myself  and  to  live  according  to  that 
knowledge.  What  am  I  the  better  for  putting  so  many 
parts  together  in  music,  and  raising  an  harmony  out  of 
so  manydlflerent  tones?  teach  me  to  tune  my  aSbctions, 
and  to  hold  constant  to  myself.  Geometry  teaches  me 
the  art  of  measuring  acres;  teach  me  to  measure  my 
appetites,  and  to  know  when  I  have  enough :  teach  me 
to  divide  with  my  brother,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  my  neighbour.  You  teach  me  how  I  may  hold 
my  own,  and  keep  my  estate,  but  I  would  rather  learn 
how  I  may  lose  it  all,  and  yet  be  contented.  It  is  hard, 
you  will  say,  for  a  man  to  be  forced  from  the  fortune  of 
his  fiunily.  This  estate  it  is  true^  was  my  Ikther^s,  but, 
whose  was  it  in  the  time  of  my  gireat  grand&ther?  I  do 
not  only  say,  what  man's  was  it,  but  what  nation's?  The 
astrologer  tells  me  of  Saturn  and  Mars  in  opposition, 
but  1  say,  let  them  be  as  they  wffl,  their  courses  and 
their  positions  are  ordered  them  by  an  unchangeable 
decree  of  ftte.  Either  they  produce  and  point  out  the 
effects  of  an  things,  or  else  ihey  signify  thclm;  if  the 
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fonner^  what  are  we  the  better  for  the  kuowledge  of  that, 
which  must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  ?  if  the  hitter^  what 
does  it  avail  us,  to  foresee  what  we  cannot  avoid  ?  sq 
that  whether  we  know  or  not  know,  the  event  will  still 
be  the  same. 

He  that  designs  the  institution  of  human  lifes,  should 
not  be  over  curious  of  his  words ;  it  does  not  stand  with 
his  dignity  to  be  solicitous  about  sounds  and  syllables, 
and  to  debase  the  mind  of  man  with  small  and  trivial 
things,  placing  wisdom  in  matters  that  are*  rather  diffi- 
cult than  great.  If  it  be  eloqu^t,  it  is  hb  good  fortune, 
not  his  business.  Subtle  disputations  are  only  the  sport 
of  wits,  that  play  upon  the  catch,  and  are  fitter  to  he 
contemned  than  resolved.  Were  not  I  a  madman  to  sit 
wrangling  about  words,  and  putting  of  nice  and  imper- 
tinent questions,  when  the  enemy  has  already  made  the 
breach,  the  town  fired  over  my  head,  and  the  mine  ready 
to  play,  that  shall  blow  me  up  into  the  air  ?  were  this  a 
time  for  fooleries?  let  me  rather  fortify  myself  against 
death,  and  inevitable  necessities;  let  me  understand  that 
the  good  of  life  does  not  consist  in  the  length,  or  spaoe^ 
but  in  the  use  of  it.  When  I  go  to  sleep,  who  knows 
whether  ever  I  shall  wake  again  ?  and  when  I  wake^- 
whether  ever  I  shall  sleep  again  ?  When  I  go  abroad, 
whether  ever  I  shall  come  home  again  ?  and  when  I 
return,  whether  ever  I  shall  go  abroad  again  ?  It  is  not 
at  sea  only,  that  life  and  death  are  within  a  few  inches 
of  one  anotlier,  but  they  are  as  near  every  where  else  too, 
only  we  do  not  take  so  much  notice  of  it.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  frivolous  and  captious  questions,  and  im- 
pertinent niceties  ?  let  us  rather  study  how  to  deliver 
ourselves  firom  sadness,  fear,  and  the  burden  of  all  our 
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secret  hists;  let  ns  pais  orer  all  our  most  solemn  levities, 
and  make  haste  to  a  good  life,  which  is  a  thing  that 
presses  ns.     Shall  a  man  that  goes  for  a  midwife  stand 
gaping  upon  a  post,  to  see  what  play  to  day  ?  or,  when 
his  house  is  on  fire^  stay  the  curling  of  a  periwig,  before 
he  calls  for  help  ?    Our  houses  are  on  fire,  our  country 
invaded,  our  goods  taken  away,  our  children  in  danger, 
and,  I  might  add  to  these,  the  calamities  of  earthquakes, 
shipwrecks,  and  whatever  dise  is  most  terrible.    Is  this 
a  time  for  us  now  to  be  playing  fast  and  loose  with  idle 
questions,  which  are^  in  effect,  but  so  many  unprofitable 
riddles  ?   our  duty  is,  the  cure  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
the  delight  of  it ;  but  we  have  only  the  words  of  wisdom, 
without  the  works,  and  turn  philosophy  into  a  pleasure^ 
that  was  giren  for  a  remedy.    What  can  be  more  ridi- 
cidous,  than  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  manners,  and  com- 
pose his  style?    We  are  sick  and  ulcerous,  and  must  be 
lanced  and  scarified,  and  every  man  has  as  much  busi- 
ness within  himself,  as  a  physician  in  a  common  pesti- 
lence.   Misfortunes,  in  fine,  cannot  be  avoided,  but  they 
may  be  sweetened,  if  not  overcome,  and  our  lives  may 
be  made  happy  by  philosophy. 

THE   FOltCE   OF   PRECEPTS. 

THBftE  seems  to  be  so  near  an  affini^  betwixt  wisdom, 
philosophy,  and  good  counsels,  that  it  is  rather  matter 
of  curiosity,  than  of  profit,  to  divide  them ;  philosophy 
being  only  a  limited  wisdom,  and  good  counsels  a  com- 
munication of  that  wisdom,  for  the  good  of  others  as 
well  as  Of  ourselves,  and  to  posterity  as  well  as  to  the 
present    The  wisdom  of  the  ancients^  as  to  the  govern- 
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ment  of  iifie^  was  no  more  than  certain  prooepta^  what  fto 
do,  and  what  not;  and  men  were  much  better  in  diat 
mmplicily ;  for  as  they  came  to  be  more  learsed^  ibcy 
grew  less  carefiil  of  being  good*  That  plain  and  open 
virtue  is  now  turned  into  a  dark  and  intricate  sciencB, 
and  we  are  tau^t  to  dispute  rather  than  to  Uve.  So 
long  as  wickedness  was  simple,  umpfe  remedies  ako  were 
sufficient  i^ainst  it,  but  now  h  has  lahen  root  and  spreads 
we  must  make  use  c^atroRger. 

There  are  some  di^iositioas  that  emtaraee  good  thitigs 
as  soon  as  they  hear  them,  but  tbgf  will  Ktill  need  qoiek- 
ening  by  admonition  and  preeept.  We  are  rash  and 
forward  in  some  cases,  and  dull  in  others,  and  there  is 
no  repressing  of  the  one  humour,  or  raising  of  the  otbcs^ 
but  by  removing  the  causes  of  them,  whidi  are^  in  one 
ivord,  false  admiration  and  &lse  fean  Every  man  knows 
his  duty  to  his  country,  to  his  friend%  to  his  guests,  and 
yet»  when  he  is  called  upon  to  draw  his  sword  for  the 
onc^  or  to  labour  for  the  other,  he  finds  himself  distraoled 
betwixt  his  apprehensions,  and  his  delights :  he  knesrs 
well  enough  the  injury  he  does  his  wife  in  the  keeping 
of  a  wench,  and  yet  his  lust  over-mles  htm;  so  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  give  good  advice,  unless  we  can  take  away 
that  which  hinders  the  benefit  of  it.  If  a  man  does  what 
he  ought  to  do,  he  will  never  do  it  constantly,  or  equally, 
without  knowing  why  he  does  it.  And  if  it  be  only 
chanoe^  or  custom,  he  that  does  wdil  by  chance^  nay  do 
ill  so  toa  And  fiirther,  a  precept  may  direct  us  what 
we  oi^ht  to  do,  and  yet  frU  short  in  the  manner  of  doing 
it.  An  expensive  cntertaimaent  may,  in  one  ease,  he 
eauravagance,  or  i^uttony ;  and  yet  a  point  of  honour 
and  discretion  in  another.    Tiberius  Cmear  had  a  huge 
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midlec  pffMented  Uaii  which  lie  (sent  to  the  madsetto  be 
•eold.-^'' And  now  (sayi  he)  my  masters  {to  «ome  eom- 
pwy  with  him)  yoa  shall  see^  that  either  Apidm,  «Hr 
OotaviiUy  will  be  the  chapman  ihr  diis  fish/'  Odaviiis 
beat  the  prioe,  and  gave  about  Sdl.  sterling  for  it.  Now 
tkere.was  a  great  difierence  between  Octavins  that  bought 
it  for  his  liizuiy,  and  the  other  that  purdiased  it  fto*  a 
ampliment  to  Tiberias.  Precepts  are  idle^  if  we  be  not 
first  taught  what  opinion  we  are  to  have  of  the  mstter 
in  qnestion;  whether  it  be  porerty^  riches,  disgrace^ 
iicknessi  hanidiment,  &c.  L^  us  therefore  examine 
them  one  by  one^  not  what  tb^  are  called,  bat  what  in 
tmdi  they  are.  And  so  for  the  virtues :  it  is  to  no  pnr- 
posp  to  set  a  high  esteem  upon  prudence^  fortitude,  tem- 
perance^ and  justice^  if  we  do  not  first  know  what  virtue 
is,  whether  one  or  more,  or  if  he  that  has  one^  has  aQ; 
or  how  thqr  difer. 

Precepts  are  of  great  weight,  and  a  few  useftil  ones  at 
hand,  do  more  toward  a  happy  life,  than  whole  volumes 
of  cautions,  that  we  know  not  where  to  find.  These 
solitary  precepts  should  be  our  daily  meditation,  fop  they 
are  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  square  our  lives. 
When  they  are  contracted  into  sentences  they  strike  the 
aflbetions,  whereas  admonition  is  only  blowing  ef  the 
coal:  it  moves  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  excites  virtue: 
we  have  the  thing  already,  but  we  know  not  where  it  fies. 
It  is  by  precepts  that  the  understanding  is  nourished 
and  augmented,  the  offices  of  prudence  and  justice  are 
guided  by  them,  and  they  lead  us  to  the  execution  of  our 
duties.  A  precept  delivered  in  verse^  has  a  much  greater 
efiect  thui  in  prose ;  and  those  very  people  that  never 
thiidc  they  have  enough,  let  them  but  hear  a  sharp  sen- 
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tence  against  avarice^  how  will  they  clap  and  admire  it, 
and  bid  open  defiance  to  money?  So  soon  as  we  find  the 
affections  strucic,  we  must  follow  the  blow,  not  with  syl- 
logisms, or  quirks  of  wit,  but  with  plain  and  weij^ty 
reason;  and  we  must  do  it  with  kindness  too,  and  re- 
spect, for  there  goes  a  blessing  along  with  counsels  and 
discourses,  that  are  bent  wholly  upon  the  good  of  the 
hearer :  and  those  are  still  the  most  efficacious  that  take 
reason  along  with  them,  and  tell  us  as  well  why  we  are 
to  do  this  or  that,  as  what  we  are  to  do.     For  some  un- 
derstandings are  weak,  and  need  an  instructor,  to  ex- 
pound to  them  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.    It  is  a 
great  virtue  to  love,  to  give,  and  to  follow  good  counsel; 
if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  honesty,  it  does  at  least  prompt 
us  to  it.     As  several  parts  make  up  but  one  harmony, 
and  the  most  agreeable  music  arises  from  discords;  so 
should  a  wise  man  gather  many  acts,  many  precepts,  and 
the  examples  of  many  arts,  to  inform  his  own  life.    Our 
fore&thers  have  left  us  in  charge  to  avoid  three  things, 
hatred,  envy,  and  contonpt;  now  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
envy,  and  not  incur  contempt;  for,  in  taking  too  mudi 
care  not  to  uaucp  upon  others,  we  become  many  times 
liable  to  be  trampled  upon  ourselves.     Some  people  are 
afiraid  oi*  others,  because  it  is  possible  that  others  may  be 
afiraid  of  them,  but  let  us  secure  ourselves  on  all  hands; 
for  flattery  is  as  dangerous  as  contempt.     It  is  not  to 
say,  in  case  of  admonition,  I  knew  this  before;  for  we 
know  many  things,  but  we  do  not  think  of  them;  so 
that  it  is  the  part  of  a  monitor  not  so  much  to  teach,  as 
to  mind  us  of  our  duties.     Sometimes  a  man  oversees 
that  which  lies  just  under  his  nose ;   otherwhOe  he  is 
careless,  or  pretends  not  to  see  it.    We  do  all  know  that 
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fiifiiidship  is  saered,  and  yet  we  ?iolate  it;  and  the 
greatest  libertine  ^cpects  that  his  own  wife  should  be 
honest. 

Good  counsel  is  the  most  needful  service  that  we  can 
do  to  mankind,  and  if  we  give  it  to  many,  it  will  be  sare^ 
to  profit  some :  for,  of  many  trials,  some  or  other  will 
undoubtedly  succeed.    He  that  places  a  man  in  the  pos- 
session of  himself  does  a  great  thing ;  for  wisdom  does 
not  shew  itself  so  much  in  precqpt,  aa  in  life ;  in  a  firm- 
ness of  mind  and  a  mastery  of  appetite.    It  teaches  us  to 
do  as  well  as  to  talk,  and  make  our  words  and  actions  all 
of  a  colour.     If  that  fruit  be  pleasantest  which  we  gather 
firom  a  tree  of  our  own  plantings  how  much  greater  de- 
li{|^t  shall  we  take  in  the  growth  and  increase  of  good 
manners  of  our  own  fi>rming?    It  is  an  eminent  mark 
of  wisdom  for  a  man  to  be  always  like  himself.    You 
shall  have  some  that  keep  a  thrifty  table,  and  lash  out 
upon  building ;  profiise  upon  themselves,  and  sordid  to 
others;  niggardly  at  home,  and  lavish  abroad.     This 
diversity  is  vicious,  and  the  effisct  of  a  dissatisfied  and 
uneasy  mind;    whereas  every  wise  man  lives  by  rule. 
This  disagreement  of  purposes  arises  from  hence,  dther 
that  we  do  not  propound  to  ourselves  what  we  would  be 
at,  or,  if  we  do,  that  we  do  not  pursue  it,  but  pass  fit>m 
one  thing  to  another;  and  we  do  not  only  change  neither, 
but  return  to  the  very  thing  which  we  had  both  quitted 
and  condemned. 

In  all  our  undertakings,  let  us  first  esamine  our  own 
strength,  the  enterprise  next,  and,  thirdly,  the  persons 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.  The  first  point  is  most  im- 
portant, for  we  are  apt  to  over-value  ourselves,  and 
reckon  that  we  can  do  more  than  indeed  we  can.    One 
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man  sets  up  for  a  speaker,  and  is  out  as  soon  as  he  opens 
his  mouth ;  anotlier  overdiarges  his  estate,  perhaps,  or 
his  body.  A  bashful  man  is  not  fit  for  public  business ; 
some  again  are  too  stiff,  and  peren^ytoiy  for  the  court. 
Many  people  are  apt  to  fly  out  in  their  anger,  nay,  and 
in  a  frolic  too,  if  any  sharp  thing  fall  in  their  ipvay,  they 
wiU  rather  venture  a  neck,  than  lose  a  jest.  These  peo- 
ple-had better  be  quiet  in  the  world,  than  busy.  Let 
him  that  is  naturally  choleric  and  impatient,  avoid  all 
provocations,  and  those  aflbirs  also  that  multiply  and 
draw  on  more,  and  those  also  from  which  there  is  no 
retreat.  When  we  may  come  off  at  pleasure,  and  fairly 
hope  to  bring  our  matters  to  a  period,  it  is  well  enoi^. 
If  it  so  happen,  that  a  man  be  tied  up  to  business,  which 
he  can  neither  loosen,  nor  break  ofi^  let  him  imi^ne 
those  shackles  upon  his  mind  to  be  irons  upon  his  legs, 
they  are  troublesome  at  first,  but  when  there  is  no  reme- 
dy but  patience,  custom  makes  them  easy  to  us,  and 
necessity  gives  us  courage.  We  are  all  slaves  to  fortune : 
some  only  in  loose  and  golden  chains,  others  in  strait 
ones,  and  coarser ;  nay,  and  they  that  bind  us  are  slaves 
to  themselves,  some  to  honour,  others  to  wealth ;  some 
to  offices,  others  to  contempt;  some  to  their  superiors, 
others  to  themselves :  nay,  life  itself  is  a  servitude;  let 
us  make  the  best  of  it  then,  and  with  our  philosophy 
mend  our  fortune.  Difficulties  may  be  softened,  and 
heavy  burdens  disposed  of  to  our  ease.  Let  us  covet 
nothing  out  of  our  i^ach,  but  content  ourselves  with 
things  hopeful,  and  at  hand,  and  withont  envying  the 
advantages  of  otherv ;  for  greatness  stands  upon  a  craggy 
precipice,  and  it  is  much  silfer  and  quieter  living  upon 
a  level.    How  many  great  men  are  forced  to  fc^ep  their 
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Station  upon  mere  neoeadtyf  because  tb^  find  there  if 
no  coming  down  from  it  bnt  beadlong?  These  men 
would  do  well  to  fortify  themselves  against  ill  conse* 
quences,  by  such  virtues  and  meditations  as  may  make 
them  less  solicitous  fi>r  the  future.  The  surest  €xpedi«- 
ent  in  this  case  is  to  bound  our  desires,  and  to  leave  no- 
thing ho  fortune  which  we  may  keep  in  our  own  power- 
Neither  will  this  course  wholly  compose  us^  but  it  shews, 
at  wont,  the  end  of  our  troubles. 

It  is  a  main  point  to  take  care  that  we  propose  nothing 
but  what  is  hopeful  and  honest.  For  it  will  be  equally 
tiottblesoHie  to  us,  either  not  to  succeed,  or  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  success.  Wherefore^  let  us  be  sure  not  lo 
admit  any  ill  desi^gns  into  our  heart,  that  we  may  lift  up 
pure  hands  to  Heaven,  and  ask  nothing  which  another 
shall  be  the  loser  by.  Let  us  pray  for  a  good  mind, 
which  is  a  wish  to  no  man's  injury.  I  will  remember 
always  that  I  am  a  man,  and  dien  consider,  that  if  I  am 
happy,  it  will  not  last  always ;  if  unhappy,  I  may  be 
other  if  i  please.  I  will  carry  my  life  in  my  hand,  and 
deliver  it  up  readily,  when  it  shall  be  called  for.  I  will 
have  a  care  of  being  a  slave  to  myself  for  it  is  a  perpe- 
tual, a  shameful,  and  the  heaviest  of  all  servitudes,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  moderate  desires.  I  will  say  to 
miysell^ — «<  What  is  it  that  I  labour,  swea^  and  soltdt 
for,  when  it  is  but  very  little  that  I  want,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  that  1  shall  need  any  thi^?''  He  that  would 
ttiake  a  trial  olthe  firmness  of  his  mind,  let  him  set 
certain  days  apiu't  far  the  practice  of  his  virtues.  Let 
Um  mortify  himself  with  fosting^  ooane  dothes,  and 
iMrd  lodging,  and  dien  say  to  faimsel^^-*' Is  this  the 
tbi»gaowtbatIwasafiraidof?"   In  a  state  of  security  s 
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man  may  thus  prepare  himself  against  hazards,  and  in 
plenty  fortify  himself  against  want.  If  you  will  have  a 
man  resolute  when  he  comes  to  the  push,  train  him  up 
to  it  beforehand.  The  soldier  does  duty  in  peace,  that 
his  may  be  in  breath  when  he  comes  to  battle.  How 
many  great  and  wise  men  have  made  experiment  of  their 
moderation  by  a  practice  of  abstinence,  to  the  highest 
degreeof  hunger  and  thirst,  and  convinced  themselvei^ 
that  a  man  may  fill  his  belly  without  being  beholden  to 
fortune,  which  never  denies  any  of  us  wherewith  to  satisfy 
our  necessities,  though  she  be  never  so  angry.  It  is  as 
easy  to  suffer  it  always,  as  to  try  it  once,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  thousands  of  servants  and  poor  people  do 
every  day  of  their  lives.  He  that  would  live  happily^ 
must  neither  trust  to  good  fortune,  nor  submit  to  bad ; 
he  must  stand  upon  his  guard  against  all  assaults;  he 
must  stick  to  himself,  without  any  dependence  upon 
other  people.  Where  the  mind  is  tinctured  with  philo- 
sophy, there  is  no  place  for  grief,  anxiety,  or  superfluous 
vexations.  It  is  prepossessed  with  virtue,  to  the  neglect 
of  fortune,  which  brings  us  to  a  degree  of  security  not 
to  be  disturbed.  It  is  easier  to  give  counsel  than  to 
take  it ;  and  a  common  thing  for  one  choleric  man  to 
condemn  another.  We  may  be  sometimes  earnest  in 
advising,  but  not  violent  or  tedious.  Few  words  with 
gentleness  and  eflScacy  are  best ;  the  misery  is,  that  the 
wise  do  not  need  counsel,  and  fools  will  not  take  it.  A 
good  man,  it  is  true,  delights  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of 
folly  and  ill-nature^  to  hate  reproof.  To  a  firiend  I 
would  be  always  frank  and  plain,  and  rather  fiul  in  the 
success  than  be  wanting  in  the  matter  of  fisith  aad  trust, 
^ere  are  some  precepts  that  serve  in  common^  both  to 
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the  rich  and  poor,  but  they  are  too  general ;  as — *<  Cure 
your  avarice,  and  the  work  is  done."     It  is  one  thing 
not  to  desire  money,  and  another  thing  not  to  under- 
stand how  to  use  it.    In  the  choice  of  the  persons  we 
have  to  do  withal,  we  should  see  that  they  be  worth  our 
while ;  in  the  choice  of  our  business  we  are  to  consolt 
nature,  and  follow  our  inclinations.  He  that  gives  sober 
advice  to  a  witty  droll,  must  look  to  have  every  thing 
turned  into  ridicule.     **  As  if  you  philosophers,"  says 
Marcellinus,  ^*  did  not  love  your  whores,  and  your  guts, 
as  well  as  other  people :"  and  then  he  tells  you  of  such 
and  such  that  were  taken  in  the  manner.     We  are  all 
sid^  I  must  confess,  and  it  is  not  fi>r  sick  men  to  play 
the  physicians ;  but  it  is  yet  lawful  for  a  man  in  an  hos- 
pital to  discourse  of  the  common  condition  and  distem- 
pers of  the  place.     He  that  should  pretend  to  teach 
a  madman  how  to  speak,  walk,  and  behave  himself,  were 
he  not  the  madder  man  of  the  two  ?     He  that  direct 
the  pilot,  makes  him  move  the  helm,  order  the  sails  so 
or  so,  and  make  the  best  of  a  scant  wind  after  this  or  that 
manner ;  and  so  should  we  do  in  our  counsels.    Do  not 
tell  me  what  a  man  should  do  in  health,  or  poverty,  but 
shew  me  the  way  to  be  either  sound  or  rich.    Teach  me 
to  master  my  vices;  for  it  is  to  no  purpose,  so  long  as  I 
am  under  their  government,  to  tell  me  what  I  must  do 
when  I  am  clear  of  it.  In  case  of  an  avarice  a  little  eased, 
a  luxury  moderated,  a  temerity  restrained,  a  sluggish  hu- 
mour quickened,  precepts  will  then  help  us  forward,  and 
tutor  us  h(/w  to  behave  ourselves.     It  is  the  first,  and 
the  luaiii  tie  of  a  voldier,  his  military  oath,  which  is  an 
engBkgcinciit  upon  him  both  of  religion  and  honour.    In 
like  opanner,  he  that  pretends  to  a  happy  lifi^  must  first 
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lay  a  foundation  of  virtue^  as  a  bond  upon  hitn,  to  live 
and  die  true  to  that  cause.  We  do  not  find  feliGity  in 
the  yeint  of  the  earth,  where  we  dig  for  gold ;  nor  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  we  fish  for  pearl ;  but  in  a  pore 
and  untainted  mind,  which,  if  it  were  not  holy,  were  not 
fit  to  entertain  the  deity.  He  that  would  be  tndy  happy 
must  think  his  own  lot  best,  and  so  live  with  men,  as 
coBsidering  that  God  sees  him,  and  so  speak  to  God,  as 
if  men  beard  him. 

NO   FELICITY   LIKE  PEACE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

A  Good  conscience  is  the  testimony  of  a  good  li&v 
i&nd  the  reward  of  it.  This  is  it  that  fortifies  the  mind 
against  fortune^  when  a  man  has  gotten  the  mastery  of 
Ws  passions,  placed  his  treasure  and  his  security  within 
himself  learned  to  be  content  with  his  condition,  and 
that  death  is  no  evil  in  itself  but  only  the  end  of  man^ 
He  that  has  dedicated  his  mind  to  virtue^  and  to  the 
good  of  human  society,  whereof  he  is  a  member,  has 
consummated  all  that  is  either  profitable  or  necessary 
for  him  to  knoir,  or  do,  toward  the  establishment  of 
his  peace.  Bvefy  man  has  a  judge  and  a  witness  within 
hinudf,  of  all  the  good  and  ill  dmt  he  does^  which  in- 
spires us  widi  great  thoughts,  and  acbninisters  to  us 
wfadlesome  counsels.  We  have  a  veneration  for  all  the 
works  of  nature^  the  heads  of  rivers,  and  the  springa 
of  medicinal  waters;  the  horrors  of  groves  and  of  cavea 
strike  us  with  an  impression  of  religion  and  worship. 
To  see  a  man  fearless  in  dangers,  untainted  with 
lusts,  happy  in  adveasity,  composed  in  a  tumult,  and 
laMgfaing^  sft-ril  Osm  tfahigr  which  are  generally  either 
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coveted  or  fiaredy  ail  men  most  acknowledge,  thai  this 
can  be  mdnng  else  but  a  beam  of  dwkuty  that  in- 
fluences a  mortal   body.      And  this  is  it  that  carries 
m  to  the  diatpiisitioQ  of  things  divine  and  human; 
iriiat  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fint  matter  into  parts ;  what  power  it  was 
that  drew  order  out  of  that  confusion,  and  gave  laws 
both  to  the  whole  and  every  particle  thereof;   what 
that  space  is  bqrond  the  world,  and  whence  proceed 
the  several  operations  of  nature.      Shall  any  man  see 
the  gk>ry  and  order  of  the  universe,  so  many  scattered 
povts   and   qualities  wrought  into   one  mass,  such  a 
mcdUey  of  tbings,   which   are  yet  distinguished;    the 
world  enlightened,  and  the  disorders  of  it  so  wonder- 
flilly  regulated,  and  shall  he  not  consider  the  author 
and   disposer  of  aU  this,   and   whitfa^  we  ourselves 
shaU  gOy  when  our  souls  shall  be  ddivered  fix>m  the 
slavery  of  our  flesh  ?  The  whole  creation  we  see^  con- 
forms to  the  dictates  of  Providence,  and  follows  God, 
both  as  a  governor  and  as  a  goidfe     A  great,  a  good, 
and  a  right  mind,  is  a  kind  of  divinity  lodged  in  flesh, 
and  may  be  the  Ueesing  of  a  slave, .  as  well  as  of  a 
prince;    it  c^me  firora  hewren,  and  to  heaven  it  must 
veSum ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  heavenly  felicity,  which  a 
pure  and  virtuous  mind  enjoys,  in  some  degree^  even 
iqpon  eartlt:  wheseas  temples  of  honour  are  but  emj^ 
tf  names,  which  psobably.  owe  their  beginning  either 
to  amfaitioD  or   to   violence.     I  am  strangely  trans- 
ported with   the  thougkta  of  eternity,  nay,  with   the 
belief  of  k,  for  I  ha^e  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
oipinions  of  great  rneii^  especially  when  they  promise 
so  mndi  to  my  saliafoction-^far  they  do  pro* 
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mise  them,  though  they  do  not  prove  them.  In  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  goes  veiy 
far  with  me,  a  general  consent  to  the  opinion  of  a 
future  reward  and  punishment,  which  meditation  raises- 
me  to  the  contempt  of  this  life,  in  hopes  of  a  better. 
Bat  still,  though  we  know  that  we  have  a  soul,  yet, 
what  the  soul  is,  how  and  from  whence,  we  are  utterly 
ignorant:  this  only  we  understand,  that  all  the  good 
and  ill  we  do,  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  mind; 
that  a  clear  conscience  states  us  in  an  inviolable  peace » 
and  that  the  greatest  blessing  in  nature  is  that,  which 
every  honest  man  may  bestow  upon  himsdf.  The  body 
fa  but  the  clog  and  prisoner  of  the  mind,  tossed  up  and 
down,  and  persecuted  with  punishments,  violences  and 
diseases ;  but  the  mind  itself  is  sacred  and  eternal,  and 
exempt  from  the  danger  of  all  actual  impression. 

Provided  that  we  look  to  our  consciences,  no  matter 
for  opinion:  let  me  deserve  well,  though  I  hear  ill. 
The  common  people  take  stomach  and  audacity  for  the 
marks  of  magnanimity  and  honour;  and,  if  a  man  be 
soft  and  modest,  they  look  upon  him  as  an  easy  fop,  bat 
^en  they  come  once  to  observe  the  dignity  of  his  mind, 
in  the  equality  and  firmness  of  his  actions,  and  that  his 
external  quiet  is  founded  upon  an  internal  peace,  the 
very  same  people  have  him  in  esteem  and  admiration.^ 
For  there  is  no  man  but  iqpproves  of  virtue,  though  bat 
few  pursue  it;  we  see  where  it  isi  but  we  dare  not 
venture  to  come  at  it ;  and  the  reason  is,  we  over^value 
that  which  we  must  quit  to  obtain  it.  A  good  consci- 
ence fears  no  witnesses,  but  a  guilty  conscience  is  soli- 
citous, even  in  solitude.  If  we  do  nothing  but  what » 
honesty  let  all  the  world  know  it;  but  if  otherwia^  what 
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does  it  signify  to  hnre  nobody  eke  know  it,  so  long  as  I 
know  it  myself?  Miserable  is  he  that  slights  that  witness ! 
Wickednessi  it  is  true,  may  escape  the  law,  but  not  the 
conscience.  For  a  private  conviction  is  the  first,  and 
the  greatest  panishment  of  offenders ;  so  that  sin  plagues 
itself,  and  the  fear  of  vengeance  pursues  even  those  that 
escape  the  stroke  of  it.  It  were  ill  for  good  men  that 
iniquity  may  so  easily  evade  the  law,  the  judge,  and  the 
execution,  if  natilre  had  not  set  up  torments  and  gibbets 
""  in  the  consciences  of  transgressors.  He  that  is  guilty 
lives  in  perpetual  terror,  and,  while  he  expects  to  be  pu- 
nished, he  punishes  himself;  and,  whosoever  deserves  it, 
expects  it.  What  if  he  be  not  detected?  He  is  still  in 
apprehaision  yet  that  he  may  be  so.  His  sleeps  are 
jpainful,  and  never  secure;  and  he  cannot  speak  of  an* 
other  man's  wickedness,  without  thinking  of  his  own ; 
whereas  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast.  Those 
are  the  only  certain  and  profitable  delights,  which  arise 
from  the  conscience  of  a  well-acted  life.  No  matter  for 
noise  abroad,  so  long  as  we  are  quiet  within  :  but  if  our 
passions  be  seditious,  that  is  enough  to  keep  us  waking, 
without  any  other  tumult.  It  is  not  the  posture  of  the 
body,  or  the  composure  of  the  bed,  that  will  give  rest  to 
an  uneasy  mind.  There  is  an  impatient  sloth,  that  may 
be  roused  by  action,  and  the  vices  of  laziness  must  be 
cured  by  business.  True  happiness  is  not  to  be  found 
in  excesses  of  wine^  or  of  women,  nor  in  the  largest  pro- 
digalities of  fortune ;  what  she  has  given  me^  she  may 
take  away,  but  she  shall  not  tear  it  from  me,  and  so  long 
as  it  does  not  grow  to  me,  I  can  part  with  it  without  pain. 
He  that  would  perfectly  know  himself,  let  him  set  aside 
bis  money,  his  fortune,  his  dignity,  and  examine  bim^lf 
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^aked,  without  being  put  to  learn  from  others  the  know« 
ledge  of  himself. 

It  i»  dangerous  for  a  man  too  suddenly  or  too  easily 
to  believe  himself.  Wherefore^  let  us  esamine,  watch, 
observe,  and  inspect  our  own  hearts,  for  we  ourselves 
are  our  own  greatest  flatterers.  We  should  every  ni|^t 
call  ourselves  to  an  account — What  infirmity  have  I 
mastered  to-day?  what  passion  opposed?  what  temp* 
tation  resisted  ?  what  virtue  acquired  ?  Our  vices  will 
abate  of  themselves,  if  thqr  be  brought  every  day  to  the 
shrift.  Oh  the  blessed  sleep  that  follows  such  a  diary  I 
Oh  the  tranquillity,  liber^  and  greatness  of  that  mind, 
that  is  a  qpy  upon  itself,  and  a  private  censor  of  its  own 
manners  I  It  is  my  custom  (says  our  author)  every 
night,  so  soon  as  the  candle  is  out,  to  run  over  all  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  past  day,  and  I  let  nothing 
esc^ie  me;  for,  why  should  I  fear  the  sight  of  my  own 
errors,  when  I  can  admonish  and  forgive  myself?  I  was 
a  little  too  hot  in  such  a  dispute:  my  opinion  might 
have  been  as  well  spared,  for  it  gave  oflfenc%  and  did 
no  good  at  all.  Tlie  thing  was  tme^  but  all  truths 
are  not  to  be  tpckm  at  all  times ;  I  woidd  I  had 
held  my  tongue  for  there  is  no  contending  either  with 
fools  or  our  superiors.  I  have  done  ill,  but  it  shall  be 
so  no  more.  If  every  man  would  but  thus  look  into, 
himself  it  would  be  the  better  for  usall.  What  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  this  daily  review  of  a  life  that  we 
cannot  warrant  for  a  moment?  Our  &te  is  set,  and  the 
first  breath  we  draw,  is  only  the  first  motion  toward  our 
last :  one  cause  depends  upon  another,  and  the  course 
of  all  things,  public  and  private  is  but  a  long  connsc« 
tion  of  providential  appointments.     There  is  a  great 
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varieQr  in  out  livesi  but  all  tends  to  the  same  iBStie. 
Nature  may  Use  ber  own  bodies  as  she  pleases,  but  a 
good  man  has  this  consolation,  that  nothing  perishea 
which  he  can  call  bis  own.  It  is  a  great  comfort  that 
we  are  only  ccmdemned  tp  the  same  &te  with  the  uni^ 
▼erse ;  the  heavens  themselves  are  mortal  as  wdl  as  our 
bodies ;  nature  has  made  us  passive  and  to  sufier  is  our 
loC  While  we  are  in  the  flesh,  eveiy  man  has  his  chain' 
and  his  clog,  only  it  is  looser  and  lighter  to  one  man 
than  to  another:  and  he  is  more  at  ease  that  takes  it  up 
and  carries  it,  than  he  that  draga  it  We  are  bcnii  to 
lose  and  to  perish,  to  hope  and  to  fear,  to  vex  ourselves 
and  others,  and  there  is  no  aatidole  agaiBst  a  ooounon 
calamity,  but  virtue ;  for  the  foundation  of  trae  joy  is  in 
ib6  conscience. 

A  GOOD  MAN  CAN  NEVER  BE  MISERABLE^  NOR  A 
WICKED  MAN  HAPPY. 

Thbbe  is  not  in  the  scale  of  nature  a  more  insepa- 
rable connection  of  cause  and  efiect,  than  in  tiie  case  of 
h^ipiness  and  virtue:  nor  any  thing  that  more  natu- 
rally produces  the  one,  or  more  necessarily  presupposes 
the  other.  For,  what  is  it  to  be  happy,  but  for  a  man 
to  content  himself  with  his  lot,  in  a  cheerfol  and  quiet 
resignation  to  the  ^ipointments  of  God  ?  All  the  actions 
of  our  lives  ought  to  be  governed  with  a  respect  to  good 
and  evil:  and  it  is  only  reason  that  distinguishes,  by 
which  reason  we  are  in  such  a  manner  influenced,  as  if 
a  ray  of  the  divinity  were  dipt  in  a  mortal  body,  and 
that  is  the  perfection  of  mankind.  It  is  true^  we  have 
not  the  eyea.of  eagles^  or  the  aagadty  of  hounds;  ndr  if 
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we  had,  could  we  pretend  to  valae  ouraelves  upon  any 
thing  which  we  have  in  common  with  brutes.  What 
are  we  the  better  for  that  which  is  foreign  to  ua,  and 
may  be  given  and  taken  aWay  ?  As  the  beams  of  the  sun 
irradiate  the  earth,  and  yet  remain  where  they  were;  so 
is  it  in  some  proportion  with  an  holy  mind,  that  illus* 
trates  all  our  actions,  and  yet  adheres  to  its  original. 
Why  do  we  not  as  well  commend  a  horse  for  his  glorious 
trappings,  as  a  man  for  his  pompous  additions?  how 
much  a  braver  creature  is  a  lion  (which  by  nature  onghl 
to  be  fietx:e  and  terrible),  how  much  braver,  I  say,  in  his 
natural  horror  than  in  his  chains?  so  that  every  thing 
in  its  pure  nature  pleases  us  best.  It  is  not  health, 
nobility,  or  riches,  that  can  justify  a  wicked  man ;  nor 
is  it  the  want  of  all  diese  that  can  discredit  a  good  one. 
That  is  the  sovereign  blessings  which  makes  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  valuable^  without  any  thing  else,  and  him  that 
wants  it  contemptible^  though  he  had  all  the  world  be- 
sides. It  is  not  the  painting,  gilding,  er  carving,  that 
makes  a  good  ship,  but  if  she  be  a  nimble  sailer,  tight 
and  strongs  to  endure  the  seas,  that  is  her  esoelloicy. 
It  is  the  edge  and  temper  of  the  bkide  that  makes  agood 
sword,  not  the  richness  of  the  scabbard:  and  so  it  b  not 
money,  or  posaessioDSi  that  make  a  man  considerably 
but  his  virtue. 

It  is  every  man's  duty  to  nudke  himsdf  profitable  to 
mankind :  if  he  can,  to  many,  if  not,  to  fewer  ;  if  not  ta 
neither,,  to  his  neighbours,  but,  however,  to  himself. 
There  are  two  republics,  a  great  one,  which  is  human 
nature ;  and  a  less,  which  is  the  pkoe  where  we  were 
bcM'n :  some  serve  both  at  a  time,  some  only  the  greater^ 
AOdsome  again  only  the  less;  the  greater  may  be  served 
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in  privacji  solitude,  contemplation,  and  perchance,  that 
way  better  than  any  other;   but  it  was  the  intept  of 
nature^  however,  that  we  should  serve  both.     A  good 
man  may  serve  the  public,  his  friend,  and  himself,  in  any 
station.    If  he  be  not  for  the  sword,  let  htm  take  the 
gown  ;   if  the  bar  does  not  agree  with  him,  let  him  try 
Uie  pulpit;  if  he  be  silenced  abroad,  let  bim  give  counsel 
at  home,  and  discharge  the  part  of  a  faithful  friend,,  and 
a  temperate  companion.   When  he  is  no  longer  a  citizen, 
he  is  yet  a  man ;  but  the  whole  world  is  bis  country,  and 
human  nature  never  wants  matter  to  work  upon:  but, 
if  nothing  will  serve  a  man  in  the  civil  government 
unless  he  be  prime  minister;  or  in  the  field,  but  tocmn- 
mand  in  cbie^  it  is  his  own  fault     The  common  scddier, 
where  he  cannot  use  his  hands,  fights  with  his  looks,  his 
example,  his  encouragement,  his  voice,  and  stands  his 
ground  even  when  he  has  lost  his  hands,  and  does  ser- 
vice too  with  his  very  clamour :  so  that  in  any  condition 
whatsoever,  he  still  discharges  the  duty  of  a  good  patriot. 
Nay,  he  that  spends  his  time  well,  even  in  a  retirementf 
gives  a  great  example.    We  may  enlai^  indeed,  or 
contract,  according  to  the  circmmtances  of  time,  place, 
or  abilities,  but,  above  all  things,  we  must  be  sure  to 
keep  ourselves  in  action,  for  he  that  is  slothful  is  dead 
even  while  he  lives.    Was  there  ever  any  st^e  so  des- 
perate as  that  of  Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  where 
it  was  capital  to  be  honest,  and  the  senate-house  was 
turned  into  a  college  of  hangmen?  never  was  any  go- 
vernment so  wretdied  and  so  hopeless;  and  yet  Socrates 
at  the  same  time  preached  temperance  to  the  tyrants, 
and  courage  to  the  rest,  and  afterwards  died  un  eminent 
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example  of  fiath  and  resolution,  and  a  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good. 

It  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  stand  shifting  and  fencing 
with  fifftune,  but  to  expose  her  barefiiced,  for  he  is  suffi- 
ciently convinced  that  she  can  do  him  no  hurt.     She 
may  take  away  his  servants,  possessions,  and  dignity ; 
assault  his  body,  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  o£P  his  hands,  and 
strip  lam  of  all  the  external  comforts  of  life.     But  what 
does  all  this  amount  Us  more  than  the  recalling  of  a 
trust,  which  he  has  reodved,  with  condition  to  deliver  it 
up  again  upon  demand  ?  He  looks  upon  himself  as  pre- 
carious, and  only  lent  to  himself,  and  yet  he  does  not 
value  himself  ever  the  less,  because  he  is  not  his  own, 
but  takes  such  care,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  of  a 
thing  that  Is  committed  to  him  in  trust.     Whensoever 
he  that  lent  me  myself,  and  what  I  have,  shall  call  for 
all  back  again,  it  is  not  a  loss,  but  a  restitution,  and  I 
must  willingly  deliver  up  what  most  undeservedly  was 
bestowed  upon  me.    And  it  will  become  me  to  return 
my  mind  better  than  I  received  it. 

Demetrius,  upon  the  taking  of  Megara,  asked  Stilpo, 
the  philosopher,  what  he  had  lost.  <<  Nothing,"  says 
he^  '*  for  I  had  all  that  I  could  call  my  own,  about  me." 
And  yet  the  enemy  had  then  made  himself  master  of  his 
patrimony,  his  children,  and  his  country,  but  these  he 
looked  upon  only  as  adventitious  goods,  and  under  the 
command  of  fortune:  now  he  that  neither  lost  any  thing, 
nor  feared  any  thing,  in  a  public  ruin,  but  was  safe  and 
at  peac^  in  the  middle  of  the  flames,  and  in  the  heat  of 
a  military  intemperance  and  fiiry,  what  violence,  or  pro- 
vocation imaginable,  can  put  such  a  man  as  this  out  of 
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the  possession  of  himself?  walls  and  casdes  may  be  mined 
and  battered^  but  diere  is  no  art  or  engine  that  can  suk* 
yert  a  steady  mind.  <'  I  have  made  my  way,**  says  Stilpo^  ^ 
^  through  fire  and  blood ;  what  is  become  of  my  chil- 
dren I  know  not ;  but  these  are  transitory  blessings,  and 
servants  that  are  condemned  to  change  their  masters } 
what  was  my  own  before  is  my  own  still.  Some  have 
lost  their  estates,  others  their  dear-bought  mistrenes,  theiv 
commissions  and  offices ;  the  usurers  have  lost  their  bonds 
and  securities,  but,  Demetrius,  for  my  part,  1  have  sav^ 
all :  and  do  not  imagine,  after  all  this,  either  that  De» 
metrius  is  a  conqueror,  or  that  Stilpo  is  overcome;  It  is 
only  thy  fortune  has  been  too  hard  for  mine/'  Alex- 
ander took  Babylon,  Scipio  took  Churthage,  the  capital 
was  burnt,  but  there  is  no  fire  or  violence,  that  can  dis* 
compose  a  generous  mind:  and  let  us  not  take  this  cha- 
racter neither  for  a  chimera,  for  all  ages  a£brd  somes, 
though  not  many  instances  of  this  elevated  virtue.  A 
good  man  does  his  duty,  let  it  be  ever  so  painfiil,  so  ha* 
zardous,  or  ever  so  great  a  loss  to  him ;  and  it  is  not  all 
the  money,  the  power,  and  the  pleasure  in  the  world,  no, 
not  any  force  or  necessity  that  can  make  him  wickedi 
he  considers  what  he  is  to  do,  not  wluit  he  is  to  suffisr^ 
and  will  keep  on  his  course,  tfaougn  there  should  be 
nothing  but  gibbets  and  torments  in  the  way.  And  in 
this  instance  of  Stilpo,  who,  when  he  had  lost  his  country, 
his  wife^  his  children,  the  town  on  fire  over  his  head, 
himself  escaping  very  hardly,  and  naked  out  of  theu 
flames*— <<  I  have  saved  all  my  goods,"  says  he^  ^  my 
justice,  my  courage^  my  temperance^  and  my  prudenoa:" 
accounting  nothing  his  own,  or  valuable^  and  shewing 
how  much  easier  it  was  to  overcome  a  nation  than  one 
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wifie  man.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  a  brave  mind,  not  to 
be  moved  by  any  accidents.  The  upper  region  of  the 
air  admits  neither  clouds  nor  tempests,  the  thunderi 
storms,  and  meteors,  are  formed  below,  and  this  is  a 
difference  betwixt  a  mean  and  an  exalted  mind;  the 
former  is  rude  and  tumultuary,  the  latter  is  modest, 
venerable,  composed,  and  always  quiet  in  its  station.  In 
brie^  it  is  the  conscience  that  pronounces  upon  the  man, 
whether  he  be  happy  or  miserable.  But,  though  sacri- 
lege BXkd  adultery  be  generally  condemned,  how  many 
are  there  still  that  do  not  so  much  as  blush  at  the  one^ 
and,  in  truth,  glory  in  the  other  ?  For  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  great  thieves  to  ride  in  triumph,  when 
the  little  ones  are  punished.  But,  let  wickedness  escape 
as  it  may  at  the  bar,  it  never  fiuls  of  doing  justice  upon 
itself;  for  ev^ry  guUty  person  is  his  own  hangman. 

THE   DUB   CONTEMPLATION  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE 
18   THE   CERTAIN   CURE   OF   ALL   MISFORTUNES. 

Whoever  observes  the  world,  and  the  order  of  it, 
will  find  all  the  motions  in  it  to  be  only  vicissitude  of 
falling  and  rising,  nothing  extinguished,  and  even  those 
things  which  seem  to  us  to  perish,  are  in  truth  but 
changed.  The  seasons  go  and  return,  day  and  ni^t 
follow  in  their  courses,  the  heavens  roU,  and  nature  goes 
on  with  her  work:  all  things  succeed  in  their  turns, 
storms  and  calms;  the  law  of  nature  will  have  it  so, 
which  we  must  follow  and  obey,  aocoonting  all  things- 
that  are  don^  to  be  well  done :  so  that  what  we  cannot 
mend,  we  must  sulfer,  and  wait  upon  Providence  without 
repining.    It  is  the  part  of  a  cowardly  soldier  to  follow 
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his  commander  groaning,  but  a  generoot  man  delivers 
himself  up  to  God  without  struggling ;  and  it  is  only  for 
a  narrow  mind  to  condemn  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
to  propound  rather  the  mending  of  nature  than  of  him- 
self. No  man  has  any  cause  of  complaint  against  Pro- 
vidence, if  that  which  is  right  pleases  him.  Those 
glories  that  appear  fair  to  the  eye,  their  lustre  is  but 
false  and  superficial,  and  they  are  only  vanity  and  delu- 
sion :  they  are  rather  the  goods  of  a  dream,  than  a  sub- 
stantial possession;  they  may  cozen  us  at  a  distance, 
but  bring  them  once  to  the  touch,  they  are  rotten,  and 
counterfeit.  There  are  no  greater  wretches  in  the  worldj 
than  many  of  those  which  the  people  take  to  be  happy ; 
those  are  the  only  true  and  incorruptible  comforts,  that 
win  abide  all  trials,  and  the  more  we  turn  and  examine 
them,  the  more  valuable  we  find  them,  and  the  greatest 
felidty  of  all  i^  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any.  What  is 
poverty  ?  No  man  lives  so  poor  as  he  was  bom*  What 
is  pain?  It  will  either  have  an  end  itself,  or  make  an 
end  of  us.  In  short,  fortune  has  no  weapon  that  reaches 
the  mind ;  but  the  bounties  of  Providence  are  certain, 
and  permanent  blessings,  and  they  are  the  greater  and 
the  better  the  longer  we  consider  them :  that  is  to  say, 
— ^the  power  of  contemning  things  terrible,  and  despis- 
ing what  the  common  people  covet.  In  the  very  me-  | 
thods  of  nature,  we  cannot  but  observe  the  regard  that 
Providence  had  to  the  good  of  mankind,  even  in  the  i 
disposition  of ,  the  world,  in  providing  so  amply  for  oar 
maintenance  and  satisfiMStion.  It  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  comprehend  what  the  power  is,  which  has  made  all 
things.  Some  few  sparks  of  that  divinity  are  discovered^ 
but  infinitely  die  greater  part  ciit  lies  bid.    We  are  all 
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of  US,  however,  thus  far  agreed^  first,  in  the  acknowkdg* 
ment  and  belief  of  that  AUnighty  Being ;  and,  secondly, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  to  it  all  majesty  and  goodness. 
'*If  there  be  a  Providence^"  say  some,  **how  comes 
.  it  to  pass  that  good  men  labour  under  affliction  and  ad- 
-  versity,  and  wicked  men  enjoy  themselves  in  ease  and 
plenty  ?'  My  answer  is,  that  God  deals  by  us  as  a 
good  father  does  by  his  children,  he  tries  us,  he  hardens 
us,  and  fits  us  for  himself.  He  keeps  a  strict  hand  over 
those  that  he  loves,  and  by  the  rest  he  does  as  we  do  by 
our  slaves,  he  lets  them  go  on  in  licence  and  boldness.  As 
the  master  gives  his  most  hopeful  scholars  the  hardest 
lessons,  so  does  God  deal  with  the  most  generous  spirits } 
and  the  cross  encounters  of  fortune  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  as  cruelty,  but  as  a  contest.  The  £uniliarity  of 
dangers  brings  us  to  the  contempt  of  them,  and  that 
part  is  strongest  which  is  most  exercised :  the  seaman's 
hand  is  callous,  the  sokUer^s  arm  is  strong,  and  the  tree 
that  is  most  exposed  to  the  wind  t«ikes  the  best  rooL— 
There  are  people  that  live  in  perpetual  winter,  in  extre- 
mity of  frost  and  penury,  where  a  cave^  a  lock  of  straw, 
or  a  few  leaves,  is  all  their  covering,  and  wild  beasts 
their  nourishment;  all  this,  by  custom, is  not  only  made 
tolerable,  but  when  once  it  is  taken  up  upon  necessirjr, 
by  little  and  little^  it  becomes  pleasant  to  them.  Why 
should  we  then  count  that  condition  of  life  a  calamity, 
which  is  the  lot  of  many  nations  ?  Thete  is  no  state  of 
life  so  miserable,  but  there  are  in  it  r^ssions,  diver- 
sions, nay,  and  delights  tqo^  such  is  the  benignity  of  na- 
ture towards  us,  even  in  tfie  sevofest  accidents  of  human 
life.  There  were  xia  living  if  adversity  should  hold  on 
as  it  b^ns,  and  keep  up  the  force  of  the  first  impres- 
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flion.    We  are  apt  to  murraur  at  many  things  as  great 

evib»  that  have  nothing  at  all  of  evil  in  them  beside  the 

complaint^  which  we  should  more  reasonably  take  up 

against  ourselves.    If  I  be  sick,  it  is  part  of  my  &te ;  and 

for  other  calamities,  they  are  nsual  things,  they  ought 

to  be^  nay,  which  is  more,  they  must  be,  for  they  come 

by  divine  appointment.    So  that  we  should  not  only 

4mbmit  to  Gkxl,  but  assent  to  him,  and  obey  him  out  of 

duty,  even  if  there  were  no  necessity :  all  those  terrible 

appearances  that  make  us  groan  and  tremble,  are  but 

the  tribute  of  life;  we  are  neither  to  wish,  nor  to  ash, 

nor  to  hope  to  escape  them ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  dishonesty 

to  pay  a  tribute  unwillingly.    Am  I  troubled  with  the 

atone^  or  afflicted  with  continual  losses  ?  nay,  is  my  body 

Jn  danger?  all  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  prayed  for, 

.when  I  prayed  for  old  age;  all  these  things  are  as  iami- 

,liar,  in  a  long  life^  as  dust  and  dirt  in  a  long  way.     Life 

is  a  war&re,  and  what  brave  man  would  not  rather 

chose  to  be  in  a  t^it,  than  in  a  shamble ;  fortune  does 

like  a  swordman,  she  scorns  to  ^counter  a  fearful  man. 

There  is  no  honour  in  the  victory^  where  there  is  no 

danger  in  the  way  to  it :  she  tries  Mucins  by  fire^  Ruti- 

lius  by  exiles  Socrates  by  poison,  and  Cato  by  death.  It 

is  only  in  adverse  fortune,  and  in  bad  times,  that  we  find 

great  examples*    Mucins  thought  himself  happier  with 

his  hand  in  the  flame^  than  if  it  had  been  in  the  bosom 

of  his  mistress.-— Fabripitts  took  more  pleasure  in  eating 

.the  roots  .of  his  own  plantings  dian  in  all  the  delicacies  of 

luxury  and  expense.  Shall  we  call  Rutilius  miserable,  whom 

his  very  enemies  have  adored?  who^  upon  a  glorious 

and  a  puWc  princiide^  chose  rather  to  lose  his  countr)e, 

than  to  return  from  banidhment ;  the  only  man  that  do- 
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nied  any  thing  to  Sylla,  the  dictator,  who  recalled  him. 
Nor  did  he  only  reiiue  to  oom^  but  dr«w:  himself  farther 
off. — *<  Let  them,"  says  he^  <<  that  think  banishment  a 
misfortune^  live  slaves  at  Rome^  under  the  imperial  cru* 
elties  of  Sylla.     He  that  sets  a  price  upon  the  heads  of 
senators,  and,  afler  a  law  of  his  own  institution  against 
cut-throats,  becomes  the  greatest  himself."    Is  it  not 
better  for  a  man  to  live  in  exile  abroad,  than  to  be  mas- 
sacred at  home  ?    In  s^fiering  for  virtue,  it  is  not  the 
torment,  but  the  cause,  that  we  are  to  consider ;  and  the 
more  pain,  the  more  renown.    When  any  •  hardship  b^ 
fals  us,  we  must  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  Providence^ 
which  many  times  suffers  particulars  to  be  wounded  for 
the  conservation  of  the  whole :  beside  that,  Ood  chas- 
tises some  people  under  an  qipearanoe  of  blessing  them, 
turning  their  prosperity  to  their  ruin,  as  a  punishment 
.  for  abusing  his  goodness.     And  we  are  farther  to  consi- 
der, that  many  a  good  man^  is  afflicted,  only  to  teach< 
others  to  suffer :  for  we  are  bom  for  example  t  and  Kke>-^ 
wise,  that  where  men  are  contumacious  and  refractory,  it 
pleases  God  many  times  to  cure  greater  evils  by  less, 
and  to  turn  our  miseries  to  our  advantage. 

How  many  casualties  and  difficulties  are  there  that 
we  dread,  as  insupportable  mischiefs,  which  upon  farther 
thoughts,  we  find  to  be  mercies  and  benefits  ?  as  banish- 
ment, poverty,  loss  of  rdations, sickness,  disgrace;  some 
are  cured  by  the  lance,  by  fir^  hunger,  thirst,  taking 
out  of  bones,  lopping  off  limbs,  and  the  like.  Nor  do 
we  only  fear  things  that  are  many  times  beneficial  to  us, 
but,  on  the  other  side^  we  hanker  after,  and  pursue 
things  that  are  deadly  and  pernicious :  we  are  poisoned 
in  the  very  pleasures  of  our  luxury,  and  betrayed  to  a 
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thoasand  diseases,  by  the  indulging  of  our  palate.    To 
lose  a  child,  or  a  limb,  is  only  to  part  with  what  we 
have  received,  and  nature  may  do  what  she  pleases  with 
her  own.    We  are  frail  ourselves,  and  we  have  received 
things  transitory:  that  which  was  given  us  may  be  taken 
away ;  calamity  tries  virtue,  as  the  fire  does  gold ;  nay,  ' 
he  that  lives  most  at  eas€^  is  only  delayed,  not  dismissed, 
and  his  portion  is  to  come.     When  we  are  visited  with  ^ 
sickness,  or*  other  afflictions,  we  are  not  to  murmur  as  if 
we  were  ill  used:  it  is  a. mark  of  the  general's  esteem,  • 
when  he  puts  us  upon  a  post  of  danger — ^we  do  not  say, 
my  captain  uses  me  ill,  but,  he  does  me  honour;  and 
so  should  we  say,  that  are  commanded  to  encounter) 
•difficulties,  for  this  is  our  case  with  God  Almighty.         ^ 
What  was  Regains  the  worsen  bepauae  fortune  made 
choice  of  him  for  an  eminent  instance^  both  of  fidth  and 
patience  ?  He  was  thrown  into  a  case  of  wood  stuck 
with  pointed  nails,  so  that  which  way  soever  he  turned 
his  body,  it  rested  upon  his  wounds ;  his  eyelids  were 
cut  o£P,  to  ke^  him  waking;  and  yet  Mecaenas  was  not 
happier  upon  his  bed,  dian  Regulus  upon  his  torments. 
Nay^  the  world  is  not  yet  grown  so  wicked,  as  not  to 
prefer  Regulus  before  Mecaenas.     And  can  any  man 
take  that  to  be  an  evil,  of  which  Providence  accounted 
thb  brave  man  worthy  ?   <*  It  has  pleased  God,"  says  he,  i 
<<to  single  me  out  for  an  experiment  of  the  force  of 
human  nature*"    No  man  knows  his  own  strength,  or  • 
valour,  but  by  being  put  to  the  proof.    The  pilot  is  tried  i 
in  a  storm,  the  soldier  in  a  battle;  the  rich  man  knows  not  / 
how  to  bdiave  himself  in  poverty.      He  that  has  lived  in  / 
popularity  and  applause^  knows  not  how  he  would  bear 
infiimy  and  reproach :  nor  he  that  never  had  children, 
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bow  he  would  bear  the  Iom  of  them.  Caluiit^  is  the 
occasion  of  Tirta^  and  a  spur  to  a  great  mind.  The 
rery  apprehension  of  a  wound  startles  a  man  when  he 
first  bears  arms,  but  an  old  soldier  bleeds  boldly,  because 
he  knows  that  a  man  may  lose  blood,  and  yet  win  the 
day.  Nay,  many  times  a  calamity  turns  to  our  advanr 
tage,  and  great  ruins  have  made  way  to  great  glories. 
The  crying  out  of  fire  has  many  times  quieted  a  fray, 
and  the  interposing  of  a  wild  beast  has  parted  the  thief 
and  the  traveOer,  ibr  we  are  not  at  leisure  for  less  mis- 
chiefs while  we  are  under  the  apprehension  of  greater. 
One  man's  life  is  saved  by  a  disease ;  another  is  arrested, 
and  taken  out  of  the  way,  just  when  his  house  was  falling' 
upon  bis  head. 

To  shew  now,  that  the  fiivours,  or  the  crosses  of  fisr- 
tune,  and  the  accidents  of  sickness  and  of  health,  are 
neither  good  nor  evil,  Ood  permits  them  mdiffierently^ 
both  to  good  and  evil  men.    '*  It  is  hard,"  you  will  say, 
<<fi>r  a  virtuous  man  to  suflbr  all  sorts  of  misery,  and 
fi>r  a  wicked  man  not  only  to  go  firee^  but  to  enjoy  him- 
self at  pleasure."   And,  is  it  not  die  same  thing  finr  men  ' 
of  profttiinted  impudence  and  wickedness^  to  sleep  in  a 
whole  skin,  when  men  of  honour  and  honesly  bear  arms^  * 
lie  in  the  trenches,  and  receive  wounds  ?  or  fi>r  the  vestal 
virgins  to  rise  in  the  night  to  their  prayers^  when  com- 
mon strumpeu  lie  stretching  themselves  in  their  beds  ?  • 
We  should  rather  say,  with  Demetrius,  <<If  I  had  known 
the  will  of  Heaven  before  I  was  called  to  it,  I  would  - 
have  offered  myself     If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God  to 
take  my  children,  I  have  brought  them  up  to  that  end : 
if  my  iiirtune,  any  part  of  my  body,  or  my  life^  I  would 
rather  present  it  than  yield  it  up ;  I  am  ready  to  part 
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with  ally  and  to  suffer  all^  for  I  know  that  nothing  comes 
to  pass  but  what  God  appomts.  Our  fate  is  decreed, 
and  things  do  not  so  much  happen  as  in  their  due  time 
proceed,  and  every  man's  portion  of  joy  and  sorrow  is 
predetermined. 

There  is  nothing  falls  amiss  to  a  good  man,  that  can 
be  charged  upon  Providence ;  for  wicked  actions,  lewd 
thoughts,  ambitious  projects,  blind  lusts,  and  insatiable 
avarice,  against  all  these  he  is  armed  by  the  benefit  of 
reason :  and  do  we  expect  now  that  God  should  look  to 
our  luggage  too  (I  mean  our  bodies)  ?  Demetrius  dia* 
charged  himself  of  his  treasure,  as  the  dog  and  burden 
of  his  mind.  Shall  we  wonder,  then,  if  God  suflSsrs 
that  to  befid  a  good  man,  which  a  good  man  sometimes 
does  to  himself?  I  lose  a  son,  and  why  not  ?  when  it 
may  sometime  so  &11  out,  th^t  I  myself  may  kill  him. 
Suppose  he  be  banished  by  an  order  of  state:  is  it 
not  the  same  thing  with  a  man's  voluntary  leaving 
cxf  his  country,  and  never  to  return?  Many  afflictions 
may  befid  a  good  man,  but  no  evil;  for  contraries 
will  never  incorporate ;  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  are 
never  able  to  change  the  taste  or  quality  of  the  sea. 
Prudence  and  religbn  are  above  accidents,  and  draw 
good  out  of  every  thing;  affliction  ke^  a  man  iff 
Qse^  and  makes  him  strong,  patient,  and  hardy.  Provi* 
denoe  treats  us  like  a  generous  fiuher,  and  brings  ns 
up  to  labours,  toils  and  dangers:  whereas  the  indul- 
gence of  a  fond  mother  makes  us  weak  and  spiritless* 
God  loves  us  with  a  masculine  love,  and  turns  us  loose 
to  injuries  and  indignities:  he  takes  delight  to  see  a 
brave  and  a  good  man  wrestling  with  evil  fortune  and  yet 
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keeping  himfielf  upon  bis  l^gs,  when  the  whole  world  is 
in  disorder  about  him;  and,  are  not  we  ourselves  de- 
lighted to  see  a  bold  fellow  press  with  his  lance  upon  a 
boar  or  lion  ?  and  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  the 
action  is  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  spectacle.  No 
man  can  be  happy  that  does  not  stand  firm  against  all 
contingencies,  and  say  to  himself  in  all  extremities — "  I 
should  have  been  content,  if  it  might  have  been  so,  or 
so;  but,  since  it  is  otherwise  determined,  God  will  pro- 
vide better/'  The  more  we  struggle  with  our  necessi- 
ties,  we  draw  the  knot  the  harder,  and  the  worse  it  is 
with  us :  and,  the  more  the  bird  flaps  and  flutters  in  the 
snare,  the  surer  she  is  caught.  So  that  the  best  way  is 
to  submit,  and  lie  still,  under  this  double  consideration— 
that  the  proceedings  of  God  are  unquestionable^  and  his 
decrees  not  to  be  resisted* 

\      OF  LEYITY  OF  MIKD^  AMD  OTHER  IMPEDIMEKTS 
OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Now,  to  sum  up  what  is  already  delivered,  we  have 
shewn  what  happiness  is,  and  wherein  it  consists :  that 
it  is  founds  upon  wisdom  and  virtue;  for  we  must  first 
know  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  then  live  according  to 
that  knowledge.  We  have  also  discoursed  the  helps  of 
philosophy  and  precepts  towards  a  happy  life :  the  bless- 
ing of  a  good  conscience;  that  a  good  man  can  never 
be  miserable,  nor  a  wicked  man  happy ;  no^  any  man 
unfortunate,  that  cheerfully  submits  to  Providence, 
We  shall  now  examine^  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when 
the  certain  way  to.  happiness  lies  so  fair  before  us,  men- 
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tvill  yet  steer  their  course  on  the  other  tide^  which  as 
manifestly  leads  to  ruin. 

There  are  some  that  live  without  any  design  at  aQ, 
and  only  pass  in  the  world  like  straws  upon  a  riyer; 
they  do  not  go,  but  they  are  carried.  Others  only  de»  ' 
liberate  upon  the  parts  of  life^  and  not  upon  the  wholes 
which  is  a  great  error,  for  there  is  no  disposing  of  the 
drcumstaiiDes  of  it,  unless  we  first  propound  the  main 
scopes  How  shall  any  man  take  his  aim  without 
a  mark  ?  or,  what  wind  will  serve  him  that  is  not  yet 
resolved  upon  his  port  ?  we  live,  as  it  were,  by  chancy 
and  by  chanpe  we  are  governed^  Some  there  aiie  that 
torment  themselves  afresh  wilb.the  memory  of  what  is 
past — ^  Lord  I  what  did  I  endure  ?  never  was  any  man 
ip  mj  condition,  every  body  gave  me  over;  ray  very  heart 
Wjssrea^y  to  break,"  &c  Others  again  afflict  themselves 
with,  the  apprehension  of  evils  to  oome,  vbd  very  ridi* 
culously  both :  for  the  one  does  not  now  concern  us,  and 
the  other  not  yet ;  beside,  ibai  there  may  be  remedies  ' 
for  mischieft  likely  to  happen^  fokr  thej^give  us  wamisg  ' 
by  signs  and  syifiptoms,  of  their  qyproach.  Let  him 
that  would  be  quiet,  take  heed  not  to  ptovoke  men  that 
are  in  power,  but  live  without  gtvitig  offence ;  and  if  we 
cannot  make  all  great  men  our  frioxds,  it  will  sufice  to 
keep  them  from  being  our  enemies.  This  is  a  thing  we 
must  avoidi  as  a  mariner  wcquJd  do  a  storm.  A  rash 
seaman  never  considers  what  witid  blows^  or  what  course 
he  steers,  but  runs  at  a  venture^  as  if  he  woidd  brave  the 
rocks  and  the  eddies ;  whereas  he  that  is  careful  and 
considenate^  informs  himself  beforehand  where  the 
danger  lies,  and  what  weather  it  is  like,  to  be.:  he  con^ 
suits  his  compass,  and  keeps  aloof  from  those  phmjB  that 
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are  infiunous  for  wrecks  and  miscarriages.  So  does  a 
wise  man  in  the  common  business  of  life;  he  keeps  out 
of  the  way  from  those  that  may  do  him  hurt ;  but  it  is  a 
point  of  prudence  not  to  let  them  take  notice  that  he 
does  it  on  purpose ;  for  that  which  a  man  shuns  he 
tacitly  condemns.  Let  him  hare  a  care  also  of  Ksteners, 
newsmongersi  and  meddlers  in  other  people's  matters,  for 
their  discourse  is  commonly  of  such  diings  as  are  never 
profitable,  and  most  commonly  dangerous,  either  to  be 
qioken  or  heard. 

Levity  of  mind  is  a  great  hindrance  of  repose,  and  the 
very  change  of  wickedness  is  an  addition  to  the  wickedness 
itself,  for  it  is  inconstancy  added  to  iniquity;   we  re- 
linquish the  thing  we  sought,  and  then  we  take  it  up  again^ 
and  so  divide  our  lives  between  our  lust  and  our  repent- 
ances.   From  one  appetite  we  pass  to  another,  not  so 
much  upon  choice,  as  for  change;  and  there  is  a  check  of 
conscience  that  casts  a  damp  upon  all  our  unlawfid  plea- 
sures, which  makes  us  lose  the  day  in  expectation  of  the 
night,  and  the  night  itself  for  fear  of  the  approaching  light. 
Some  people  are  never  quiet,  others  are  always  soy  and 
they  are  both  to  blame :  for  that  which  looks  like  vivacity 
and  industry  in  one,  is  only  a  restlessness  and  agitation ; 
and  that  which  passes  in  the  other  for  moderation  and  re* 
serve,  is  but  a  drowsy  and  an  inactive  sloth.     Let  motion 
and  rest  both  take  their  turns,  according  to  the  order  of 
nature,  which  make  both  the  day  and  dl^  night.    Some 
are  perpetually  shifting  from  one  thing  to  another;  others 
again   make   their   whole   life   but  a  kind  of  uneaqr 
sleep;  'some  lie  tossing  and  turning,  till  very  weari- 
ness brings  them  to  rest;    others  again,  I  cannot  so 
properly  call  inconstant,  as  lazy.    There  are  many  pro- 
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prieties  and' dltersitiies  of  vice,  but  it  is  one  never- 
Ciiling'eRect  of  it  to  live  displeased;  We  do  all  of  us 
laixnir  under  inordinate  desires ;  we  are  either  titnorous» 
and  dare  not  venture,  or  venturing  we  do  not  succeed, 
or  else  we  cast  ourselves^  upon  uncertain  hopes,  where 
we  are  perpetually  solicitous-,  and  in  suspense.  In  this 
distraction,  we  are  apt  to  propose  to  ourselves  things 
dishonest  and  hard,  and  when  we  have  tdcen  great  pains 
to  no  purpose,  we  come  then  to  repent  of  our  under- 
takings! VG  ftfe  afraid  to  goon,  and  we  can  neither  mas- 
ter our  appetites,  nor  obey  them :  we  live  and  die  i^t- 
less  and  irresolute,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  when  we 
grow  weary  of  the  public,  and  betake  ourselves  to 
solitude  for  relief,  our.  minds,  are  sick  and  wallowing, 
and  the  very  house '  and  walls  are  troublesome  to  us ; 
we  grow  impatient,  and  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  sup- 
press our  inward  vexation,  until  it  break  our  heart  for 
-want of  vent.  This  it  is  that  makes  us  sour  and  mo^ 
rose,  envious  of  others,  and  dissatisfied  with  ourselves 
until  at  last,  betwixt  our  troubles  for  other  people's  suc- 
cesses, and  the  despair  of  our  own,  we  fall  foul  upon 
fortune  and  the  times,  and  get  into  a  corner  perhaps, 
where  we  sit  brooding  over  our  own  ^disquiets.  In 
these  dispositions  there  is  a' kind  of  pruriginous  &ncy, 
that  makes  some  people  take  delight  in  labour  and  un- 
easiness, like  the  clawing  of  an  itch,  until  the  blood 
starts. 

This  it  is  that  puts  us  upon  rambling  voyages, '  erne 
while  by  land,  but  still  disgusted  with  the  present :  the 
town  pleases  us  to-day,  the  codnlry  to-morrow;  the 
splendour  of  the  court  at  onie  time,  the  horrors  of  a  wil- 
derness at  another,  but  all  this'  while  we  carry  oar 

1.2 
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plagiie  about  U8|  for  it  is  not  tbe  place  wq  are  weary  o£ 
but  oufselves.  .  Nay,  our  weaknessi  extends  to  every 
thingf  for  we  are  impatient  equally  of  toil  asd  of  plear 
sure.  Tbis  trotting  of  the  ring^  and  on^  treading  the 
same  steps  tyver  and  over  againi  has  made  many  a  man 
lay  violent  bands  upon  bimself.  It  must  be  the  change 
of  the  mind,  not  of  tbe  climate^  that  will  remove  the 
heaviness  of  tjke  heart;  our  vices  go  aloD^  with  us,  and 
we  carry  in  ourselves  tbe  causes  of  our  disquiets.  Xhere 
is  a  great  weight  lies  upon  usy  and  the  bare  sbocking  of 
it  mafcss  it  the.  more  uneasy ;  changing  af  countries,  |u 
tbis  case,  is  not  travellings  but  wanderfaig,  W.e  must 
keep  on  our  course^  if  we  would  gain  o^  jou^^ey^s  end. 
He  tbttt  cannot  Uve  hi^pHy  any  wheiUr  ^^  M^if^ 
pily  no  where.  What  is  a  man  the  better  for  travj^- 
iing?  as  if. bis  cares  could  not  find  hon  out  wherever 
be  goes.  Is  there  soy  retiring  from  the  &ar  of  death,  pr 
J9i  torments?  or  frotti  those  difficulties  which  be8ei:.a 
man  wherei^er  be  is?  It  is  only  philosophy  that  malEes 
.^e  mind  invincible^  and  places  us  out  of  the  reach  offer- 
tuae^  so  thut  all  her  arrows  fidl  short  of  us*.  This  it  9s 
that  reclaims  the  rage  of  our  lnsts»  and  sweetens  the 
akudetyof  our  fears;,  frqeuent  changing  of  places^ pr 
counsels,  sheMrs  mi  instability  of  mind :  ;snd  we  must 
fix  the  body>  before  we  can  fix  the  soul.  We  cip 
baldly  stir  abroad,  pr  look  about  us,  without  encounter- 
ing something  or  other  that  revives  our  appetites.  As 
he  that  would  cast  oflP  an  unhappy  love^  avoids  whatso- 
ever may  put  hittt  in  mind  of  the  person,  so  he  that 
would  wholly  deliver  himself  fiom  his  beloved  lusts^ 
must  shun  dl.  objects  that  may  put  them  in  his  head 
agaiui  and  remind  binr  of  liiem.    We  travel,  as  children 
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rim  up  and  down  after  strange  sightit  for  soveltj  net 
profit ;  we  return  neither  the  belter  nor  the  sottodief , 
nay,  and  the  very  agitation  hurts  us.     W^  learn  to  call 
towns  and  places  by  dieir  names,  and-  to*  IfU  stories  of 
moantains,  apd  of  rmrs:  but  had  i|ot  'Oor  time  been 
better  spent  in  llie  study  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue? 
in  the  leamnig  of  what  is  already  discoviered,  and  in 
the  quest  of  things  not  yet   fixind  out      If  a  maii 
brsak  his  leg,  or  strain  his  ancle^  he  sends  presently 
for  a  surgeon   to   set  all   right   again,  and   does  not 
take  hone  upon  it,  or  put  himself  on  shipboards  no 
more  does   the   change  of  pbce  work  upon  our  dis* 
ordered  minds  than  upon  our  bodiot.      It  is  not  thd 
places  I  hope^  that  makes  either  an  orator,  or  a  jriiysi* 
dan.      Will  «ny  man  ask   upon    the  itiad*->^nray 
irtiich  is  the  way  to   prudence,  to  justice^  to  tempe- 
ranoe,  to  fortitude?^      No   matter  whither  any  man 
goes  that  carries  his  affsctions  along  with  him.     He 
that  would  make  his  travels   delightfel,   must  mafc6 
himself  a  temperate  companion.    A  great  traveller  was 
comphiining,    that   he   was   never   the  better  for  Us 
travels.    <<  That  is  very  true^"  said  Socrates,  <<  because 
you  travelled  widi  yoursdf/'     Now  had  he  not  better    : 
have  made  himself  another  man,  than  to  transport  hinih^  / 
self  to  another  place  ?  4t  is  no  matter  what  manners  We 
find  any  where,  so  long  as  we  carry  our  own.     But  we 
have  all  of  us  a  natural  curiosity  of  seeing  fine  si^ts^ 
and  of  making  new  discoveries,  turning  over  antiquities, 
learning  the  customs  of  nations,  &c.    We  are  never 
quiet,  to-day  we  seek  an  oBnoCf  to-morrow  we  are  sick  of 
it :  we  divide  our  lives  betwixt  a  dislike  of  the  present 
and  a  desire  of  the  future;   but  he  thiit  lives  as  be 
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ahouk))  orders  himfielf  so  as  neither  to  &ar,  nor  to  vAA 
for  ti^-inorrow ;  if  it  come,  it  is  welcome,  but  if  sot, 
there  is  nothing  lost ;  for  that  which  is  come  is  but  the 
tame  over  again  with  what  is  past.  As  levity  is  a  per-: 
mdous  enemy  to  quiet ;  so  pertanactty  is  a  great  one  too. 
The  one  changes  nothing,  the  other  sticks  to  notbmg; 
and  which  of  the  two  is  the  worse  may  be  a  questiou. 
It  is  many  times  seep,  that  we  beg  earnestly  for  those 
things,  which,  if  they  were  offered  us,  we  would  refiise: 
and  it  is  but  just  to  punbh  this  easiness  of  asking  with 
an  equal  facility  of  granting.  There  are  some  things 
we  would  be  thought  to  desire,  which  we  are  so  far  from 
desiring,  that  we  dread  them.  ^^  I  ^hall  tire  you,"  says 
one  in  the  middle  of  a  tedious  story.  «  Nay,  pray  be 
pleased  to  go  on,*'  we  cry,  though  we  wished  bis  tongue 
out  at  half  way.  Nay,  we  do  not  deal  candidly  even- 
with  God  himself.  We  should  say  to  ourselves,  in  these 
cases — '^This  I  have  drawn  upon  myself.  I  could 
never  be  quiet  until  I  had  gotten  this  woman,  this  place, 
this  estate,  this  honour;  and  now  see  what  is  become 
of  it." 

One  sovereign  remedy  against  all  misfortunes  is  con- 
stancy of  mind ;  the  changing  of  parties  and  counte* 
nances,  looks  as  if  a  man  were  driven  with  the  wind. 
Nothing  can  be  above  him  that  is  above  fortune.  It  is 
not  violence,  reproach,  contempt,  or  whatever  else  from 
without,  that  can  make  a  wise  man  quit  his  ground,' 
but  he  is  proof  against  calamities,  both  great  and  small : 
only  our  error  is,  that  what  we  cannot  do  ourselves,  we 
think  nobody  else  can ;  so  that  we  judge  of  the  wise  by 
the  meabures  of  the  weak.  Place  me  among  princes, 
or  among  beggars :   the  one  shall  not  make  me  proud> 
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nor  the  other  ashamed.  I  can  take  as  sound  a  sleep  in 
a  bam,  as  in  a  palace  and  a  bottle  of  hay  makes-  me  as 
good  a  lodging  as  a  bed  of  down.  Should  every  day 
.succeed,  to  my  wish,  it  should  not  transport  me,  nor 
would  I  think  myself  miserable,  if  I  should  not  have 
one  quiet  hour  in  my  whole  life.  I  will  not  transport 
myself  with  either  pain  or  pleasure;  but  yet  for  all  that 
I  could  wish  that  I  had  an  easier  game  to  play,  and  that 
I  were  put  rather  to  moderate  my  joys  than  mworrows. 
If  I  were  an  imperial  prince,  I  had  rather  take  tban  be 
taken;  and  yet  I  would  bear  the  same  mind  under  the 
chariot  of  my  conqueror,  that  1  had  in  my  own*  It  is 
no  great  matter  to  trample  upon  those  things  that  are 
most  coveted  or  feared  by  the  common  people.  There 
are  those  that  will  laugh  upon  the  wheel,  and  cast  them- 
selves  upon  a  certain  deatb»  only  upon  a  transport  of 
love,  perhaps  anger,  avarice,  or  revenge,  how  much 
more  then  upon  an  instinct  of  virtue,  which  is  invincible 
and  steady  ?  If  a  short  obstinacy  of  mind  can  do  this, 
how  much  more  shall  a  composed  and  a  deliberate  virtue^ 
whose  force  is  equal  and  perpetual  ? 

To  secure  ourselves  in  this  world,  first,  we  must  aim 
at  notliing  that  men  count  worth  the  wrangling  for. 
Secondly,  we  must  not  value  the  possession  of  any  things 
which  even  a  common  thief  would  think  worth  the 
stealing.  A  man's  body  is  no  booty.  Let  the  way  be 
ever  so  dangerous  for  robberies,  the  poor  and  the  naked 
pass  quietly.  A  plain-dealing  sincerity  of  manners  makes 
a  man's  life  happy,  even  in  despite  of  scorn  and  con* 
tempt,  which  is  every  clear  man's  &te»  But  we  had 
better  yet  be  contemned  for  simplicity,  than  lie  perpe- 
tually upon  tl)e  torture  of  a  count^eit^  provided  that 
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care  be  taken  not  to  confound  simplicity  with  n^H-  . 
genoe:  and  it  is,  moreover,  an  uneasy  life^  diat  of  a  di»- 
gttis^  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  what  be  is  not ;  to  keep 
a  perpetual  guard  upon  himself,  and  to  live  in  fear  of  a 
discovery.  He  takes  every  man  that  looks  upon  him 
for  a  qpy,  over  and  above  the  trouble  of  being  put  to 
play  anodier  man's  part.  It  is  a  good  rem^y,  in  some 
cases,  for  a  man  to  apply  htmsdf  to  civil  affiurs  and 
publiq^usiness ;  and  yet,  in  this  state  of  life  too^  what 
betwiact  ambition  and  calumny,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  be 
honest.  Tliere  are,  indeed,  some  cases,  wherein  a  wise 
man  will  give  way:  but  let  him  not  yield  over*easi!y 
neither ;  if  he  marches  off,  let  him  have  a  care  of  his 
honour,  and  make  bis  retreat  with  his  sword  in  his  hand^ 
and  his  face  to  the  enemy.  Of  all  others,  a  studious  life 
is  the  least  tiresome;  it  makes  us  easy  to  ourselves  and 
io  others,  and  gains  us  both  friends  and  reputation. 

HE  THAT  SETS  UP   HIS  REST   UPON   CONTINGENCIES^ 
SHAtL   NEVER   BE   QUIET. 

NEvim  pronounce  any  man  bappy  that  depends  upon 
fiMlQue  for  his  happiness,  for  nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
fNMiterous  than  to  place  the  good  of  a  reasonable  crea- 
tore  in  unreasonable  things.  If  I  have  lost  any  thing  it 
was  adventitious,  and  the  less  money  the  less  trouble ; 
the  less  favour,  the  less  envy :  nay,  even  in  those  cases 
that  put  us  out  of  our  wits,  it  is  not  the  loss  itself,  but 
the  opinion  of  Ae  loss  that  troubles  us.  It  is  a  common 
nastake  to  account  those  diings  necessary  that  are  supers 
flnpus,  aiid  to  depend  upon  fortune  for  the  felictty  of 
life,  wiudi  arises  only  from  virtue.    There  is  no  trust* 
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ing  to  her  wniles:  the  eeft  8W«Uf  and  ragee  kk  a  mo- 
UMenty  and  the  ships  are  swaUowed  op  at  night,  in 
the  reiy  place  where  diey  sported  themselyes  in  the 
oioroing ;  and  forttme  has  the  same  power  over  princes 
that  it  has  oTer  empires,  over  nations  that  it  has  ovet* 
dties,  and  the  same-  power  over  cities  that  it  has  over 
private  men.  Where  is  the  estate  that  may  not  be  fol- 
lowed lipon  the  heel  with  fimiine  and  be^ary?  that 
dignity,  which  die  next  moment  may  not  be  laid  in  die 
dust?  that  kingdom  that  is  secnre  fifom  desolation  and 
rain?  Theperiodof  all  thingsisat  hahdjasw^llasthat 
which  casts  out  the  fiyrtunate,  as  the  odier  that  delivers 
the  unhappy ;  and  that  which  may  fidl  out  at  any  ti«^ 
may  fidl  out  this  very  day.  What  shall  come  to  pass  I 
Jknow  not,  but  what  may  come  to  pass  I  know :  so  that 
I  will  despair  of  nothing,  hot  expect  every  thing;  and 
whatsoever  Providence  remits,  is  dear  gain.  Every 
Bsoment,  if  it  spares  me^  deceives  me ;  and  yet  in  some 
sort  it  does  not  deceive  me,  fcr  thoqg^  I  know  that  any 
thing  may  happen,  yet  I  know  likewise  that  eveiy  thing 
will  not.  I  will  hope  the  bes^  and  provide  for  the 
wontt  Methinks  we  should  not  find  so  mnch  foult  with 
fortune  for  her  incoostani^,  when  we  ourselves  soffirr  a 
change  every  moment  that  we  live ;  only  odier  change$ 
make  move  npisc^  and  this  steak  vpon  us  like  the 
shadow  i^KA  a  disi!,  every  jot  as  certainly,  hot  mort 
JDiensibly* 

The  burning  of  Lyons  may  aerve  to  shew  us  that  we 
are  never  safe,  and  to  arm  us  against  all  surprises.  The 
terlor  of  it  raiiat  needs  be  great,  for  the  cahumty  is  al* 
aOMWt  without  eacMnple.  if  it  had  been  fired  by  im  enemy, 
the  flame  wonld  have  left  some  farther  mischief  to  have 
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been  done  by  the  soldiers:  bnt  to  be  wholly  consumed, 
vte  have  not  heard  of  many  earthquakes  so  pemiciods. 
So  many  rarities  to  be  destroyed  in  one  night,  end  in 
the  depth  of  peace  to  sufier  an  outrage  beyond  the  ex- 
tremity of  war.  Who  would  believe  it?  but  twelve 
hours  betivixC  so  fair  a  city  and  none  at  all :  it  was  laid 
in  ashes  in  less  time  than  it  would  require  to  tell  the 
story.  To  stand  unshaken  in  such  a  calamity  is  hardly 
to  be  expected)  and  our  wonder  cannot  but  be  equal  to 
our  grief.  Let  this  accident  teach  us  to  provide  against 
all  possibilities  that  (all  within  the  power  of  fortune,  all 
external  things  are  under  her  dominion :  one  while  she 
calb  her  hands  to  her  assistance,  another  while  she  con- 
tents herself  with  her  own  force,  and  destroys  us  with 
mischieft  of  which  we  cannot  find  the  author.  No  time, 
l^ace,  or  condition  is  excepted;  she  makes  our  very 
pleasures  painfiil  to  us;  she  makes  war  upon  us  in  the 
depth  of  peace,  and  turns  the  means  of  our  security  inio 
an  occasion  of  fear ;  she  turns  a  friend  into  an  enemy, 
and  makes  a  foe  of  a  companion;  we  suS&r  the  effects  of 
war  without  any  adversary,  and,  rather  than  fiul,  our 
felicity  shall  be  the  cause  of  our  destruction.  Lest  we 
should  either  forget  or  neglect  her  power,  eveiy  day 
produces  something  extraordinary.  She  persecutes  the 
most  temperate  with  sickness,  the  strongest  constitutiona 
with  the  pblhisick,  she  brings  the  innocent  to  punish* 
ment,  and  the  most  retired  she  assaults  with  tumults. 
Those  glories  that  have  grown  up  with  many  ages,  with 
infinite  labour  and  expense,  and  under  the  favour  of 
many  auspicious  providences,  one  day  scatters  and  brings 
to  nothing.  He  that  pronounced  a  day,  nay,  an  hour, 
sttffident  for  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  empire  might 
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have  fafilenr  to  a  moment.     It  were  soikie  comfort  yet  to 
tbef  frailty  of  mankind,  and  of  human  afikirs,  if  things 
might  but  decay  as  slowly  as  they  rise ;    but  tbey  grow* 
by  degrees,  and  they  fiiU  to  ruin  in-  an  instaiit.     There 
is  no  felldty  in  any  thing,  either  private  or  public :  men,' 
nations,  and  cities,  have  all  their  fates  and  periods ;  our 
▼ery  entertainments  are  not  without  terror,  and  our 
calamity  rises  there  where  we  least  expect  it.    Those 
kingdoms  that  stood  the  shock  both  of  foreign  wars,  and 
dvil,  come  to  destruction  without  the  sight  of  an  enemy.  . 
Nay,  we  are  to  dread  our  peace  and  felicity  more  than 
violence,  because  we  are  thare  taken  unprovided,  unless, 
in  a  state  of  peace  we  do  the  duty  of  men  in  war,  and 
say  to  ourselves' — Whatsoever  may  be^  will  be.    I  am 
to-day  safe,  and  hftppy  in  the  love  of  my  country;  I  am 
to-inorrow  barfished;   to-day  in  pleasure,  peace,  and 
health;    to-tnorrow    broken  upon  the  wheel,  led  in 
triumph,  and  in  the  agony  of  sickness.     Let  us, '  there- 
fore, prepare  for  a  shipwreck  in  the  port,  and  for  a 
tempest  in  a  calm.     One  violence  drives  me  from  my 
country,  another  ravishes  that  from  me ;  and  that  very 
place,  where  a  man  can  hardly  pass  this  day  for  a  crowd, 
may  be  to-morrow  a  desart.     Wherefore,  let  us  set 
before  our  eyes  the  whole  condition  of  human  nature^ 
and  consider  as  well  what  may  happen,  as  what  com- 
monly does.    The  way  to  make  future  calamities  easy  to 
us  in  the  sofierance,  is  to  make  them  fiuniliar  to  us'  in 
the  contemplation.     How  many  cities  in  Asia,  Achaia, 
Assyria,  and  Macedonia,  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
earthquakes  I  nay,  whole  countries  are  lost,  and  large 
provinces  laid  under  water,  but  time  brings  all  things  to 
«n  end,  for  all  the  worka  of  mortals  are  mortal.    All 
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posiesaions,  and  their  potsetson,  are  unoertain  and  pe^ 
xishaUe;  and  what  wonder  is  it  to  lose  any  thing  at  any 
time^  when  we  muBt  one  day  lose  all  ? 

That  which  we  call  our  own»  is  but  lent  us;   and 
what  we  have  received  gratis,  we  must  return  without 
complaint.    That  which  fortune  gives  as. this  hour,  she 
may  take  away  the  next;   and  he  that  trusts  to  her 
fiivoursy  shall  either  find  himself  deceived,  or  if  he  be 
not,  he  will  at  least  be  troubled  because  he  may  be  so» 
There  is  no  defimce  in  walk,  fortifications,  and  engines, 
against  the  i>ower  of  fortune:  we  must  provide  ourselves 
within,  and  when  we  are  safe  there^  we  are  invincible; 
we  may  be  battered,  but  not  taken.     She  throws  her 
gifts  among  us,  and  we  sweat  and  scuffle  for  them ;  never 
oensidering  how  lew  are  the  better  fiar  that  which  is  ex* 
pected  by  all*    Some  are  transported  with  what  they 
get,  othen  tormented  for  what  they  miss^  and  many 
times  there  is  a  leg  or  an  arm  broken  in  a  contest  for  a 
counter.    She  gives  us  honoum,  riches  and  fovours,  only 
to  take  them  away  ogain,  either  by  violence  or  treachery; 
so  that  they  frequently  turn  to  the  damage  of  the  re* 
ceiver.    She  throws  out  baits  for  us,  and  sets  traps,  as 
we  do  for  birds  and  beasts ;  her  bounties  are  snares  and 
lime-twigs  to  "^s;   we  think  that  we  tak^  but  we  are 
taken.    If  they  had  any  thing  in  them  that  were  sub- 
stantial»  they  would  some  time  or  other  fill,  and  quiei 
ui ;  but  they  serve  only  to  provoke  our  appetite^  with^ 
out  any  thing  more  than  pomp  and  show  to  allay  it 
But  the  best  of  it  is,  if  a  man  cannot  mend  his  fortune^ 
he  may  yet  mend  bis  manners,  and  put  himself  so  fior 
out  of  her  reach,  that  whether  she  gives  or  takes^  itshall 
be  all  one  to  us ;  for  we  are  neither  the  greater  for  dw 
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one,  nor  the  lets  for  the  other.  We  call  this  «  dark 
Foom,  or  that  a  light  one,  when  it  is  in  itself  neither  the 
olie  nor  the  other,  but  only  as  the.  day  and  the  night 
fend^s  it.  And  00  it  is  in  riches,  strength  of  body, 
beauty,  honour,  command :  and  likewise  in  pain,  sick- 
nest*  banishment,  death ;  which  are  in  themselves  middle 
and  indifferent  things^  and  only  good  or  bad,  as  they 
are  influenced  by  virtxn^  To  weep,  lament,  and  groan, 
is  1p  renounce  our  doty ;  and  it  is  the  same  weakness^ 
cm  the  other  side^  to  fxnlt  and  rejoice;  I  would  rather 
make  my  fortune,  than  expect  it;  being  neither  de» 
pressed  wilii  her  inipi;ies,  nor  dazzled  with  her  favours, 
When^  Zeno.was  tokiy  that  all  his  goods  were  drowned: 
— *^  Why  tl^ei^^  isays  he^  *'  fortune  has  a  mind  to  make 
pie  a  philospph^r."  It  is  a  gr^  matter  for  a  man  to 
advance  his  mind  above  her  threats  or  flatteries,  for  he 
that  has  once  gotten  the  better  of  her,  i^  safe  for  ever* 

It  is  some  comfort  yet  to  the  unfortunate^  that  great 
men  be  under  the  lash  for  conqpany ;.  and  that  death 
spares  the  palaoe  na  more  than  the  cottage;  and  that 
whoever  is  above  me^  has  a  power  also  above  I)im.  Do 
we  not  daily  see  funerals  without  taroubi^  princes  de* 
posed,  countries  depopulated,  towns  sacked,  without  so 
much  as  thinking  how  soon  it  may  be  our  own  caao  ? 
Whereas,  if  we  would  but  prepare^  and  aim  ourselves 
against  the  iniquities  of  fortune  we  should  never  be 
surprised.  When  we  see  any  man  banished,  beggared, 
tortured,  we  are  to  account,  that  though  the  miscbief  foil 
upon  another,  it  was  levelled  at  us.  What  wonder  is 
i^  if  of  so  many  thousands  of  dangers,  that  are  con- 
stantly hovering  about  us,  one  ocHues  to  hit  us  at  last? 
That  which  be^  any  man,  may  be&leveiy  man;  and 
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then  it  breaks  the  force  of  a  present  calamitj,  to  provide' 
against  the  future.  Whatsoever  onr  lot  is,  we  must- 
bear  it ;  as  suppose  it  be  contumelj,  cruelty,  fire,  sword, 
pains,  diseases,  or  a  prey  to  wild  beasts;  there  is  no* 
struggling,  tior  any  remedy  but  moderation.  It  is  to  no^ 
purpose  to  bewail  any  part  of  our  life,  when  life  itself  i» 
miserable  throughout:  and  the  whole  flux  of  it  only  a- 
course  of  transition  from  one  misfortune  to  another.  A- 
man  may  as  well  wonder  that  .he  should  be  cold  in* 
winter,  sick  at  sea,  or  have  his  bones  clattered  toge- 
ther in  a  waggon,  as  at  the  encounter  of  ill  accidents 
and  crosses  in  the  passage  of  human  life :  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  run  away  from  fortune,  as  if  there  were  any  hiding- 
place,  wherein  she  could  not  find  us ;  or  to  expect  any 
quiet  from  her,  for  she  makes  life  a  perpetual  state  of 
war,  without  so  much  as  any  respite  or  truce.  This  we 
may  conclude  upon,  that  her  empire  is  but  imaginary, 
and  that  whatsoever  serves  her,  makes  himself  a  volun- 
tary slave ;  fo**  the  things  that  are  often  contemned  by 
the  inconsiderate,  and  always  by  the  wise,  are  in  them- 
selves neither  good  nor  evil :  as  pleasm'e  and  pain,  pro8-> 
perity  and  adversity,  v^hich  can  only  operate  upon  our 
outward  condition,  without  any  proper  and  necessary 
eflfect  upon  the  mind. 

A   SENSUAL    LIFE   IS   A   MISERABLE   LIFE. 

Thjr  sensuality  that  we  here  treat  of,  falls  naturally 
under  the  head  of  luxury,  which  extends  to  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  gluttony,  lust,  efieminacy  of  manners,  and,  in 
short,  to  whatsoever  concerns  the  over-great  care  of  the 
carcase. 
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The  pleasures  of  luxury  are  painful. 

To  begin  now  with  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  (which 
deal  with  us  like  Egyptian  thieves,  that  strangle  those 
they  embrace) :  what  shall  we  say  of  the  luxury  of  No- 
mentanus  and  Apicius,  that  entertained  their  very  souls 
In  the  kitchen ;  they  have  the  choicest  music  for  their 
ears,  the  most  diverting  spectacles  for  their  eyes,  the 
choicest  variety  of  meats  and  drinks  for  their  palates. — 
What  is  all  this,  I  say,  but  a  merry  madness?    It  is 
true,  they  have  their  delights,  but  not  without  heavy 
and  anxious  thoughts,  even  in  their  very  enjoyments ; 
beside  that,    they  are  followed  with  repentance,  and 
their  frolics  are  little  more  than  the  laughter  of  so 
many  people  out  of  their  wits.     Their  felicities  are  full 
of   disquiet,   and  neither  sincere,  nor  well-grounded ; 
but  they  have  need  of  one  pleasure  to  support  another, 
and  of  new  prayers  to  forgive  the  errors  of  their  former. 
Their  life  must  needs  be  wretched,  that  get  with  great 
pains  what  they  keep  with  greater.    One  diversion  over- 
takes another,  hope  excites  hope,  ambition  begets  am* 
bition ;  so  that  they  only  change  the  matter  of  their 
miseries,  without  seeking  any  end  of  them,  and  shall 
never  be  without  either  prosperous  or  unhappy  causes 
of  disquiet.     What  if  a  body  might  have  all  the  plea- 
sures in  the  world  for  the  asking?  who  would  so  much 
unman  himself,  as  by  accepting  of  them,  to  desert  his 
soul,  and  become  a  perpetual  slave  to  his  senses  ?    Those 
false  and  miserable  palates,  that  judge  of  meats  by  the 
price  and  diflScuUy,  not  by  the  healthiness  or  taste,  they 
vomit  that  they  may  eat,  and  they  eat  that  they  may 
fetch  it  up  again.     They  cross  the  seas  for  rarities,  and 
when  they  have  swallowed  them,  they  will  not  so  much 
as  give  them  time  to  digest    Wheresoever  nature  has 
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BfiKries  of  tensuality 

placed  meD»  ahe  has  provided  them  alimeo^  boi  we 
rather  choose  to  irritate  hunger  by  expense,  than  to  allay 
it  at  an  easier  rate.  What  is  it  that  we  plough  the  seaa 
for,  or  arm  ourselves  against  men  and  beasts  ?  to  what 
end  do  we  toil  and  labour,  and  pile  bags  upon  bogs? 
We  may  enlarge  our  fortunes,  but  we  cannot  oar  bo- 
dies ;  so  that  it  does  but  spill,  and  run  over,  whatsoever 
we  take  more  than  we  can  hold.  Our  forefathers  (by 
force  of  whose  virtues  we  are  now  supported  in  our  vices), 
lived  every  jot  as  well  as  we^  when  they  provided  and 
dressed  their  own  meat  with  their  own  hands,  lodged 
upon  the  ground,  and  were  not  as  yet  come  to  the  vanity 
of  gold  and  gems :  when  they  swore  by  their  earthen 
gods,  and  kept  their  oath,  though  they  died  for  it  Did 
not  our  consuls  live  more  happily,  when  they  cooked 
their  own  megt  with  those  virtuous  hands  that  had  con- 
quered so  mai^  enemies,  and  won  so  many  laurels? 
Did  they  not  live  more  happily,  I  say,  than  our  Apidus, 
(that  corrupter  of  youth,  and  plague  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,)  who,  after  he  had  speQt  a  prodigious  fortune  «^M)I1 
his  belly,  poisoned  himself  for  fear  of  s^^rying,  when  he 
had  250,000  crowns  in  his  coffisrs  ?  which  may  serve  to 
shew  us,  that  it  ii  the  mind,  and  not  the  sum  that  makes 
any  man  rich;  when  Apicius,  with  all  his  treasure, 
counted  himself  in  ^  state  of  beggary,  and  took  poison 
to  avoid  that  condition,  which  another  would  have 
prayed  for.  But  why  do  we  call  it  poison^  which  was 
the  wholesomest  draught  in  his  life  7  His  daily  gluttony 
was  poison  rather^  both  to  himself  and  otbcjira.,  .  ^is>  .os- 
tentation of  it  was  intolerable ;  and  so  was  the  jnjBpite 
pains  he  took  to  mislead  others,  by  bis  eoumpkf 
who  went  fast  enough  of  themselves,  without  driving. 
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We  have  as  roaoy  diiseases  as  djsbes. 

It  is  a  sbame  6xr  a  mto  to  place  bis  felicity  in  those 
entertaiiiinentsy  and  appetites,  that  are  stronger  in  brutes^ 
Do. not  beasts  eat  with  a  better  stomacli  ?  have  they  not 
more  satisfisustion  in  their  lusts?  and  they  have  not  only 
a  quicker  relish  of  their  pleasures,  but  they  enjoy  them 
witboni  either  scandal  or  remorse.  If  sensuality  were 
happiness,  beasts  were  happier  than  men ;  but  human 
felicity  is  lodged  in  the  soul  not  in  the  flesh.  They 
that  d^rer  themselves  up  to  luxury,  are  still  either  tor<- 
mented  with  too  little,  or  oppressed  with  too  much ;  and 
equally  miserable,  by  being  either  deserted,  or  over- 
whelpied.'  They  are  like  men  in  a  dangerous  sea,  one 
while  cast  a-dry  upon  a  rock,  and  another  while  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  whirlpool;  and  all  this  frpm  a  mistake  of  not 
distinguishing  good  from  evil.  The  huntsman,  that  with 
much  labour  and  hazard  takes  a  wild  beast,  runs  as  great 
a  risk  afterwards  in  the  keeping  of  him,  for  many  times 
he  tears  out  the  throat  of  his  master  ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  inordinate  pleasures :  the  more  in  number,  and  the 
greater  they  are^  the  more  general  and  absolute  a  slave 
is  die  servant  of  them.  Let  the  common  people  pro- 
nounce him  as:  happy  as  they  please,  he  pi^s  his 
liberty  for  his  delights,  and  sells  himself  for  what  he  buys. 
Let  any  man  take  a  view  of  our  kitchens,  the  number 
of  our  cooks,  and  the  variety  of  our  meats,  will  he  not 
wonder  to  see  so  much  provision  made  for  one  belly  ? 
We  have  as  many  diseases  as  we  have  cooks,  or  meats ; 
and  the  service  of  the  appetite  is  the  study  now  in  vogue. 
To  say  nothing  of  our  trains  of  lacqueys,  and  our  troops 
of  caterers  and  sewers.  Good  God  1  that  ever  one  belly 
should  employ  so*  many  people.  How  nauseous  and 
fulsome  are  the  surfeits  'that  follow  these  excesses  ? 
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Crudities  worse  than  ftmine. 

Simplie  meats  are  otit  of  fashion,  atad  oil  ane  coUecCed 
into  one ;  «o  tliat  the  cook  does  the  oiBee  of  the  stoiaadii 
naj,  and  of  the  teeth  too,  for  the  meat  looks  as  if  it  wove 
diewed  befoteband ;  here  is  the  luitii^  bf  all  tastes  ia 
6ne  -dish,  and  liker  a  vomit  thiaa  a  tovp.  Ftom  these 
eoth^andM  dishes  arise  compotmded  diseases,  whkh 
k'^ire  compourtded  medicines.  It  is  the  same  tluDg 
M^  our  minds,  that  it  is  with  oor  tables ;  simple  vioss  tat 
cbred  by  simple  coonsels,  but  a  geiierAl  diasdiitioti 
6f  mantiers  is  hardly  overcome:  we  itfe  orer^hm  with 
B  public  as  wdl  as  with  a  private  xyliEuiiiess.  The  physi- 
cians of  old  understood  little  mo^e  than  the  virtue  of 
s6me  herbs  to  stop  blood,  or  heal  a  wound  :  and  their 
firm  and  healthiiil  bodies  needed  little  toiore,  before 
they  were  corrupted  by  luxuiy  and  pleasune,  and 
when  it  came  to  that  once,  their  b^shess  was  tioJt  to  lay 
hunger,  but  to  provoke  it,  by  a  thdu^and  int^tions>aiid 
sauces.  Thlat  which  was  alinieht  to  k  ^ft'kViti'g  stcsriadl, 
is  become  a  burden  to  a  full  ohe.  Frdm  hoMS  ctkae 
paleness,  trembling,  and  worse  eflKscts  from  crudities 
than  fiimine ;  a  weakness  in  the  joints,  the  beUy  stretciiedt 
suflbsion  of  choler,  the  torpor  of  the  nerves,  ^d  a  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  To  say  nothing  of  the  m^rims, 
torments  of  the  eyes  atid  ears,  head'-ach,  gout,  scurvy, 
several  sorts  of  fevers  and  putrid  uleers,  with  other 
diseases,  that  are  but  the  punishtoeht  of  loxufy.  S6 
long  as  our  bodies  are  hardened  with  labour.  Or  tir6d 
with  exercise,  or  hunting,  our  food  was  plain  aiid^ilx]jple; 
many  dishes  have  made  many  diseases. 

It  is  an  ill  thing  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  measui^ 
of  his  stomach,  nor  to  consider,  that  men  do  tbtihfy 
things  in  thdr  drink  that  they  are  ashamed  of  sober : 
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111  ei&ctt  of  dninkennen. 

dmnk^nnefls  being  nothing  else  but  a  voluntary  mad* 
nea».  It  emboldens  men  to  do  all  sorts  of  mischiefs;  it 
both  irritates  wickedness,  and  disoovers  it ;  it  does  not 
make  men  vicious,  bat  it  shews  them  to  be  so.  It  was 
in  a  drunken  .fit  that  Alexander  killed  Clytus.  It  makes 
him  that  is  insolent,  prouder;  him  that  is  cruel,  fiercer; 
it  takes  away  all  shame.  He  that  is  peevish,  breaks 
out  presently,  into  ill  words  and  blows.  The  lecher^ 
Without  any  regard  to  decency,  or. scandal,  turns  up  his 
whore  in  the  market-place.  A  man's  tongue  trips,  his 
head  turns  romid,  he  staggers  in  his  pace.  To  say  no*- 
thing  of  the  crudities  and  diseases  that  follow  upon  this 
distemper;  consider  the  public  mischiefs  it  has  done. 
How  many  warlike  nations  and  strong  cities,  that  have 
atood  invincible  to  attacks  and  sieges,  has  drunkenness 
overcome  ?  Is  it  not  a  great  honour  to  drink  the  com- 
pany dead  ?  a  magnificent  virtue  to  swallow  more  wine 
than  the  rest,  and  yet  at  last  to  be  outdone  by  a  hogs- 
head? What  shaU  we  say  of  those  men,  that  invert  the 
offices  of  day  and  night?  as  if  our  eyes  were  only  given 
US  to  make  ^ise  of  {q  the  dark.  Is  it  day  ?  it  i^  time  tp 
■go  to  bed«  Is  it  night  ?  it  is  time  to  rise.  Is  it  towards 
jDdming  ?  let  ns.  go  to  supper.  When  other  people  lie 
down,  they  rise;  and  lie  till  the  next  night,  to  digest 
ibe  debauch  of  the  day  before.  It  k  an  argument  of 
dowsery,  to  do  as  <^er  people  da  Luxury  steals  upon 
ns  by  degrees ;  first  it  shews  itsielf  in  a  more  than  ordinary^ 
care  <if  our  bodies,  it  slips  next  into  the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  and  it  gets  then  into  the  fiibric,  curidKity,  and 
expense  <>f  the  hotise  itself.  It  appears,  la«tly,  in  the 
fiintastical  eoEcdsses  of  our  tables.  We  change  and  shuf- 
fle cor  ikietits>  confinuid  our  saucesy  serve  that  la  fint 
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The  Tmnity  of  luxury. 

that  used  to  be  last,  and  value  our  dishesi  not  for  the 
taste,  but  for  the  rarity.  Nay,  we  are  so  delicious,  that 
we  must  be  told  what  we  are  to  eat  or  drink,  when  we 
are  hungry  or  weary;  and  we  cherish  some  vices,  as 
prooft  and  ari^uments  of  our  happiness.  The  most 
miserable  mortals  are  they,  that  deliver  themselves  up  to 
their  palates,  or  to  their  lusts :  the  pleasure  is  short,  and 
turns  presently  nauseous,  and  the  end  o£  it  is  either 
shame  or  repentance.  It  is  a  brutal  entertainment,  and 
unworthy  of  a  man,  to  place  his  felici^  in  the  service  of 
his  senses.  As  to  the  wrathful,  the  contentious,  the  am- 
bilious,  though  the  distemper  be  great,  the  ofience  has 
yet  something  in  it  that  is  manly.  But,  tlie  basest  of 
prostitutes  are  those  that  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to 
lust ;  what  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  anxiety  of  thought, 
and  perpetual  disquiets,  they  are  never  well,  full  nor 
fluting. 

What  a  deal  of  business  is  now  made  about  our 
houses  and  diet,  which  was  at  first  both  obvious,  and  of 
little  expense  ?  Luxury  led  the  way,  and  we  have  em- 
ployed our  wits  in  the  aid  of  our  vices.  First,  we  de» 
sired  superfluities ;  our  next  step  was  to  wickedness ;  and* 
in  conclusion,  we  delivered  up  our  minds  to  our  bodies, 
and  so  became  slaves  to  our  appetites,  which  before  were 
our  servants,  and  are  now  become  our  masters.  What 
was  it  that  brought  us  to  the  extravagance  of  embroi- 
deries, perfumers,  tire-women,  &g.  We  passed  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  launched  out  into  superfluities, 
insomuch,  that  it  is  now-a-days  only  for  b^;gars  and 
clowns  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  sufficient;  our 
luxury  makes  us  insolent  and  mad.  We  take  upon  us 
like  princes,  and  fly  out  for  every  trifl^  as  if  there  were 
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We  eat  not  to  aaticfy  buoger,  bat  ambitioa. 

life  and  death  in  the  case.    What  a  madness  is  it  for  a 
man  to  laj  out  an  estate  upon  a  table,  or  a  cabinet;  a 
patrimony  upon  a  pair  of  pendants;  and  to  inflame  the 
price  of  curiosities,  according  to  the  liazard  either  of 
breaking  or  losing  them.    To  wear  garments  that  will 
neither  defend  a  woman's  body,  nor  her  modesty;  so 
thin,  that  one  would  make  a  conscience  of  swearing  she 
were  not  naked :  for  she  hardly  shews  more  in  the  pri- 
▼acies  of  her  amour,  than  in  public.      How  long  shall 
we  covet  and  oppress,  enlarge  our  possessions,  and  ac- 
count that  too  little  for  one  man,  which  was  formerly 
enough  for  a  nation  ?  and  our  luxury  is  as  insatiable  as 
our  avarice.    Where  is  that  lake,  that  sea,  that  forest, 
that  spot  of  land,  that  is  not  ransacked  to  gratifyr  our 
palate  ?    The  very  earth  is  burdened  with  our  buildings ; 
not  a  river,  nor  a  mountain  escapes  us.     Oh  that  there 
should  be  such  boundless  desires  in  our  little  bodies  I 
would  not  fewer  lodgings  serve  us  ?    We  lie  but  in  one, 
and  where  we  are  not,  that  is  not  properly  ours.    What 
with  our  hooks,  snares,  nets,  dogs,  &c.  we  are  at  war 
with  all  living  creatures ;  and  nothing  comes  amiss,  but 
that  which  is  either  too  cheap,  or  too  common ;  and  all 
this  to  gratify  a  fantastical  palate.      Our  avarice,  our 
ambition,  our  lusts,  are  insatiable;  we  enlarge  our  pos- 
sessioDs,  swell  our  families,  we  rifle  sea  and.  land  for 
matter  of  ornament  and  luxury.    A  bull  contents  him- 
self with  one  meadow,  and  one  forest  is  enough  for  a 
thousand  elephants,  butthelittle  body  of  a  man  devours 
more  than  all  other  living  creatures.    We  do  not  eat  to 
satisfy  hunger,  but  ambition ;  we  are  dead  while  we  are 
alive;  and  our  houses  are  so  much  our  tombs,  that 
a  man  might  write  our  epitaphs  upon  our  yerj  doors. 
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A  voluptuary  cannot  be  a  good  mm. 

A  Yolaptnous  person,  in  fine,  can  neither  be  a  good 
man,  a  good   patriot,    nor  a  good   friend;    for  he  it 
transported  with  his  appetites,  without  considering,  that 
the  lot  of  man  is  the  law  of  nature.      A  gpod  man 
(like  a  good   soldier)   will  stand   his   ground,   receive 
wounds,   glory  in  his  scars,  and  in  death  itself,   love 
his  master  for  whom  he  falls;    with  that  divine  pre* 
cept  always  in  his  mind — ^«*  Follow  good."     Whereas 
be  that   complains,  laments,  and   groans,  must  yield, 
nevertheless,  and  do  his  duty,  though  in  spite  of  his 
heart     Now,  what  a  madness  is  it,  for  a  man  to  chiise 
rather  to  be  lagged,  than  to  follow,  and  vainly  to  con* 
tend  with  the  calamities  of  human  life?    Whatever  is 
laid  upon  us  by  necessity,  we  should  receive  generously; 
for  it  is  foolish  to  strive  with  what  we  cannot  avoid; 
We  are  bom  subjects,  and  to  obey  God  is  perfect  liber- 
ty.    He  that  does  this  shall  be  free,  safe^  and  quiet :  all 
his  actions  shall  succeed  to  his  wish ;  and  what  can  any 
man  desire  more,  than  to  want  nothing  from  without^ 
and  to  have  all  things  desirable  within  himself?     Hear 
sures  do  but  weaken  our  minds,  and  send  us  for  our 
support  to  fortune,  who  gives  us  xioney  only  as  the 
wages  of  slavery.    We  must  stop  our  eyes  and  our  ears. 
Ulysses  had  but  one  rock  to  fear,  but  human  life  has 
many.     Every  dty,  nay  ev^ry  man  is  one,  and  there  is 
no  trusting  even  to  our  nearest  friends.     Deliver  me 
from  Ae  superstition  of  taking  those  things  which  .are 
light  and  vam,  for  felicities  I 
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JU9liei  do  not  make  us  trvly  riQb. 


iVAIUCB  AND  AMBinON  AftE  INSATIABLB  ANB 
RESTLESS. 

The  man  that  would  betrdy  rich,  must  not  mcreaM 
kiftfortone  but  retrenck  hh  appetites :  for  nchee  are  im4 
only  Mipevflnous,  but  mean,  and  little  more  use  to  the 
posaeMOr  than  to  the  looker  on.  What  u  the  end  of 
onbitlon  and  avarice,  when  at  best  we  are  but  Ueif* 
aids  of  what  we  ^sely  caU  our.  own  ?i  All  those 
things  wshich  wis  pursue  with;  m  much  haeard^  and 
expense  of  blood,  as  well  to  keep,  as  to  get;  tat 
y^ch  we  break  fidth  and  friendship:  ^bat  are  tkeys 
but  the  mene  depemta  of  fi>rtmie?  anid  not  ours,  but  aK 
ready  inclining  toward  a  new  master.  There  it  not 
thing  oar  o^»  but  that  whi^h  w«  give  to  oursehvs; 
and  of  wUfh  we  have  a  certain  and  an  inexpugnable 
possession.  Avai*ice  is  so  insatiable,  thet  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  liberality  to  content  itc  and  our  desireis 
are  so  boundless,  that  whatevefr  we  get,  is  but  in  the 
way  to  getting  more  withodt  end;  aUd  so  long  as  we 
are  solicitous  for  slie  increase  of  wealth,  we  lose  the 
true  use  of  it,  and  spend  our  time  in  putting  out,  call** 
ing  iP}  and  passing  our  accounts,  without  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  dther  to  the  world  or  to  ourselves. 
•What  is  the  diflRvence  betwixt  old  men  and  children? 
the  one  cries  (at  nuts  and  apples,  and  the  other  for 
gold  and  silver.  The  oqe  siats  up  courii  of .  justioq, 
iiears  and  determines,  acquits  and  dcmdemns  ^  jest, 
ibe  other  in  earnest ;  the  one  maizes  kbus^  of  ^y, 
4be  other  of  marble;  so  that  the  .workfc  of  old  men 
•ape  nothing  in  the  world   bqt   the  ptcgtass  an^  imh 
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provement  of  children's  errors:  and  they  are  to  be 
admonished  and  punished  too  like  children,  not  in 
revenge  for  injuries  receiyed,  but  as  a  correction  of 
injuries  done,  and  to  make  them  give  oyer.  There 
18  some  substance  yet  in  gold  and  silver,  but  as  to 
judgments  and  statutes,  procuration  and  countenance 
money,  these  are  only  the  visions  and  dreams  of  ava- 
rice. Throw  a  crust  of  bread  to  a  dog,  he  takes  it 
open-mouthed,  swallows  it  whole^  and  presently  gapes 
for  more :  just  so  do  we  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  down 
they  go  without  chewing,  and  we  are  immediately  ready 
for  another  chop.  But  what  has  avarice  now  to  do 
with  gold  and  silver  that  is  so  much  outdone  by  cu- 
riosities of  a  for  greater  value  ?  let  us  no  longer  com- 
plain, that  there  was  not  a  heavier  load  upon  those  pro* 
cious  metals,  or  that  they  were  not  buried  deep  enough, 
when  we  have  found  out  ways  by  wax  and  parchments, 
and  by  bloody  usurious  contracts,  to  undo  one  another. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Providence  has  given  us  all  things 
for  our  advantage  near  at  hand ;  but  iron,  gbld,  and 
silver  (being  both  the  instruments  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  price  of  it),  nature  has  hidden  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  avarice  without  some  punishment,  over 
and  above  that  which  it  is  to  itself.  How  miserable 
is  it  in  the  desire  (  how  miserable  even  in  the  attain- 
ing of  our  ends  I  For  money  is  a  greater  torment  in  the 
possession,  than  it  is  in  the  pursuit  The  fear  of  losing 
it  is  a  great  trouble,  the  loss  of  it  a  greater,  and  it  is  made 
a  greater  yet  by  opinion.  Nay,  even  in  the  case  of  no 
direct  loss  at  all,  the  covetous  man  loses  what  he  does 
not  get.    It  is  true^  the  people  call  the  rich  man  a  hap- 
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py  man,  and  wish  themselves  in  his  condition ;  but,  cim 
any  condition  be  worse  than  that,  which  carries  ?ezatioa 
and  envy  along  with  it  ?  Neither  is  any  man  to  boast  of 
his  fortune^  his  herds  of  cattle,  his  number  of  slaves,  his 
lands  and  palaces;  for  comparing  that  which  he  has,  to 
that  which  he  farther  covets,  he  is  a  be^;ar«  No  man 
can  possess  all  things,  but  any  man  may  contemn  them, 
and  the  contempt  of  riches  is  the  nearest  way  to  the 
gaining  of  them. 

Some  magistrates  are  made  for  money,  and  those 
commonly  are  bribed  with  money.  We  are  all  turned 
merchants,  and  look  not  into  the  quality  of  things,  but 
into  the  price  of  them ;  for  reward  we  are  pious,  and  for 
reward  again  we  are  impious.  We  are  honest,  so  long 
as  we  may  thrive  upon  it ;  but  if  the  devil  himself  give 
better  wages,  we  change  our  party.  Our  parents  hate 
trained  us  up  into  an  admiration  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  love  of  it  is  grown  up  with  us  to  that  degree,  that 
when  we  should  shew  our  gratitude  to  Heaven,  we  make 
presents  of  those  metals.  This  is  it  that  makes  poverty 
look  like  a  curse,  and  a  reproach,  and  the  poets  help  it 
forward ;  the  chariot  of  the  sun  must  be  all  gold ;  the 
best  of  times  must  be  the  golden  age,  and  thus  they 
turn  the  greatest  misery  of  mankind  into  the  greatest 
blessings. 

Neither  does  avarice  make  iis  only  unhappy  in  our- 
sdves,  but  malevolent  also  to  mankind.  The  soldier 
wishes  for  war,  the  husbandman  would  have  his  com 
dear,  the  lawyer  prays  for  dissension,  the  physician  for 
a  sickly  year;  he  that  deals  in  curiosities  for  luxury  and 
excess,  and  makes  up  his  fortune  out  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  age.    High  winds  and  public  conflagrations  make 
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vcnk  &r  -the  carpenter  and  briddayert  oul  one  nan, 
lures  by.  tbe  losa  d  aoolher ;  some  &w,  perhaps^  h9Te. 
ihe  iartuma  to  be  detected,  bux  they  ase  all  wicked*  aljlw4 
A  gnat  plagae  makes  work  for  tbe  sextoiiy  and,  ia  ode 
word,  whoBoeyer  goiii^  by  tbe  dead,  baa  noS  much 
kimbese  for  tbe  living.  Demades^  of  Atheaa,.  coan 
domatd  a  fellow  diat  add  necpwarica  for  funerak,  upon 
proof  that  he  wished  to  aaake  iumself  a  fittrttme  b}  hia 
trader  which  could  not  be  but  by  a  great  morlality* 
But,  pechaps,  he  did  not  so  much  desire  toibave  many 
a»taaieis»  as  to  sell  dear  and  bay  cheap ;  hesidies  thatf 
all  of  that  trade  might  have  been  condemned  aa. well  aa 
he.  Whatsoever  whets  our  appetites^  ^tt^m  mid  dih 
presses  the  mind,  and  by  .dilatii^  it»  weakens  it ;  fiiit 
blowiag  it  up,  and  then  filiiog  and  dehiding  jt  with 
vanity; 

To  proceed  now  from  the  most  prostitute  of  .iJl  vices, 
sensuality  and  avarice,  ta  that  which  pc^ssea  in  the  world 
for  the  most  generous,  the  thirst  of  glory  and  dominkau 

If  they  that  run  mad  after  wtftlih  aud)faonoi4i^  .could 
but  look  into  the  hearts  of  them  that  hate  elreedy  gained 
these  points,  how  would  it  stajrtle  tbeip  to  see  thof^e 
)iidews  c^res  end  crim^  thftt  wnit  up^P  ambitjof^ 
greatness:  pll  those  ecquisitimis  that  davde  the  eyf»  of 
the  vulgar,  are  but  fisilse  pleasures,  slippery  and  uncer** 
tain.  They  are  achieved  with  Jlahour,  and  the  very 
guard  of  them  istp^lMfoU  Ainbition  pufia  us  up  with 
venity.end.wind;  and  we  are  equ^ly  troubled,  either  to 
see  ady  body  bffpre  i|6»  or  nohody  t^luM  ps,  noibfX 
Svelie  under  e  doable  .^mvyj  far  wbos^iever  ^vjef  w- 
other  m  alsO)4ntied  him^iBHl  ^Wh4t  iiM|t|erf  it  haw  ^i^r 
Akttander  eatended  bis .  epoqneflt9»  if  h^  .Was  99t  y(^t  m- 
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tift6e4  with  what  he  luul  ?  Eyenjr  mau  wants  as  much  as 
he  jCoafBtB ;  and  k  ia  lost  ialxMir  to  jpour  into  a  yemiA 
that  wiU  nevter  be  full.  He  that  had  subdued  so  many 
prineas  and .  natioaa,  npcm  the  kiHing-  of  Glytos  (one 
friend),  aad  the  kiss  of  Hephestion  (aootherX  delivered 
hiinaelf  up  to  auger  and  sadtMSs;  .and  when  he  wm 
neater  of  the  wodd  he  .was  yet.a  slave  to  his  pessions.- 
Look  into  Cyrus»  Oambyses,  and  the  whole  Persian 
fine,  and  you  shall  not  find  so  jniMth  -as  one  num  of 
ihemithat  died  satisfied  with  what  he  had  gotten.  Abin 
bition  aspires  from  great  tfaingB  to  greater,  and  pro* 
pounds  matters  even  unpossiUe^  when  it  has  once  new 
rived  at  things  beyoad  eKpeetation.  It  is  a  kind  of 
dropsy,  the  more  a  man  .drinks^  the  more  he  covets* 
Let  any  man  but  obierve  the  tnmuUs,  and  the  crowds 
that  attend  palaces ;  what  affironts  must  we  «ndure.Co  be 
admitted,  and  how  much  greater  when,  we  are  in  ?  The 
passage  to  virtue  is  fair,  but  the  way  to  greatness  is 
craggy,  and  it  .stands  not  only  npon  a  precqiice^  bnt 
upon  ice  1005  asid  yet  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  eonvince  a 
great  man  that  his  .statioa  is  slippeiy,  or  to.  prevail  with 
him  not  to  depend  upon  'bis  greatness;  bi|t  all  snpeiw 
fluities  are  hurtful  A  ^rank  .cjrop  lays  the  oorn,  too 
great  abuffden  of  fruits  breaks  die  i)ougb,  and  cmr  minds 
may  be  as  widll  overcharged  with  an  imi^oderatehappir 
ness.  Nay,  though  we  ourselves  would  :he^t  rest,  our 
fortune  will  not  anflkr  it:  the  way  that  leadsto  honour 
and  riches  leads  to  troubk;  and  we  find  aWs  causes. of 
our.aonnowsin  thcTery  objectB  of  our  delights*  What 
joy  is  theie.ia  fettsting^r^nd  "luxury^  in  ambitifla.andra 
ffxmd  of  <;lient%  in  tiber'hnns  pf  fiinislvess,  .'or  in  Ibe 
Mii%:of  oB.m^rDfitBble  knovsk^BP?  Theseishort  and 
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fidse  pleasures  deceive  us,  and,  like  drunkenness,  r^ 
▼engc  the  jolly  madness  of  one  hour,  with  the  nauseoos 
and  sad  repentance  of  many.  Ambition  is  like  a  galphy 
every  thing  is  swallowed  up  in  it,  and  buried ;  besides 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  it,  for  that  which  one 
hath  taken  from  all,  may  be  easily  taken  away  again  by 
all  from  one.  It  was  not  virtue  or  reason,  but  the  mad 
love  of  a  deceitful  greatness,  that  animated  Pompey  in 
his  wars,  either  abroad  or  at  home.  What  was  it  but 
his  ambition  that  hurried  him  to  Spain,  Africa,  and  else* 
where^  when  he  was  too  great  already  in  every  body's 
opinion  but  his  own  ?  and  the  same  motive  had  Julius 
CfBsar,  who  could  not,  even  then,  brook  a  superior  him- 
self when  the  common-wealth  had  submitted  unto  two 
already.  Nor  was  it  any  instinct  of  virtue  that  pushed 
on  Marius,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  himself 
yet  led  on  under  the  command  of  ambition :  but  he 
came  at  last  to  the  deserved  fate  of  other  wicked  men^ 
and  to  drink  himself  of  the  same  cup  that  he  had  filled  to 
others.  We  impose  upon  our  reason,  when  we  sufier  our- 
selves to  be  transported  witli  titles,  for  we  know  that  they 
are  nothing  but  a  more  glorious  sound;  and  so  for 
ornaments  and  gildings,  though  there  may  be  a  lustre  to 
dazzle  our  eyes,  our  understanding  tells  us  yet,  that  it 
is  only  outside,  and  that  the  matter  under  it  is  only 
coarse  and  common. 

I  will  never  envy  those  that  the  people  call  great  and 
happy.  A  sound  mind  is  not  to  be  shaken  with  a  popu- 
lar and  vain  applause,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  their  pride 
to  disturb  the  state  of  our  happiness.  An  honest  man 
is  known  now-ardays,  by  the  dost  he  raises  upon  the  way» 
and  it  is  become  a  point  of  honour  to  over-run  peopLeii 
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and  keep  all  at  a  distanoe,  though  he  that  is  put  out  of 
the  way  may,  perchance^  be  happier  than  he  that  takes 
it  He  that  would  exercise  a  power  profitable  to  him- 
self and  grievoos  to  nobody  else^  let  him  practise  it  up- 
on his  passions.  They  that  have  burnt  cities,  otherwise 
invincible,  driven  armies  before  them,  and  bathed  them* 
selves  in  human  blood,  after  that  they  have  overcome 
all  open  enemies,  they  have  been  vanquished  by  their 
lust,  by  their  cruelty^  and  without  any  resistance. 
Alexander  was  possessed  with  the  madness  of  laying 
kingdoms  waste. — ^He  began  with  Greece,  where  he  was 
brought  up,  and  there  he  quarried  himself  upon  that  in 
it  which  was  best ;  he  enslaved  Laoedemon,  and  silenced 
Athens:  nor  was  he  content  with  the  destruction  of 
those  towns,  which  his  father  Philip  had  either  conquer- 
ed  or  bought,  but  he  made  himself  the  enemy  of  human 
nature,  and  like  the  worst  of  beasts,  he  worried  what  he 
oould  not  eat  Felicity  is  an  unquiet  thing ;  it  torments 
itself,  and  puzzles  the  brain.  It  makes  some  people 
ambitious,  others  luxurious ;  it  pu&  up  some,  and  softens 
others;  only  (as  ii  is  with  wine)  some  heads  bear  it 
better  than  others,  but  it  dissolves  all.  Greatness 
stands  upon  a  precipice,  and  if  prosperity  carries  a  man 
never  so  litde  beyond  bis  poise,  it  overbears  and  dashes 
him  to  pieces.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  in  a  great 
fortune  to  lay  down  his  happiness  gently ;  it  being  a 
common  &te  for  a  man  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  those 
felicities  that  raise  him.  How  many  of  the  nobility  did 
Marius  bring  down  to  herdsmen,  and  other  mean  offices  ? 
Nay,  in  the  very  moment  of  our  despising  servant^  we 
may  be  made  so  ourselTes. 
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HOPE  ANl^  FSAR  ARE  tllE  BANE  OF  tifUMAN  LIFE. 

No  num  bin  h&  said  to  be  perfijctly  bappy,  tbat  nmn 
the  risk  of  disiippoihtment;  which  m  the  eaee  of  erety 
man  that  f^rs  or  hopes  fbr  any  thing.  For  hope  and 
fear,  how  distant  soever  they  may  seeib  to  be  the  one 
from  one  another,  they  are  both  of  them  yet  eoupled  iri 
the  same  chAin,  as  the  guatd  and  the  prisoner;  and 
tfte  one  treads  upon  the  heel  of  the  Other.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious,  for  they  ate  passions  that  look  lor- 
ward,  and  are  very  solicitoiis  for  the  fiitufe ;  only 
hope  is  the  more  plausible  weakness  of  the  two,  whieh^ 
id  truth,  upon  the  mAiit,  are  insurable,  Ibr  the  one 
cannot  be  without  the  other;  but  where  the  hope  is 
Mronger  than  the  fear,  or  the  fear  than  the  hope,  we 
call  it  the  one  or  the  other:  for,  without  fear,  it  were 
no  longer  hope,  but  certaidty ;  as  without  hope,  it  were 
Ho  longer  iear,  but  d^pair.  We  may  come  to  undei^- 
IftaAd,  whether  ou^  disputes  are  tain  or  nO,  if  we  do 
but  consider,  that  we  are  either  troubled  about  th^ 
firdMdt,  (he  ftittire^  ot  both.  If  tb&  prtsetlt,  it  is  easy 
16  jiidge^  a^d  the  fintin»  is  tiHoerttili].  It  is  a  ibolhh 
Uiing  to  be  miserable  btfolrehand,  ibt  fear  of  misery 
to  oofhe)  for  a  liian  loses  the  present  wUeh  be  might 
^tgoy,  in  Expectation  of  the  fhture:  nay,  the  fear  Of 
lOd^g  BAf  thing  is  as  bad  as  the  lOss  itself.  I  Will 
be  as  prudent  Aft  I  can,  but  not  timorous,  or  careless: 
iKbd  i  wm  bethink  myself,  and  forecast  what  inconveni- 
tttoes  mAy  hii^pefH  before^  they  txMe.  It  is  true^  a  man 
may  fear,  and  yet  not  be  feaiftll;  which  is  no  more 
than  to  have  the  a&ction  of  fear,  without  the  vice  of  it; 
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•but  yet  a  frequent  admktanoe  of  it  riiiift  into  a  habit. 
It  is  a  shamefiil  and  unmaoly  thing  to  be  doubtful, 
timorous,  and  uncertain  ;  to  set  one  step  forward»  and 
another  backward,  and  to  be  iriesplute.  Can  there  be 
-any  man  so  fearful,  that  had  not  rather  fall  once,  than 
hang  always  in  suspense? 

.  Our  mweri^s  are  endless,  if  we  fttand  in  fear  of  all 
possibilities ;  the  best  way  in  svkCh  a  case,  is  to  drive  out 
otie  nail  with  another,  and  a  little  to  qualify  fear  with 
.hope,  which  niay  serve  tb  palliate  a  mi^fortune,  thou^ 
not  to.  cure  it.  There  is  not  any  thing  that  we  fear, 
which  is  so.  certain  to  conie^  as  it  is  certain  that  mmy 
things  "Which  we  do  fear  will  tiot  come;. but  we  are  loth 
to  oppdse  our  credulity  when  it  begins  to  move  ||s,  and 
lb  to  bring  our.  fear  to  the  test.  Well  I  bu^  what  if  the 
thing  we  fear  should  come  to  p^t  ?  perhaps  it  will  hfi 
the  better  for  us.  Suppose  it  to  be  doAth  itself,,  why 
may  it  not  prove  the  glory  of  my  life  ?  Did  not.poisop 
jnake  Socrates  famous  ?  and,  wa«  ^dt  Cdtto's  sword  a 
great  part  of  his  honour  ?  Do  we  fear  any  misfortune  to 
befal  us?  We  are  not  presently  sure  that  it  will  happen. 
•How  many  deEhreranties  .have  come  unlpoked  for  ?  and 
how  many  mischiefs  that  ai^e  lookcfd  for,  ^  have  never 
•come  to  pass?  it  is  time  enough  to  lament  when  4t 
comes,  and,  in  the  interim,  to  ^»romise  purselv^  tlife 
best.  What  do  I  know, .  but  something  or  other  mi^ 
.delay  or  divert  it  ?  some  have  escaped  but  of  the  lire^ 
others,  when  a  house  has  fallen  over  their  head,  have 
received  no  hurt ;  one  man  has.  been  saved,  when 
a  sword  was  at  his  throat ;  another  has  been,  con- 
demned, and  outlived  his  headsman  ;  so  that  ill  fortune^ 
we  see,  as  vi«ll  :as  good,  has  her  levitieB«*-peiredtentttie 
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it  will  be,  peradventure  not — and  until  it  conies  to  paaSi 
we  are  not  sure  of  it ;  we  do  many  times  take  words  in  a 
worse  sense  than  they  were  intended,  and  imagine  things 
to  be  worse  taken  than  they  are.  It  is  time  enough 
to  bear  a  misfortune  when  it  comes,  without  anticipa- 
ting it. 

He  that  would  deliver  himself  from  all  apprehensions 
of  the  future,  let  him  first  take  for  granted,  that  all  feai^s 
will  &11  upon  him ;  and  then  examine  and  measure  the 
evil  that  he  fears,  which  he  will  find  to  be  neither  great 
nor  long.    Beside,  that  the  ills  which  he  fears  he  may 
suffer,  he  sufiers  in  the  very  fear  of  them.    As  in  the 
sjrmptoms  of  an  approachmg  disease^  a  man  shall  find 
himself  lazy  and  listless,  a  weariness  in  his  limbs,  with 
a  yawning  and  shuddering  all  over  him ;  so  it  is  in  the 
case  of  a  weak  mind,  it  fancies  misfortunes,  and  makes  a 
man  wretched  before  his  time.     Why  should  I  torment 
myself  at  present,  with  what  perhaps  may  ML  out  fifty 
years  hence?  This  humour  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  disease^ 
and  an  industrious  contrivance  of  our  own  happiness,  to 
complain  of  an  affliction  that  we  do  liot  feel.    Some  are 
not  only  moved  with  grief  itself,  but  with  the  mere  opi- 
nion of  it,  as  children  will  start  at  a  shadow,  or  at  the 
sight  of  a  deformed  person.     If  we  stand  in  fear  of  vio- 
lence fiom  a  powerfiil  enemy,  it  is  some  comfort  to  us, 
that  whosoever  makes  himself  terrible  to  others,  is  not 
without  fear  himself.      The  least  noise  makes  a  lion 
start,  and  the  fiercest  of  beasts,  whatsoever  enrages 
them,  makes  them  tremble  too;  a  shadow,  a  voioe^  an 
unusual  odour,  rouses  them. 

The  things  most  to  be  feared  I  take  to  be  three  kinds 
-—want,  sickness,  and  those  violences  that  may  be  im- 
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posed  upon  us  by  a  strong  hand.  The  last  of  these  has 
the  greatest  force,  because  it  comes  attended  with  noise  ' 
and  tumult :  whereas  the  incommodities  of  poverty  and 
diseases  are  most  natural,  and  steal  upon  us  in  silence, 
without  any  external  circumstances  of  horror ;  but  the 
other  marches  in  pomp,  with  fire  and  sword,  gibbets, 
racks,  hooks,  wild  beasts  to  devour  us,  stalces  to  empale 
us,  engines  to  tear  us  to  pieces,  pitched  bags  to  burn  us 
in,  and  a  thousand  other  exquisite  inventions  of  cruelty. 
No  wonder  then,  if  that  be  most  dreadful  to  us,  that 
presents  itself  in  so  many  uncouth  shapes,  and  by  the  very 
solemnity  is  rendered  the  most  formidable.  The  more 
•instruments  of  bodily  pain  the  executioner  shews  us,  the 
more  frightful  he  makes  himself:  for  many  a  man  that 
would  have  encountered  death,  in  any  generous  form,  is 
yet  overcome  with  the  manner  of  it.  As  for  the  cala- 
mities of  hunger  and  thirst,  inward  ulcers,  scorching 
fevers,  tormenting  fits  of  the  stone,  I  look  upon  these 
miseries  to  be  at  least  as  grievous  as  any  of  the  rest,  only 
they  do  not  so  much  affect  the  fancy,  because  they  lie 
out  of  sight.  Some  people  talk  high  of  dangers  at  a 
distance,  but  (like  cowards)  when  the  executioner  comes 
to  do  his  duty,  and  shews  us  the  fire,  the  axe,  the  scaf- 
fi^ld,  and  death  at  hand,  their  courage  fails  them  at  the 
very  pinch,  when  they  have  most  need  of  it.  Sickness, 
(I  hope)  captivity,  and  fire^  are  no  new  things  to  us ; 
the  falls  of  houses,  funerals,  and  conflagrations,  are  every 
day  before  our  eyes.  The  man  that  I  supped  with  last 
night  is  dead  before  morning ;  why  should  I  wonder 
then,  seeing  so  many  fall  about  me,  to  be  hit  at  last  my-  J 

self;  what  can  be  greater  madness,  than  to  cry  out-^* 
Who  would  have  dreamed  of  this?    And  why  ao^  I 
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MpQt»  of  fancy. 

beseech  ^pii?  where  is  that  estate  that  may  not  be  re- 
duced to  beggary ;  that  dignity  which  may  not  be  fol- 
lowed frith  bmishment,  disgrace,  and  extreme  contempt ; 
jlktt  kingdom  that  may  not  suddenly  fall  to  ruin,  change 
its  master,  and  be  depopulated ;  that  prince  that  may 
not  pass  the  hand  of  a  common  hangman?  That 
which  is  one  man's  fortune  may  be  another^s,  but  the 
foresight  of  calamities  to  come^  breaks  the  violence  of 
them. 


IT  IS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  TR13E  OR  FALSE  ESTI- 
MATE OF  THINGS^  THAT  WE  ARE  HAPPY,  OR 
MISERABLE. 

How  many  things  there  are  that  the  fancy  makes  ter- 
rible by  night,  which  the  day  turns  into  ridiculous?  what 
is  there  in  labour,  or  in  death,  that  a  man  should  be 
afraid  of?  they  are  niuch  slighter  in  act  than  in  contem- 
plation, and  we  may  contemn  them,  but  we  will  not:  so 
that  it  is  not  because  they  are  hard,  that  we  dread  them ; 
but  they  are  hard  because  we  are  first  afiraid  of  them. 
Pains,  and  other  violences,  of  fortune,  are  the  same  thing 
to  us  that  goblins  are  to  children :  we  are  more  scared 
with  them,  than  hurt.    We  take  up  our  opinions  upon 
trust,  and  err  for  company,  still  judging  that  to  be  best, 
that  has  most  competitors.    We  make  a  &lse  calcula- 
tion of  matters,  because  we  advise  with  opinion,  and  not 
with  nature;  and  this  misleads  us  to  a  higher  esteem  for 
riches,  honour,  and  power,  than  they  are  worth ;  we 
have  been  used  to  admire  and  recommend  them,  and  a 
private  error  is  quickly  turned  into  a  public.   The  great- 
est and  the  smallest  things  are  equally  hard  to  be  com* 
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prehended:  we  acocmnt  many  things  great,  for  want  of 
understanding  what  eflfectnally  is  so;  and  we  reckon 
other  things  to  be  small,  which  we  find  fireqnently  to  be 
of  the  highest  value*  Vain  things  only  move  vain  minds ; 
die  accidents  that  we  so  much  boggle  at,  are  not  terrible 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  made  so  by  our  infirmities ; 
but  we  consult  rather  what  we  hear,  dian  what  we  feel, 
widiQut  examining,  opposing,  or  discussing  the  things 
we.&ar ;  so  that  we  either  stand  still  and  tremble,  or  else 
directly  run  for  it;  as  those  troops  did,  that,  upon  the 
jraising  of  the  dust,  took  a  flock  of  sheep  for  the  enemy. 
When  the  body  and  mind  are  corrupted,  it  is  no  wonder 
Aat  all  things  prove  intolerable ;  and  not  because  they 
are  so  in  truth,  but  because  we  are  dissolute  and  fixilish : 
for  we  are  infiUuated  to  such  a  degree,  that  betwixt  the 
.common  madness  of  men,  and  that  which  fiJls  under  the 
care  of  the  physician,  there  is  but  this  difierence — the 
•one  labours  of  a  disease^.the  other,  of  a  fsiae  opinion. 

The  Stoics  hold*  that  all  tho^, torments  that  ^com- 

.mmily  draw  fiK>m  us  groans  and  ejaculations,  are  in 

:themselvjes  trivial  and  omitemptible*    But  thcvsehi^h- 

flown  esqiressions  apart  (how  true  soever),  let  ps  dis- 

:  course  the  point,  at  the  rate  of  ordinary  men,  and  not 

make.oursdves  miserable  before  our  time ;  for  the  things 

.  we  q>prdiend  to  be  at  hand,  may  possibly  never  come 

to  pass.    Some  jfchings  trouble  us  moreHhan  they  should, 

other  things  sooner;  and  some  thii^  again  disorder 

tts^  that  o^ght  not  to  trouble  us  at  all;  so  that  we  eithef 

enlarge^  or  create  or  anticipate  our  disqmets..    For  the 

.  first  part,  let  it  rest  as  a  matter  in  controv^rqrf  for  that 

.  which  I  aocoiint  hght,  another  pediaps  will  judge  insnp- 

'.portable ;  one  mm  jbugh#  imder  jthe  lash,  md.  another 
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whines  for  a  Philip.  Haw  sad  a  calamity  is  poverty  to 
one  man,  which  to  another  appears  rather  desirable,  than 
inconvenient  ?  for  the  poor  man,  who  has  nothing  to 
lose,  has  nothing  to  fear:  and  he  that  woald  enjoy  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  his  soul,  must  be  either  poor  in- 
deed, or  at  least  look  as  if  he  were  so.  Some  people  are 
extremely  dejected  with  sickness  and  pain,  whereas  i^i- 
curus  blessed  his  <ate  with  his  last  breath,  in  the  acutest 
torments  of  the  stone  imaginable.  And  so  for  banish- 
ment, which  to  one  man  is  so  grievous,  and  yet  to  ano- 
ther is  no  more  than  a  bare  change  of  place :  a  thing  that 
we  do  every  day  for  our  health  and  pleasure,  nay,  and 
upon  the  account  even  of  our  common  business.  How 
terrible  is  death  to  one  man,  which  to  another  appears 
the  greatest  providence  in  nature,  even  towards  all  ages 
and  conditions.  It  is  the  wish  of  some,  the  relief  of  many, 
and  the  end  of  all.  It  sets  the  slave  at  liberty,  carries 
the  banished  man  home,  and  places  all  mortals  upon  the 
same  level:  insomuch,  that  life  itself  were  punishment 
without  it.  When  I  see  tyrants,  tortures,  and  violences, 
the  prospect  of  death  is  a  consolation  to  me,  and  the 
only  remedy  against  the  injuries  of  life. 

Nay,  so  great  are  our  mistakes  in  the  true  estimate  of 

things,  that  we  have  hardly  done  any  thing  that  we 

'  have  noC  had  reason  to  wish  undone;  and  we  have  found 

the  things  we  feared  to  be  more  desirable  than  those  we 

coveted :  Kmr  very  prayers  have  been  more  pernicious 

than  the  curses  of  our  enemies,  and  we  must  pray  again 

to  have  our  former  prayers  forgiven.    "Where  is  the 

wise  man  that  wishes  to  himself  the  wishes  of  his  mo- 

*  ther,  nurse^  or  his  tutor^  the  worst  of  enemies,  with 

"  the  intention  of  the  best  of  friends?  We  are  undone 
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if  their  prayera  be  beard ;  aud  it  is  our  duty  to  pray, 
that  they  may  not ;  for  they  are  no  other  than  well- 
meaning  execrations.  They  take  evil  for  good,  and  one 
wish  fights  with  another ;  give  me  rather  the  contempt 
of  all  those  things  whereof  they  wish  me  the  greatest 
.plenty.  We  are  equally  hurt  by  some  that  pray  for  us, 
and  by  others  that  curse  us:  the  one  imprints  in  us  a 
fiilse  fear,  and  the  other  does  as  mischief  by  mistake. 
So  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  mankind  be  miserable,  when 
we  are  brought  up  irom  the  very  cradle  under  the  im- 
precations of  oar  parents.  We  pray  for  trifles,  without 
so  much  as  thinking  of  the  greatest  blessings ;  and  we 
are  not  ashamed,  many  times,  to  ask  God  for  that, 
which  we  should  blush  to  own  to  our  neighbour.   . 

It  is  with  us,  as  with  an  innoeent  that  my  fittber  had 
in  his  family ;  she  fell  blind  on  a  sudden,  and  nobody 
could  persuade  her  she  was  blind.  She  could  not  endure 
the  house  (she  cried),  it  was  .so  dark,  and  was  still  calling 
to  go  abroad.  That  which  we  laughed  at  in  her,  we 
find  to  be  true  in  ourselvte ;  we  are  covetous  and  ambi- 
tious, but  the  world  shall  never  bring  us  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  we  impute  it  to  the  place :  nay,  we  are  the  worse 
of  the  two ;  for  that  blind  fool  called  for  a  guide,  and  we 
wander  about  without  one.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  cure 
those  that  will  not  believe  th^  are  sick.  We  are 
ashamed  to  admit  a  master,  aud  we  are  too  old  to  learn. 
Vice  still  goes  before  virtue,  so. that  we  have  two  works 
to  do ;  we  must  cast  off  the  one,  and  learn  the  other. 
By  one  evil  we  make  way  to  another,  aqd  only* seek 
things  to  be  avmded,  or  those  of  which  we  are.  soon 
weary.  That  which  seemed  too  much  whei;^  we  wished 
for  it,  proves  top  little* wh^n  we  haye  it ;  and  it  is  npt,  as 
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tome  imagine,  that  felicity  is  greedy,  but  it  is  little  and 
narrow,  and  cannot  satisfy  us.  That  which  we  take  to 
be  very  high  at  a  distance,  we  find  it  to  be  but  low, 
when  we  come  at  it  And  the  business  is,  we  do  not 
understand  the  true  state  of  things ;  we  are  deceived  by 
rumours ;  wh»i  we  have  gained  the  thing  we  aimed  at, 
'we  find  it  to  be  either  ill,  or  empty,  or  perchance  less 
than  we  expect,  or  otherwise  perhaps  .great,  but  not 
good.    * 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  TEBIPERANCE  AND   MODERATIOlt. 

There  is  not  any  thing  that  is  necessary  to  us,  but 
we  have  it  either  cheapo  or  gratis;  and  this  is  the  psw* 
'  vision  that  our  heavenly  Father  hath  made  for  us,  whose 
bounty  was  never  wanting  to  our  needs.  It  is  true,  the 
belly  craves,  and  calls  upon  us,  but  then  a  small  matter 
contents  it :  a  little  bread  and  water  b  sufficient,  and  all 
the  rest  is  but  superfluous.  He  that  lives  according  to  rea)- 
son  shall  never  be  poor;  and  he  that  governs  his  life  by 
opinion,  shall  never  be  rich ;  for  natui^  is  limited,  but 
fkncy  is  boundless.  As  for  meat,  clothes,  and  lodgpng^  a 
little  feeds  the  body,  and  as  little  covers  it,  so  that  if 
mankind  would  only  attend  human  nature^  without  gap- 
ing at  superfluities,  a  cook  would  be  found  as  needless  as 
a  soldier :  for  we  may  have  necessities  upon  very  easy 
terms,  whereas  we  put  ourselves  to  great  pains  for  ex- 
cesses. When  we  are  cold  we  may  cover  ourselves  with 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  against  violent  heats  we  have 
natural  grottos,  or  with  a  few  osien,  and  a  little  clay,  we 
may  defend  ourselves  against  all  seasons.  ProvkleDce 
has  been  kinder  to  us  than  to  leave  us  to  live  by  oor  wil8» 
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and  to  stand  in  need  of  invention  and  arts.    It  is  only 
pride  and  curiosity  that  involves  us  in  difficulties :  if 
nothing  will  serve  a  man  but  rich  clothes  and  furniture^ 
statues  and  plate,  a  numerous  train  of  servants,  and  the 
rarities  of  all  nations,  it  is  not  fortune's  fault,  but  his 
own,  that  he  is  not  satisfied :   for  his  desires  are  insa- 
tiable, and  tliis  is  not  a  thirst,  but  a  disease,  and  if  he 
were  master  of  the  whole  world,  he  would  be  still  a 
beggar.     It  is  the  mind  that  makes  us  rich  and  happy, 
in  what  condition  soever  we  are,  and  money  signifies  no 
more  to  it  than  it  does  to  the  gods;    if  the  religion  be 
sincere^  no  matter  for  the  ornaments ;  it  is  otily  luxury 
and  avarice  that  makes  poverty  grievous  to  us;  ibr  it  is 
a  very  small  matter  that  does  our  business,  and  when  we 
have  provided  against  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  all  the 
rest  is  but  vanity  and  excess  ;   and  there  is  no  need  of 
expense  upon  foreign  delicacies,  or  the  artifices  of  the 
kitchen.     What  is  he  the  worse  for  poverty,  that  de- 
spises these  things,  nay,  is  he  not  rather  the  better  for  it, 
because  he  is  not  able. to  go  to  the  price  of  them  ?    for 
he  IS  kept  sound,  whether  he  will  or  no;  and  that  which 
a  man  cannot  do,  looks  many  .times  as  if  he  would  not. 

When  I  look  back  into  the  moderation  of  past  ages, 
it  makes  me  ashamed  to  discourse,  as  if  poverty  had 
need  of  ady  consolation;  for  we  are. now  come  to  thitt 
degree  of  intemperance,  that  a  &ir  patrimoi^  is  too  little 
for  a  meal  Homer  had  but  one  servant^  PlatQ  thre^ 
Zeno  (the  ma^ter/of  the  masculine  sect  of  Stoics)  b^ 
none  at  all.  Tne  daughters  of  Scipio  had  their  portion 
out  of  the  conunoa  treasury,  for  theirr  mh^  left  thi^ 
not  worth  a  penny:  how  happy  were  their  husbani^ 
that  bad  th^  people  of  Rome  for  tbeir  fiither-in-law? 
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Shall  any  man  now  contemn  poverty,  after  these  eminent 
examples,  which  are  sufficient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to 
recommend  it?  Upon  Diogenes'  only  servant  running 
away  from  him,  he  was  told  where  he  was,  and  persuaded 
to  fetch  him  back  again.  "  What,"  says  he,  "  can 
Manes  live  without  Diogenes,  and  not  Diogenes  without 
Manes?"  and  so  let  him  go.  The  piety  and  moderation 
of  Scipio  has  made  his  memory  more  venerable  than  his 
arms,  and  more  yet,  after  he  left  his  country,  than  while 
he  defended  it ;  for  matters  were  come  to  that  pass,  that 
either  Scipio  must  be  injurious  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to 
Scipio.  G^arse  bread  and  water  to  a  temperate  man,  is 
as  good  as  a  feast ;  and  the  very  herbs  of  the  field  yield 
a  nourishment  to  man,  as  well  as  to  beasts.  It  was  not 
by  choice  bneats  and  perfumes  tliat  our  forefathers  re- 
commended themselves,  but  in  virtuous  actions,  and  the 
sweat  of  honest,  military,  and  of  manly  labours. 

While  nature  lay  in  common,  and  all  her  benefits 
were  promiscuously  enjoyed,  what  could  be  happier  than 
the  state  of  mankind,  when  people  lived  without  avarice 
or  envy?  what  could  be  richer,  than  when  there  was  not 
a  poor  man  to  be  found  in  the  world  ?  So  soon  as  this 
impartial  bounty  of  Providence  came  to  be  restrained 
by  covetousness,  and  that  particulars  appropriated  that 
to  themselves  which  was  intended  for  all,  then  did  poverty 
creep  into  the  world,  when  some  men,  by  desiring  more 
than  came  to  their  share,  lost  their  title  to  the  rest.  A 
loss  never  to  be  repaired ;  for  though  we  may  come  yet 
to  get  much,  we  once  had  all.  The  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  in  those  days  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  it, 
without  either  want  or  excess*  So  long  as  men  con- 
tented themselves  with  their  lot,  there  was  no  violence. 
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no  engrossing,  or  biding,  of  those  benefits  for  particular 
advantages,  which  were  appointed  for  ihe  community ; 
but  every  man  had  as  much  care  for  his  neiijhbour  as 
for  himself.  No  arms,  or  bloodshed,  no  war,  but  with 
wild  boasts,  but  under  the  protection  of  a  wood,  or  a 
cave,  they  spent  their  days  without  cares,  and  their  nights 
without  groans ;  their  innocence  was  their  security  and 
their  protection.  There  were  as  yet  no  beds  of  state, 
no  ornament  of  pearl,  or  embroidery,  nor  any  of  those 
remorses  that  attend  them ;  but  the  heavens  were  their 
canopy,  and  the  glories  of  them  their  spectacle.  The 
motions  of  the  orbs,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the 
wonderful  onlor  of  Providence  was  their  contemplation : 
there  was  no  fear  of  the  house  falling,  or  the  rustling  of  a 
rat  behind  the  arras;  they  had  no  palaces  then  like  cities, 
but  they  had  open  air,  and  breathing-room  ;  crystal 
fountains,  refreshing  shades,  the  meadows  drest  up  in 
their  native  beauty,  and  such  cottages  as  were  according 
to  nature,  and  wherein  they  lived  contentedly,  without 
fear  either  of  losing  or  of  falling.  These  people  lived 
without  either  solitude  or  fraud,  and  yet  I  must  call 
them  rather  happy  than  wise.  That  men  were  gene- 
rally better  before  they  were  corrupted,  than  after,  I 
make  no  doubt,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  were 
both  stronger  and  hardier  too ;  but  their  wits  were  not 
yet  come  to  maturity,  for  nature  does  not  give  virtue, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  art  to  become  good :  they  had  not  as 
yet  torn  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold,  silver,  or 
precious  stones ;  and,  so  far  were  they  from  killing  any 
man,  as  we  do,  for  a  spectacle,  that  they  were  not  as  yet 
come  to  it,  either  in  fear  or  anger,  nay,  they  spared  the 
very  fishes.    But,  after  all  this,  they  were  innocent,  be- 
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cause  they  woe  ignorant ;  and  there  is  a  great  difference 
betwixt  not  knowing  how  to  offisnd,  and  not  being  will- 
ing to  do  it.  They  had,  in  that  rude  life,  certain  images 
and  resemblances  of  virtue,  but  yet  th^  ML  short  of 
virtue  itself,  which  comes  only  by  institution,  learning, 
and  study,  as  it  is  perfected  by  practice.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  end  for  which  we  were  born,  but  yet,  it  did  not  come 
into  the  world  with  us ;  and  in  the  best  o[  men,  before 
they  are  instructed,  we  find  rather  the  matter  and  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  than  the  virtue  itself.  It  is  the  wonder- 
ful benignity  of  nature,  that  has  laid  open  to  us  all  things 
that  may  do  us  good,  and  only  hid  those  things  from  us 
that  may  hurt  us :  as  if  she  durst  not  trust  us  with  gold 
and  silver,  or  witji  iron,  which  is  the  instrument  of  war, 
and  a  contention  for  the  other.  It  is  we  ourselves  thi^t 
have  drawn  out  of  the  earth,  both  the  causes  and  the 
instruments  of  our  dangers  ;  and  we  are  so  vain  as  to 
set  the  highest  esteem  upon  those  things  to  which  nature 
has  assigned  the  lowest  place.  What  can  be  moxe 
coarse  and  rude  in  the  mine  than  those  prions  metals, 
or  more  slavish  and  dirty,  than  the  people  that  dig  and 
work  them  ?  and  yet  they  defile  our  minds  more  than 
our  bodies,  and  make  the  possessor  fouler  than  the  arti- 
ficer of  them.  Rich  men,  in  fine,  are  only  the  greater 
slaves.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  wants  a  great  deal. 
Happy  is  that  mfin  that  eats  only  for  hunger,  and 
drinks  only  for  thirst;  that  stands  upon  his  OTV^n  l^;s, 
and  lives  by  reason,  not  by  example,  and  provides  for 
use  and  necessity,  not  for  ostentation  fmd  pomp.  Let 
us  curb  our  appetites,  encourage  virtue,  and  rather  be 
beholden  to  ourselves  for  riches  than  to  fortune^  who» 
when  a  man  draws  himself  into  a  narrow  compass,  has 
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the  least  murk  at  bim.    Let  my  bed  be  plain  and  ^eofh 
and  my  dotbes  to  too;  my  meat  without  much  esqp^mw^ 
or  many  vmit^rs,  and  neither  a  burden  to  my  pur8%  nor 
to  my  body,  nor  to  go  out  the  same  way  it  9fti|)f  iff* 
That  which  is  too  little  for  luxury,  is  abundantly  enough 
for  nature.    The  end  of  eating  and  drinking  is  satiety ; 
now,  what  matters  it,  though  one  eau  and  drinks  mor^ 
and  another  less,  so  long  as  the  one  is  not  a-hungry, 
nor  the  other  a^thirst?  Epicurus,  that  limits  pleasure  to 
nature^  as  the  Stoics  do  virtue,  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
right;  and  tho^e  that  cite  him  to  authorize  their  volup- 
tuousness, do  exceedingly  mistake  him,  and  only  seek  a 
good  authority  for  an  evil  cause :  ^r  their  pleasures  ^f 
ibth,  gluttoBy»  and  lusl,  have  no  aSij^tj  itt  all  with  his 
r  precepts^  or  meaning.     It  is  tru^  that  at  first  sight  l^s 
philosophy  seems  efemloat^  but  he  that  looks  nearer 
liim,  will  find  him  to  be  a  very  br^fs  man^  only  in  a 
womanish  dsess. 

It  is  a  common  objection,  I  know,  thfit  these  pbilp- 
eophersdo  not  live  at  the  rate  tbey  talk,  for  they  can 
flatter  their  superiors,  gather  estates,  and  be  aa  much 
eoncemed  at  the  lose  of  forlun/e^  or  of  frieyads,  as  other 
people^  as  sensible  of  reproaches,  as  luxurious  in  their 
eating  and  drinking^  their  furniture^  their  hp^ise^;  as 
magnificent  in  their  plate,  8ervant%  and  officers;  fM 
profose  and  curiaos  in  their  gftrdoni,  &e.  Well !  as^d 
what  of  ail  this^  or  if  it  were  twentgr  times  .more?  It  is 
some  Aegpee  of  virtue  fiur  a  mun  jto  cQl^^lcynp  hims^y 
and  if  he  cannot  oomerup  to  the  beilt»  J(P  be  y^t  better 
than  the  w^mt ;  and  if  he.canimt  whoUy  ^uh^Q^.liis  ^fp- 
p9tttes,:hoiiiever|ox|Mk.ai)Mddi^^  .¥*  I  v^o 
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not  live  as  I  preach,  take  notice  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
myself,  but  of  virtue;  nor  am  I  so  much  offended  with 
other  men's  vices  as  with  my  own.     All  this  was  ob* 
jected  to  Plato,  Epicurus,  Zeno ;  nor  is  any  virtue  so 
sacred  as  to  escape  malevolence.    The  Cynic  Demo- 
trius  was  a  great  instance  of  severity  and  mortification, 
and  one  that  imposed  upon  himself,  neither  to  possess 
any  thing,  nor  so  much  as  to  ask  it,  and  yet  he  had  this 
scorn  put  upon  him,  that  his  profession  was  poverty,  not 
virtue.     Plato  is  blamed  for  asking  mon^,  Aristotle  fiir 
receiving  it,  Democritus  for  neglecting  it,  Epicurns  for 
consuming  it.     How  happy  were  we  if  we  could  but 
come  to  imitate  these  men's  vices;   for  if  we  knew  oar 
own  condition,  we  should  find  work  enongh  at  home. 
But  wc  are  like  people  that  are  making  merry  at  a  play, 
or  a  tavern,  when  their  own  houses  are  on  fire,  and  yet 
they  know  nothing  of  it     Nay,  Cato  himself  wais  said  to 
be  a  drunkard ;   but  drunkenness  itself  shall  sooner  be 
proved  to  be  no  crime,  than  Cato  dishonest.    They  that 
demolish  temples,  and  overturn  altars,  shew  their  good- 
will, though  they  can  do  the  gods  no  hurt ;  and  so  it 
fares  with  those  that  invade  the  r^utation  of  great  men. 
If  the  professors  of  virtue  be,  as  the  world  calls  them, 
avaricious,  libidinous,  ambitious;  what  are  they  then 
that  have  a  detestation  for  the  very  name  of  it  ?   but 
malicious  natures  do  not  want  wit  to  abuse  honester 
men  than  themselves.     It  is  the  practice  of  the  multi- 
tude, to  bark  at  eminent  men,  as  little  dogs  do  at 
strangers ;  for  they  look  upon  other  men's  virtues  as  the 
upbraiding  of  their  own  wickedness.    We  should  do 
well  to  commend  those  that  are  good,  if  not,  let  us  pass 
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them  over;  but,  however,  let  us  spare  ourselves,  for 
beside  the  bla^heming  of  virtue,  our  rage  is  to  no  put" 
pose.     But  to  return  qow  to  my  test. 

We  are  ready  enough  to  limit  others,  but  loth  to  put 
bounds  and  restraint  upon  ourselves,  though  we  know 
that  many  times  a  greater  evil  is  cured- by  the  less ;  and 
the  mind  that  will  not  be  brought  to  virtue  by  precepts, 
comes  to  it  frequently  by  necessity.    Let  us  try  a  little 
to  eat  upon  a  joint  stool,  to  serve  ourselves,  to  live 
within  compass,  and  acconmiodate  our  clothes  to  the 
end  they  were  made  for.     Occasional  experiments  of 
our  moderation,  give  us  the  best  proof  of  our  firmness 
and  virtue.    A  well-governed  appetite  is  a  great  part  of 
liberty;  and  it  is  a  blessed  lot,  that  since  no  man  can 
have  all  things  that  he  would  have,  we  may  all  of  us 
forbear  desiring  what  we  have  not.     It  is  the  office  of 
temperance  to  over-rule  us  in  our  pleasures :   some  she 
rejects,  others  she  qualifies,  "and  keeps  within  bounds. 
Oh  I  the  delights  of  rest,  when  a  man  comes  to  be  weary, 
and  of  meat,  when  he  is  heartily  hungry !  I  have  learned 
(says  our  author)  by  one  journey,  how  many  things  we 
have  that  are  supeifiuous,  and  how  easily  they  may  be 
spared ;  for,  when  we  are  without  them,  upon  necessity, 
we  do  not  so  much  as  feel  the  want  of  them.    This  is 
the  second  blessed  day  (says  he)  that  my  fiiend  and  I 
have  travelled  together,  one  waggon  carries  ourselves, 
and  our  servants ;  *  my  mattress  lies  upon  the  ground, 
and  I  upon  that ;  our  diet  answerable  to  our  lodging, 
and  never  without  our  figs  and  our  cable-books.     The 
muleteer  without  shoes,  and  the  mules  only,  prove  them- 
selves to  be  alive  by  their  walking.     In  this  equipage  I 
am  not  willing,  I  perceive,  ta  own  mysd^  but  as  often 
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There  is  nothing  ill  that  is  well  taken. 

-  •  ■  —  -■ — 

as  we  happen  into  better  company,  I  presently  fill  a 
blushing,  which  shews  that  I  am  not  yet  confirmed  in 
those  things  which  I  approve  and  commend ;  1  am  not 
yet  come  to  own  my  frugality,  for  be  that  is  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  a  mean  condition,  would  be  proud  of  li 
splendid  one.  I  value  myself  upon  what  passengers 
think  of  me^  and  tacitly  renoonoe  my  pifuicq>les;  whereas 
I  should  rather  lift  up  my  Toioe,  to  be  heard  by  man^ 
kind,  and  tdl  them-^Yon  ace  all  mad ;  your  minds  are 
set  i^x>n  superfluities^  and  you  vidue  no  man  foe  virtues. 
I  came  one  night  weary  home,  aild  threw  myself  u^oo 
the  bed,  with  thu  oonsideration  about  ]ni»--4here  is 
nothing  ill  that  is  wdl  taken.  My  baker  tells  me  he 
has  no  bread,  biit,  «tys  he,  I  mMj  get  some  of  your 
tenants,  though  I  fear  it  is  not  good.  No  matter,  said 
I,  for  I  will  stay  till  it  is  better ;  that  ia  to  say,  until  my 
ttoraach  be  glad  of  worse.  It  iiidiseretioa  sometimes  to 
praotiM  temperance,  sbd  wolit'  ourselves  to  a  little,  for 
ihere  are  many  diffiettltie%  both  of  Ume  and  plaoe,^  that 
may  force  us  i^xm  it :  irhea  We  come  to  the  matter  of 
patrimony,  how  strictly  do  we  examine  what  evory  man  is 
worth,  before  we  will  trust  ham  with  a  penny :  such  a  man, 
we  cry,  has  a  great  estate,  but  it  is  shrewdly  incum- 
bered; a  veijr  ftir  honscy  but  it  was  built  with  borrowed 
^Qoney ;  a  numerons  family,  but  he  does  not  kei^  touch 
.with  his<:veditom;  if  his  debts^  were  paid»  be  would  not 
be  worth  a  groat  Why  do  we  not  take  tbesame  course 
in  othdrthiogsi  and  examine' what  every  man  is  worth? 
'  It  is  Qotenitogh  to  have  a  kmg  train  x>f  attendants,  vast 
'  postession%  or  >an  incredible  treasure  in  monqr  and 
*  jewels;  f  manf  inMgr  be  poor  for  all  this.  Th^re  is  only 
ihit  dUbrence  at  bestF^-rooe  mlus  borrows  of  the  usurer* 
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and  the  other  of  fortune.  What  signifies  the  carving  or 
gilding  of  the  chariot;  is  the  master  ever  the  better 
for  it? 

We  cannot  close  up  this  chapter  with  a  more  gene- 
rous  instance  of  moderation  than  that  of  Fabricius. 
Pyrrhus  tempted  him  with  a  sum  of  money  to  betray  his 
country;  and  Pyrrhus's  physician,  offered  Fabricius, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  poison  his  master:  but  he  was 
too  brave,  either  to  be  overcome  by  gold,  or  to  overcome 
by  poison ;  so  that  he  refused  the  money,  and  advised 
Pyrrhus  to  have  a  care  of  treachery,  and  this  in  the  heat 
too  of  a  licentious  war. — Fabricius  valued  himself  upon 
his  poverty,  and  was  as  much  above  the  thought  of  riches 
as  of  poison.    '<  Live,  Pyrrhus,**  says  he^  <*  by  my  friend- 
ship, and  turn  that  to  thy  satisiaction,  which  was  before 
thy  trouble ;"  that  is  to  say,  that  Fabricius  could  not  be 
corrupted. 

CONSTANCY  OP  MIND  GIVES  A  MAN  REPUTATION, 
AND  MAKES  HIM  HAPPY  IN  DESPITE  OF  ALL 
MISFORTUNE. 

The  whole  duty  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  the  two 
points  of  abstinence  and  patience  temperance  in  pros- 
perity, and  courage  in  adversity.  We  have  already 
treated  of  the  former,  and  the  other  follows  now  in 
course. 

Epicurus  will  have  it,  that  a  wise  man  will  bear  all 
injuries;  but  the  Stoics  will  not  allow  those  things  to 
be  injuries,  which  Epicurus  calls  so.  Now,  betwixt 
these  two»  there  is  the  same  difference  that  we  find  be- 
twixt two  gladiators :  the  one  receives  wound^  but  yet 
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nudntains  his  ground;  the  other  tells  the  people^  when 
he  is  in  Uoodf  that  it  is  but  a  scratch,  and  will  not  suf- 
fer any  one  to  part  them.  An  injury  cannot  be  received, 
but  it  must  be  done;  but  it  may  be  done,  and  yet  not 
)*eceived ;  as  a  man  may  be  in  the  water  and  not  swim,, 
but  if  he  swims,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  in  the  water. 
Or  if  a  blow  or  shot  be  levelled  at  us^  it  may  so  happen 
that  a  man  may  niiss  his  aim,  or  some  accident  interpose, 
that  may  divert  the  mischief.    That  which  is  hurt  is 
passive,  and  inferior  to  that  which  hurts  it ;  but  you 
will  say  that  Socrates  was  condemned,  and  put  to  death, 
and  so  received  an  injury ;  but  I  answer,  that  the  tyrants 
did  him  an  injury,  and  yet  he  received  none.      He  that 
steals  any  thing  from  me,  and  hides  it  in  my  own  house, 
though  1  have  not  lost  it,  yet  he  has  stolen  it.     He  that 
lies  with  his  own  wife,  and  takes  her  for  another  woman, 
though  the  woman  be  honest,  the  man  is  an  adulterer. 
Suppose  a  man  gives  me  a  draught  of  poison,  and  it 
proves  not  strong  enough  to  kill  me ;  his  guilt  is  never 
the  less  for  the  disappointment.     He  that  makes  a  pass 
at  me,  is  as  much  a  murderer,  though  I  put  it  by,  as  if 
he  had  struck  me  to  the  heart.     It  is  the  intention,  not 
the  effect,  that  makes  the  wickedness.     He  is  a  thief, 
that  has  the  will  of  killing  and  slaying,  before  his  hand 
is  dipt  in  blood :  as  it  is  sacrilege,  the  very  intention  of 
laying  violent  hands  upon  holy  things.    If  a  philosopher 
be  exposed  to  torments,  the  axe  over  his  head,  his  body 
wounded,  his  guts  in  his  hands,  I  will  allow  him  to  groan ; 
for  virtue  itself  cannot  divest  him  of  the  nature  of  a  man, 
but  if  his  mind  stand  firm,  he  has  discharged  his  part.  A 
great  mind  enables  a  man  to  maintain  his  station  with 
honour,  so  that  he  only  makes  use  of  what  he  meets  in 
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his  way,  aa  a  pilgrim  that  would  fain  be  at  his  journey's 
end. 

It  18  the  eitcellency  of  a  great  mind  to  ast:  nettling, 
and  to  want  nothing,  and  to  say — I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  fortune,  that  repulses  Cato^  and  prefers  Vatinius. 
He  that  quits  his  hold,  and  accounts  any  thing  good 
that  is  not  hon^t,  runs  gaping  after  casualties,  spends 
his  days  in  anxiety  and  vain  expectations :  that  man  is 
miserable.  And  yet  it  is  hard,  you  will  say,  to  be  ba- 
nished, or  cast  into  prison,  nay,  what  if'  it  were  to  be 
burnt,  or  any  other  way  destroyed  ?  We  have  examples, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  cases,  of  great  men  that  have 
triumphed  over  all  misfortunes.  Metellus  suffered  exile 
resolutely,  Rutilius  cheerfully.  Socrates  disputed  in 
the  dungeon,  and  though  he  might  have  made  his  es- 
cape, refused  it,  to  shew  the  world  how  easy  a  thing  it 
was  to  subdue  the  two  great  terrors  of  mankind— -death 
and  a  jail.  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  Mucius  Scasvola,  a 
man  only  of  a  military  coura^e^  and  without  the  help 
either  of  philosophy  or  letters,  who,  when  he  found  that 
he  had  killed  the  secretary,  instead  of  Porsenna  (the 
prince),  burnt  his  right  hand  to  ashes  for  the  mistake; 
and  held  his  arm  in  the  flame,  until  it  was  taken  away 
by  his  very  enemies.  Porsenna  did  more  easily  pardon 
Mucins  for  his  intent  to  kill  him,  than  Mucius  forgave 
himself  for  missing  of  his  aim.  He  might  have  done  a 
luckier  thing,  but  not  a  braver. 

Did  not  Cato,  in  the  last  night  of  his  life,  take  Plato 
to  bed  with  him,  with  his  sword  at  his  bed's  head,  the 
one,  that  he  might  have  death  at  his  wiD,  the  other, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power;  being  resolved  that 
no  man  should  be  able  to  say,  either  that  he  killedj  or 
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that  be  saved  Cato.  So  soon  as  he  had  composed  hii 
thouj^ts,  he  took  his  sword — **  Fortune/'  says  h^  ^t 
have  hitherto  fought  fi>r  my  country's  liberty  and  my 
own,  and  only  that  I  might  live  free  among  freemen ;  but 
the  cause  is  now  lost,  and  Cato  safe.**  With  that  word^ 
he  cast  himself  upon  his  sword,  and  after  the  physicians, 
that  pressed  in  upon  him,  bad  bound  up  his  wound,  he 
tore  it  open  again,  and  so  expired  with  the  same  great- 
ness of  soul  that  he  lived.  But  these  are  the  examples, 
you  will  say,  of  men  famous  in  their  generations.  Let  us 
but  consult  history,  and  we  shall  find,  even  in  the  most 
effeminate  of  nations,  and  the  most  dissolute  of  times, 
men  of  all  degrees,  ages,  and  fortunes,  nay,  even  women 
themselves,  that  have  overcome  the  fear  of  death :  which, 
in  truth,  is  so  little  to  be  feared,  that  duly  txmsidered,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  in  nature.  Jt  was  as 
great  an  honour  for  Cato,  when  his  party  was  broken^ 
that  he  himself  stood  his  ground,  as  it  would  liave  been 
if  he  had  carried  the  day,  and  settled  an  universal 
p||u:e :  for  it  is  an  equal  prudence  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  game^  and  to  manage  a  good  one.  The  day  he 
was  repulsed,  he  played;  and  the  night  that  he  killed 
himself  he  read,  as  valuing  the  loss  of  his  life  and  the 
missing  of  an  office  at  the  same  rate.  People^  I  know^ 
are  very  apt  to  pronounce  upon  other  men's  infirpiti^ 
by  the  measure  of  their  own,  and  to  think  it  impossibles 
that  a  man  should  be  content  to  be  burnt,  wounded, 
killed,  or  shackled,  though  in  some  cases  he  may.  Itia 
only  for  a  great  mind  to  judge  of  great  things,  for 
otherwise,  that  which  is  our  infirmity,  will  seem  to 
be  another  body's ;  as  a  straight  stick  in  the  water 
appears  to  be  crooked :  he  that  yields,  draws  upon  his 
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own  fae&d  his  owii  ruin ;  fer  we  are  sunr  to  get  tlue 
httter  of  fortune^  if  we  do  bnt  straggle  with  her.  Feii- 
oers  and  wrestler^  we  se^  what  blows  and  braises  thqr 
endure,  not  only  tot  fconbur,  but  fdr  exerose.  If  we 
tuim  oar  backs  once,  we  are  routed  and  pursoed :  thift 
man  only  is  happy,  that  draws  gobdoutof  eril^  that 
stands  %ist  in  hn  judgment,  and  unmored  with  any  ex- 
ternal violence;-  or,  however,  so  little  moved,  that  tbSe 
Iceenest  arrow  in  the  qaiver  of  fortune  is  but  as  tUe 
prick  of  a  needle  to  him,  rather  than  a  wound ;  and  all 
her  other  weapons  fall  upon  him  only  as  hail  upon  i3ok 
roof  of  a  house,  that  crackles  and  skips  off  again,  without 
any  damage  to  the  inhabitant. 

A  genorous  and  a  clear-sighted  young  man,  will  takib 
^  for  a  happiness  to  encounter  iQ  fortune.    It  is  nothing  \ 
ibr  a  man  to  hold  up  his  head  in  a  cabn ;  but  to  main-  ' 
tain  his  post,  When  afi  others  have  quitted  their  ground^  i 
and  there  to  stand  upright,  whfere  other  men' are  beaten  / 
down,  this  is  divine  anfd  praiseworthy.     What  ill  Is 
liiere  in  torments,  or  in  those  things  whidi  we  com- 
monly bccbunt  grievous  crosses  ?     The  great  evil  is  the 
want  of  cbnnigie,  the  bowing  and  submitting  to  then^ 
which  can  never  happen  to  a  wise  man,  for  he  stands 
t^right  under  any  wdght,  nothing  that  is  to  be  borne 
dStspleases  him,  he  knows  his  strength,  and  whatsoever 
liiity  be  any  man's  lot,  he  never  complains  o^  if  it  be  his 
own.    Nature^  he  says,  deceives  nobody;  she  does  not 
tell  us  whether  our  children  shall  be  (air  or  foul,  wise 
br  foolish,  good  subjects  or  traitors,  nor  whether  out 
fortune  shall  be  good  or  bad.    We  must  not  judge  ol* 
a  man  by  his  ornaments,  but  strip  him  of  all  the  advan- 
tages and  impostures  of  fortune^  nay,  of  his  vexy  body 

o  2 
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If  lie  can  see  m  naked 
^miiA  as  winkii^;  if  be 
Id  him,  whether  his  life  go 
nonth  ;  if  he  can  hear  him- 
or  exiles,  and,  under  the 
r,  mj  diDs  to  himself— <<  All 
I  tm  lamided  fer,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  man 
iIk  fcle  of  homanity."  This  is  the 
rof  mind  thai  speaks  a  man  happy,  and  without 
tha^  a£  Ak  cmineMes  of  cxlecnal  oonfiuts  signify  no 
»ose  thaa  Ae  pi  iBMstin^  oL  Ae  king  upon  the  stagey 
vken  thecntam  is  drawn  we  are  all  pbyen  again.  Not 
that  I  piUfd  to  cxaaapi  a  wise  attn  oot  of  the  number 
of  saen,  ns  tfhe  had  no  sewse  of  pain.  Bat  I  reckon  him 
m  innynwdrd  of  bodfjr  and  sool :  the  body  is  irrational 
and  aaay  be  gaUe^  bnni^  tortured;  but  the  rational 
post  is  faailes,  inTindbk^  and  noC  to  be  shaken.  This 
is  it  dMt  I  reckon  upon  as  the  anpreme  good  of  man, 
whidh,  anftfl  it  be  pcifccted,  is  but  an  unsteady  agitation 
of  ihoi^h^  and  in  Ae  perfection  an  immoveable  stability. 
It  is  not  in  owr  oonlenlions  with  fortune^  as  in  those  of 
the  thatKib  vhere  we  may  throw  down  our  arms  and 
pnj  fer  qaarter,  bnt  here  we  must  die  finn  and  reso- 
lute. There  weedi  no  enoonn^gonent  to  those  things 
vhkli  we  are  indEned  to  by  a  nalaral  instinct,  as  the 
preaenmuon  of  onsdies  with  cose  and  pkasore,  but,  if 
it  comes  to  the  tml  of  onr  fiith  by  torments,  or  of  con- 
n^  fay  wowads,  these  are  iSm-'^^^^*  that  we  must  be 
armed  sgainsl  by  phihsophy  and  precept:  and  yet  all 
this  is  no  more  thnn  what  we  were  bom  to^  and  no  mat- 
ter of  wonder  at  all ;  so  that  a  wise  man  prepares  himself 
ibr  it,  as  ej^ectiiY  that  whatsoever  may  be^  will  be.  ^' 
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body  is  frail,  and  liable  not  only  to  the  impressions  of 
violence,  but  to  afflictbns  also,  that  naturally  succeed 
our  pleasures.  Full  meals  bring  crudities,  whoring  and 
drinking  make  the  hands  to  shake  and  the  knees  to 
tremble.  It  is  only  the  surprise  and'  newness  of  the 
thing,  which  makes  that  misfortune  terrible,  which  by 
premeditation  might  be  made  easy  to  us.  For  that  which 
some  people  make  light  by  sufieranc^  others  do  by 
foresight.  Whatsoever  is  necessary,  we  must  bear  pa^- 
tiently.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  die,  no  new  thing  to 
mourn,  and  ho  new  thing  to  be  merry  again.  Must  I 
be  poor  ?  I  shall  have  company — in  banishment,  I  will 
think  myself  bom  there.  If  I  di^  I  shall  be  no  more 
sick ;  and  it  is  a  thing  I  can  do  but  once.   . 

Let  us  never  wonder  at  any  thing  we  are  bom  to,  for 
no  man  has  reason  to  complain,  where  we  are  all  in  the 
same  condition.  He  that  escapes,  might  have  suflBered, 
and  it  is  but  equal  to  submit  to  the  law  of  mortality. 
We  must  undergo  the  colds  of  winter,  the  heats  of  sum* 
mer,  the  distempers  of  the  air,  and  diseases  of  the  body. 
A  wild  beast  meets  us  in  one  place^  and  a  man  that  is 
more  bratal  in  another ;  we  are  here  assaulted  by  fire, 
there  by  water.    Demetrius  was  reserved  by  Providence    '  ^ 

for  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  shew,  that  neither  the  times 
could  corrupt  him,  nor  he  reform  4he  peo[rfe.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  exact  judgment,  steady  to  his  purpose^  and 
of  a  strong  eloquence ;  not  finical  in  his  words,  but  his 
sense  was  masculine  and  vehement.  He  was  bo  qualified 
in  his  life  and  discourse,  that  he  served  both  for  an  ex- 
ample and  a  reproach.  If  fortune  should  have  oflfered 
that  man  the  government,  and  the  possession  of  the 
whole  world)  upon  omdkion  not  to  lay  it  down  agaiui 
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I  dare  aaj  be  would  have  refuse^  iU  vad  thiu  have  eir 
jKiitiilfltod  tbe  maHer  with  you—- Why  should  you 
tempC  a  fireeman  to  put  his  shoulder,  under  a  burden; 
or  an  honiefft  man  lo  poUute  himself  widi  the  dregs  of 
mankind  ?  Why  do  you  offer  me  the  spoilfs  of  princes, 
•ad  of  nationsi  and  the  pricey  not  only  of  your  blood, 
Imt  of  your  souls  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  great  mind  to  be 
temfj^rate  in  prosperity,  resolute  in  adversity ;  to  des- 
pise what  the  vulgar  admire^  and  to  prefer  a  mediocrity 
lo  an  excess.  Was  not  Socrates  oppressed  with  poverty^ 
labour,  nfiy,  and  the  worst  of  wars  in  his  own  family ;  a 
fierce  and  turbulent  woman  to  his  wife?  were  not  his 
chUdcen  indocile,  and  like  their  mother  ?  After  seven 
and  twenty  years  sp^t  ip  arms,  he  fell  under  the  slavery 
to  th^  thirty  tyrants^  and  most  of  them  his  bitter  ene- 
mies; he  came  at  last  to  be  sen^ced  as  a  violater  of 
religion,  a,  corrupter  of  youth,  and  a  common  enemy  to 
God  and.  man*  After  Uiis  he  was  imprisoned,  and  put 
Id  death  by  poiaon,  which  was  all  so  fer  from  workipg 
iqponi  bis  mindt  that  it  n$yer  so  much  as  altered  his 
countenance*  W^  are  to  bear  ill  aiocidents  as  uojkind 
^waaoiis  djatemperm  or  diseases;  and  why  may  we  not 
Xfickwtbe  actipoa  of  wicked  men  even  aiiiougtb<>se  ap- 
oidentjs?  Their>  deUWitions  an^not  ^unsels^  bqt 
ficaudl»  snares  and  inordlMte  motions  of  the  mind,  an^ 
Ihey,  ate.  ncf  er  without  a  tbousaAd  pretences  and  occ9t 
^nactfd6iog.afi^w  misckirf*  They  haiw  ^leir  infeiy- 
ji^ers,  t^eif  kuigkts  of  the.  pMt ;  tbiey  cap  make  an  inte- 
rest with,  p0f¥ei4il  mfifh  ^d  one  may  b?  toifb^,  ^  w^ 
vpon.  thft  beiwb  as  uppn.  the  high wny^  Tbfgr  M  Ui  waj^ 
for  adv/intage%  and  Uvi^ia  peKpetuaL  i^ta!tfon,  hfitmj^ 
hC|»0  and,  fear  9  wbereaa  W  ifcM  ia  M?  c^foiiedt  will 
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stand  all  shocks,  either  of  violences,  flatteries,  or  me- 
naces, without  perturbation.  It  is  an  inward  fear,  that 
inakes  us  curious  after  what  we  hear  abroad. 

It  is  an  error  to  attribute  either  good  or  ill  to  fortune^ 
but  the  matter  of  it  we  may,  and  we  ourselves  ore  the 
occasion  of  it,  being,  in  efiect,  the  artificers  of  our  own 
happiness  or  misery:  for  the  mind  is  above  fortune;  if 
that  be  evil,  it  makes  every  thing  else  so  too;  but  if  it 
be  right  and  sincere,  it  corrects  what  is  wrong,  and  moL 
lifies  what  is  hard,  with  modesty  and  courage.  There 
is  a  great  di£Ference  among  those  that  the  world  calls 
wise  men.  Some  take  up  private  resolutions  of  opposing 
fortune,  but  they  cannot  go  through  with  them,  for  they 
are  dther  dazzled  with  splendour  on  the  one  hand,  or 
affijghted  with  terrors  on  the  other:  but  there  arfi 
others  that  will  close  and  grapple  with  fortune,  and  still 
come  off  victorious.  Mucius  overcame  the  fire,  Regulus 
the  gibbet,  Socrates  poison,  Rutilius  banishment^  Cato 
death,  Fabridus  riches,  Tubero  poverty,  and  Sextius 
honours.  But  there  are  some  again  so  delicate^  that 
they  cannot  so  much  as  bear  a  scandalous  report; 
which  IS  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man  should  quarrel  for 
being  jostled  in  a  crowd,  or  dashed  as  he  walked  in 
the  streets.  He  that  has  a  great  way  to  go  must  expect 
a  slip,  to  stumble^  and  to  be  tired.  To  the  luxurious 
man  frugality  is  a  punishment,  labour  and  industry  to 
the  sluggard,  nay  study  itself  is  a  torment  to  him :  not 
that  these  things  are  hard  to  us  by  nature,  but  we  our- 
selves are  vun  and  irresolute ;  nay,  we  wonder  many  of 
us,  how  any  man  can  live  without  wine^  or  endure  to 
rise  «o  early  in  a  morning. 
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A  brave  man  must  expect  to  be  tossed*  for  he  is  to 
steer  his  course  in  the  teeth  of  fortune,  imd  to  work 
against  wind  and  weather^    In  the  suffering  of  torments, 
though  there  appears  but  one  virtuei  a  man  exercised 
many.     That  which  is  most  eminent  is  patience  (which 
is  but  a  branc)i  of  fortitude).    But  there  is  prudence 
also  in  the  f^hoice  of  the  action,  and  in  the  bearing  what 
we  cannot  avoid :  and  there  is  constancy  in  bearing  it 
resolutely,  and  th^re  is  the  same  concprrence  also  of  se^- 
veral  virtues  in  other  generous  undertakings.    When 
Leonidas  was  to  carry  his  300  men  into  the  straits  of 
Thermopylsi  to  put  a  stop  to  Xerxes's  huge  ^rmy^- 
**Come,  fellow-soldiers,"  says  he^   "eat  your  dinners 
here,  a^  if  you  wei«  to  sup  in  another  world*'*    And 
they  answered  Yn»  resolution.     How  phdfi  imd  impe- 
rious was  that  short  speech  of  Caeditus  to  his  men,  upon 
a  desperate  action,  and  how  glorious  a  mixture  was  there 
in  it  both  of  braveiy  and  prudence — <<  Soldiers,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  return."    This  brief  and  pertinent  harangue 
was  worth  ten  thousand  of  the  frivolous  cavils  and 
distinctions  of  the  schools,  which  rather  break  the  mind 
than  fortify  it,  and  when  it  is  once  perplexed,  and 
pricked  with  difficulties  and  scruples,  there  they  leave  it 
Our  passions  are  numerous  and  strongs  and  not  to  bfB 
mastered  with  quirks  and  tricks,  as  if  a  man  should  un- 
dertake to  defend  the  cause  of  God  and  men  with  a  bul* 
rush.    It  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  honour,  and  policy 
together,  that  action  of  Caesar's^  upon  the  taking  pf 
Pompe/s  cabinet,  at  the  battie  of  Pbarsalia :  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  letters  in  it  might  have  discovered  who 
wer^  bis  fiiaid%  and  who  his  enemies^  and  yet  he  buM 
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it,  withont  «o  much  as  opening  it :  esteeming  it  the 
jioblest  way  of  pardoning,  to  keep  himself  ignorant  both 
of  the  offender  and  of  the  offence.  It  was  a  brave  presence 
jof  mind  also  in  Alexander,  who,  upon  advice  that  his 
physician  Philip  intended  to  poison  him,  took  the 
letter  of  advice  in  one  hand,  and  the  cup  in  the  other, 
delivering  Philip  the  letter  to  read,  while  he  himself 
drank  the  potion. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  death  gives  a  man  courage 
to  support  pain,  and  that  pain  fortifies  a  man  against 
death  ^  but  I  say  rather,  that  a  wise  man  depends  upon 
J^imself  against  both,  and  that  he  does  not  either  sufier 
with  patience  in  hopes  of  death,  or  die  willingly  because 
be  is  weaiy  of  life;  but  he  bears  the  one,  and  waits  for 
the  other;  and  carries  a  divine  mind  through  all  the 
accidents  of  human  life.  He  looks  upon  faith  and 
honesty  as  the  most  sacred  good  of  mankind,  and 
neither  to  be  forced  by  necessity,  nor  corrupted  by  re* 
ward;  kill,  burn,  tear  him  in  pieces,  he  will  be  true  to 
his  trust ;  and  the  more  any  man  labours  to  make  him 
discover  a  secret,  the  deeper  he  will  hide  it.  Resolution 
is  the  inexpugnable  defence  of  human  weakness,  and  it 
is  a  wonderiul  Providence  that  attends  it.  Horatius 
Cocles  opposed  his  single  body  to  the  whole  army,  until 
the  bridge  was  cut  down  behind  him,  and  then  leaped 
into  the  river,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  came  off 
safe  to  his  party.  There  was  a  fellow  questioned  about 
a  plot  upon  the  life  of  a  tyrant,  and  put  to  the  torture 
to  declare  his  confederates :  he  named  by  one  and  on^ 
all  the  tyrant's  friends  that  were  about  him,  and  still  as 
they  were  named,  they  were  put  to  death ;  the  tyrant 
asked  him  |it  last  if  there  were  any  more.    [^  Yes,"  says 
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be^  *<yoa  yourself  were  w  the  plot;  and  now  you  have 
never  another  friend  left  you  in  the  world/'  Where- 
upon the  tyrant  cut  the  throato  of  his  own  guards.  He 
is  the  happy  man  that  is  master  of  himseli^  and  triumphs 
over  the  fear  of  deatb»  which  has  overcome  the  conque- 
rors of  the  world. 

OUR   HAPPINESS   DEPENDS    IN   A   GREAT   MEASURE 
UPON   THE   CHOICE  OF   OUR   COMPANY. 

The  comfort  of  life  depends  upon  conversation. 
Good  offices  and  concord,  and  human  society,  is  like 
the  working  of  an  arch  of  stone,  all  would  fiill  to  the 
ground,  if  one  piece  did  not  support  another.  Above 
all  things  let  us  have  a  tenderness  for  blood ;  and  it  is 
yet  too  little  not  to  hurt,  unless  we  profit  one  another. 
We  are  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  put  the  wanderer 
into  his  way,  and  to  divide  oar  bread  with  the  hungiy, 
which  is  but  the  doing  of  good  to  ourselvesi  for  we  are 
only  several  members  of  one  great  body.  Nay,  we  are 
all  of  a  consanguinity,  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
and  designed  to  the  same  end  :  this  obliges  us  to  a  mu- 
tual tenderness  and  converse;  and  the  other  to  live  with 
a  regard  to  equity  and  justice.  The  love  of  society  is 
naturalf  but  the  choice  of  our  company  is  matter  of 
virtue  and  prudence.  Noble  examples  stir  ns  up  to 
noble  actions;  and  the  very  history  of  large  and  public 
souls,  inspires  a  man  with  generous  thoughts.  It  makes 
a  man  long  to  be  in  action,  and  doing  of  something  that 
the  world  may  be  the  better  for ;  as  protecting  the  weakf 
delivering  the  oppressed,  punishing  the  insolent  It  is 
a  great  blessings  the  very  conscience  of  giving  a  good 
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example;  beside^  that  it  is  the  greatest  obligatioa  any 
man  can  lay  upon  the  age  he  Hveft  in«  He  that  con- 
verses with  the  proud,  shall  be  puffed  up;  a  lustful  ac- 
quaintance makes  a  man  lascivious ;  and  the  way  to  se- 
cure a  man  from  wickedness,  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
examples  of  U.  It  is  too  much  to  have  them  near  us,  but 
more  to  have  them  within  us :  ill  escaraples,  pleasure 
and  ease^  are,  no  'doubt  of  it,  great  cori;upter»  of 
mazmers. ,  A  rocky  ground  hardens  the  hones'  hoo& : 
the  mountaineer  makes  the  best  soldier;  the  miner 
the  best  pioneer,  and  severity  of  discipline  fortifies  the 
mind.  In  all  excesses  and  extremities  of  good^;  and  of 
ill  fortune,  let  us  have  recourse  to  great  f  xamples^  ^at 
ba^e  contemned  both.  Tbo^  are  th^  best  instmct^piv, 
that  teach  in  theii;  liv^  and  prove  ^eir  words  by  th^ 
af^tions. 

4^. an  ill  air  n^igr  ^nd^oger  a  gopd  constittttiouy  sp 
may  a  place  of  ill  example*  ^ndan^r  a  good  man«  Naj^ 
there  are  some  places  that  have  a  kind  of  privilege  to  hie 
licentious,  and  where  luxury  and  dissolution  of  i^an- 
ners  seem  to  be  lawful;  for  gfeat  exampleB  give. both 
a)ithority  and  excuse  to  wi<^ednes&.  Thoce  places  are 
tp  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  our  n^niiers,  Haombal 
^imself  wa^  unmanned  by  the  looseness  of  Campiuii^ 
and  though  a  conqueror  hy  his  arms,  he  woa  overanme 
ii^y  his  pleasures.  I  would  a»  .sopi^  live  among  biitchen 
as,  amopg  ccp^s^  npt  but  tt^-a  vo^  mfff  be  temperate 
9.<^°7  pM^^  ^^,  to  see  dniiol^eii  np^n  iti^gge:|iilig up ao^l 
|ijpwa  eyep};  ii^rc^  apd  on^ly  the  spectacle^  ^  lust,  luxr 
pry,  imd  ^^ujmf^ h^toge.fi^  ey^  it  ia  no^  aafc  to  ezppfp 
a|ii;9ehm.^>lh^tQmptatjpn.  If  |be^iotori^  Uaaa^ 
fntq^  ^uld  npt  iif^i&t  it,  wh^  iball  V^oppa  of  ua  ti^eii 
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that  are  subdued,  and  give  ground  to  our  lusts  already? 
He  that  has  to  do  with  an  enemy  in  bis  breast,  has  a 
harder  task  upon  him  than  he  that  has  to  encounter  one 
in  the  field :  his  hazard  is  greater  if  he  loses  ground, 
and  his  duty  b  perpetual ;  for  he  has  no  place,  or  time 
for  rest.  If  I  give  way  to  pleasure,  I  must  yield  also  to 
grief,  to  poverty,  to  labour,  ambition,  anger,  until  I  am 
torn  to  pieces  by  my  misfortunes  and  my  lusts.  But 
against  all  this,  philosophy  propounds  a  liberty,  that  is 
to  say,  a  liberty  from  the  service  of  accidents  and  fortune. 
There  is  not  any  thing  that  does  more  mischief  to  man- 
kind, dian  mercenary  masters  of  philosophy,  that  do 
not  live  as  they  teach ;  they  give  a  scandal  to  virtue. 
How  can  any  man  expect  that  a  ship  should  steer  a  for- 
tunate course,  when  the  pilot  lays  wallowing  in  his  own 
vomit?  It  is  an  usual  thing,  first  to  learn  to  do  ill 
ourselves,  and  then  to  instruct  others  to  do  so :  but  that 
man  must  needs  be  very  vncked,  that  has  gathered  into 
himself  the  vnckedness  of  other  people. 

The  best  conversation  is  with  the  philosophers,  that 
is  to  say,  with  such  of  them  as  teach  us  matter,  not 
ivords;  that  preach  to  us  things  necessary,  atid  keep  us 
to  the  practice  of  them.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  hu- 
man life,  without  the  contempt  of  all  events.  There  is 
nothing  that  either  puts  better  thoughts  into  a  man,  or 
sooner  sets  him  right  that  is  out  of  the  way^  than  a  good 
companion.  For  the  example  has  the  force  of  a  pre- 
cept, and  touches  the  heart  with  an  afiection  to  good- 
ness. And  not  only  the  frequent  hearing  and  seeing  of 
a  wise  man  delights  us,  but  the  very  encounter  of  him 
suggests  profitable  contemplations;  such  as  a  man  finds 
himself  moved  with^  when  he  goes  into  a  holy  place.    I 
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will  take  more  care  with  whom  I  eat  and  drink,  than 
what;  for  without  a  friend,  the  table  is  a  manger. 
Writing  does  well,  but  personal  discourse  and  conver- 
sation does  better;  for  men  give  great  credit  to  their 
ears,  and  take  stronger  impressions  from  example  than 
precept*  Cleanthes  had  never  hit  Zeno  so  to  the  life^ 
if  he  had  not  been  with  him  at  all  his  privacies,  if  he 
had  not  watched  and  observed  him,  whether  or  not  he 
practised  as  he  taught  Plato  got  more  from  Socrates's 
manners  than  from  his  words ;  and  it  was  not  the  school 
but  the  company  and  &miliarity  of  Epicurus,  that  made 
Metrodorus,  Hermachus,  and  Polysenus  so  famous. 

Kow,  though  it  be  by  instinct  that  we  covet  society, 
and  avoid  solitude  we  should  yet  take  this  along  with 
us,  that  the  more  acquaintance  the  more  danger.  Nay, 
there  is  not  one  man  of  a  hundred  that  is  to  be  trusted 
with  himself.  If  company  cannot  alter  us,  it  may  inter* 
nqpt  us ;  and  he  that  so  much  as  stops  upon  the  way, 
loses  a  great  deal  of  a  short  life^  which  we  yet  make 
shorter  by  our  inconstancy.  If  an  enemy  were  at  our 
heels,  what  haste  should  we  make?  but  death  is  so,  and 
yet  we  never  mind  it.  There  is  no  venturing  of  tender 
and  easy  natures  among  the  people  for  it  is  odds  that 
they  will  go  over  to  the  major  party.  It  would,  perhaps, 
shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates,  Cato,  Lslius,  or  any 
of  us  all,  even  when  our  resolutions  are  at  the  height, 
to  stand  the  shock  of  vice  that  presses  upon  us  with  a  kind 
of  public  authority.  It  is  a  world  of  mischief  that  may 
be  done  by  one  single  example  of  avarice  and  luxury. 
One  voluptuous  palate  makes  a  great  many.  A  wealthy 
neighbour  stirs  up  envy,  and  a  sneering  companion 
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moves  iR  nature  wherever  he  comes.  What  will  become 
of  those  people  then,  that  expose  themselves  to  a  popu- 
lar violence?  which  is  ill  bodi  ways,  either  if  they  com- 
ply wit^  the  wicked,  because  they  are  many,  or  quand 
with  the  multitude^  because  they  are  not  principled 
alike.    T^ke  best  way  is  to  retire,  and  associate  only 
with  those  that  may  be  the  better  for  us,  and  we  for 
diem.    These  respects  are  mutual,  ibr  while  we  teach 
We  learn.    To  deal  freely,  I  dare  not  trust  mys^  i^ 
the  hands  of  fnuch  coinpaliy :  I  never  go  abroad,  that  1 
come  home   again    the   same  man  that  1  went '  out. 
Something  or  other  that  I  had  put  in  order  is  discom- 
posed:   some  passion  that  I  had  subdued  gets  head 
ligajn;  and  it  is  just  with  our  minds,  as  it  is  after  a  long 
indigposition  with  our  bodies,  we  are  grown  so  tender, 
Aat  the  least  breath  of  air  exports  us  to  a  relapse. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  numerous  conversation  be  dan- 
gerous, where  there  is  scarce  any  single  man,  but  by 
his  discourse,  example^  ot  behaviour,  does  either  recom- 
iiiefid  to  us,  dr  imprint  in  ns^  or,  by  a  kind  of  contagion, 
insensibly  infect  us  with  one  vice  or  other;   and  the 
more  people  the  greater  is  the  peril.    EspeciaUy  let  us 
have  a  care  of  public  spectacles,  where  wickedness  insi- 
nuates ilsdif  with  pleasure;  and,  above  all  others,  let  us 
avoid  sptetades  of  cruelty  and  blood,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  that  are  perpetually  whining  and  com- 
plaining, there  may  be  fidth  and  kindness  there,  but  no 
peace.    People  that  are  either  sad  or  fear&il,  we  do 
commonly,  for  their  own  aakes,  set  a  guard  upon  them, 
fi>r  fear  they  should  make  an  ill  use  of  being  alone;  es- 
pecially the  imprudent^  who  sEre  still  contrivbg  of  rtiis- 
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chie(  either  for  other%  or  for  tliemselves,  in  cherishing 
their  lusts,  or  formifig  their  designs.  So  much  for 
the  choice  df  a  companion,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  that 
of  a  friend. 

THE   BLESSINCS    OF   FRIENDSHIP. 

Of  all  feliciUes,  the  most  charming  is  that  of  a  firm 
and  gentle  friendship.  It  sweetens  all  our  cares,  dispels 
our  sorrows,  and  counsels  us  in  all  eittremities.  Naj, 
if  there  were  no  other  comfort  in  it  than  the  bare  exer* 
else  of  so  generous  a  virtue,  even  for  that  single  reason, 
a  man  would  not  be  without  It.  Beside,  that  it  is  a 
sovereign  antidote  against  all  calamities,  even  against 
^e  fear  of  death  itseU. 

But  we  are  not  yet  to  number  our  firiends  by  the 
visits  that  are  made  us,  and  to  confound  the  decenciea 
of  ceremony  and  commerce  with  the  officcfs  of  nniteil 
affections.  Caius  Gracchus,  and  after  him  livius 
l)rusiis,  were  the  men  that  introduced  among  the  Roroanif 
the  fashion  of  separating  their  visitants :  some  were  taken 
into  their  closets,  others  were  only  admitted  into  the 
antichamber,  and  some  again  were  &in  to  Wait  in  the 
hall  perhi^s,  or  in  the  court.  So  that  they  had  their 
first,  their  second,  and  their  third-rate  friends,  but  none 
of  them  true ;  only  they  are  called  so  in  course,  as  we 
salute  strangers  with  some  title  or  other  of  respect  at  a 
venture.  There  is  no  depending  upon  those  men  that 
only  take  their  compliment  in  their  turn,  and  rather  slip 
through  the  door,  than  enter  at  it :  he  will  find  himself 
in  a  great  mistake,  that  cither  seeks  for  a  friend  in  a 
palace^  or  tries  him  at  a  fuwt 
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The  great  difficulty  rests  in  the  choice  of  him :  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  let  him  be  virtuons ;   for 
vice  is  contagious^  and  there  is  no  trusting  of  the 
sound  and  the  sick  together :  and  he  ought  to  be  a  wise 
man  too^  if  a  body  knew  where  to  find  him,  but,  in  this 
case^  he  that  is  least  HI,  is  best;  and  the  highest  degree 
of  human  prudence  is  only  the  most  venial  folly.     That 
friendship,  where  men's  affections  are  cemented  by  an 
equal,  and  by  a  common  love  of  goodness,  it  is  not  either 
hope  or  fear,  or  any  private  interest,  that  can  ever  dis- 
aolve  it,  but  we  carry  it  with  us  to  our  graves,  and  lay 
down  our  lives  for  it  with  satisfaction.     Paulina's  good 
and  mine  (says  our  author)  were  so  wrapt  up  together, 
that  in  consulting  her  comfort,  I  provided  for  my  own ; 
and  when  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  take  liess  care 
for  me,  she  prevailed  upon  me  to  take  more  care  of  my- 
self.   Some  people  make  it  a  question — whether  is  the 
greater  delight,  the  enjoying  of  an  old  friendship,  or  the 
acquiring  of  a  new  one?   but,  it  is  in  preparing  of  a 
friendship,  and  in  the  possession  of  it,  as  it  is  with  a 
husbandman  in  sowing  and  reaping,  his  delight  is  the 
hope  of  his  labour  in  the  one  case,  and  the  fruit  of  it  in 
the  other.    My  conversation  lies  among  my  books,  but 
yet,  in  the  letters  of  a  friend,  methinks  I  have  his  com- 
pany;  and  when  I  answer  them,  I  do  not  only  writ^ 
but  speak :  and,  in  efiect,  a  friend  is  an  eye,  a  heart,,  a 
tongue,  a  hand,  at  all  distances.     When  firiends  see  one 
another  personally,  they  do  not  see  one  another  as  they 
do  when  they  are  divided,  where  the  meditation  dignifies 
the  prospect ;  but  they  are  efiectually,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, absent,  even  when  they  are  present.    Consider 
their  nighu  apart,  their  private  studies,  their  separate 
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emplojrments,  and  necessary  visits,  and  they  are  almost 
as  much  togethef,  divided,  as  present.  True  friends  are 
the  whole  world  to  one  another ;  and  he  that  is  a  friend 
to  htrhs(&lf,  is  also  a  friend  to  mankind.  Even  in  my 
Very  studies,  the  greatest  delight  I  take  in  what  I  learn, 
is  the  teaching  of  it  to  others :  for  there  is  no  relish, 
methinks,  in  the  possessing  of  any  thing  without  a 
partner;  nay,  if  wisdom  itself  were  offered  me,  upoii 
condition  only  of  keeping  it  to  myself/  I  should  un- 
doubtedly refuse  it. 

Lucilius  tells  me,  that  he  was  written  to  by  a  friend, 
but  cautions  me  withal,  not  to  say  any  thing  to  him  of 
the  afiair  in  question,  for  he  himself  Stands  upon  the 
same  guard.  What  is  this,  but  to  affirm  and  to  deny 
the  same  thing,  in  the  same  breath  ;  in  calling  a  man  a 
fnend,  whom  we  dare  not  trust  as  our  own  soul  ?  for 
there  must  be  no  reserves  in  friendship :  as  much  deli- 
1)eration  aft  you  please  before  the  league  is  struck,  but 
tko  doubtings  or  jealousies  after.  It  is  a  preposterous 
Weakness,  to  love  a  man  before  we  know  him,  and  not  to 
care  for  him  after.  It  requires  time  to  consider  of  d 
friendship,  but  the  resolution  once  taken,  entitles  him 
to  my  very  heart :  I  look  upon  my  thoughts  to  be  as 
safe  in  his  breast  asin  my  own  ;  I  shall,  without  any 
scruple^  make  him  the  confidant  of  my  most  secret  cares 
and  counsels.  It  goes  a  great  way  toward  making  a 
man  fiuthful,  to  let  him  understand  that  you  think  him 
so;  and  he  that  does  but  so  much  as  suspect  that  I  will 
deceive  him,  gives  me  a  kind  of  right  to  cozen  hiin. 
When  I  am  with  my  friend,  methinks  I  am  alone,  and 
as  much  at  liberty  to  speak  any  thing,  as  to  think  it ; 
and  Bi  our  hearts  are  one,  so  must  be  our  interests  and 
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convenience :  for  friendahip  lays  all  things  in  common} 
And  nothing  can  be  good  to  the  one,  that  is  ill  to  the 
other.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  a  community  as  to  de- 
stroy one  another's  propriety,  but  as  the  father  and  the 
mother  have  two  children,  not  one  a  piece,  but  each  of 
them  two. 

But  let  us  have  a  care  above  all  things^  that  our  kind- 
ness be  rightfully  founded ;  for  where  diere  is  any  other 
invitation  to  friendship  itself,  that  firiendship  will  be 
bought  and  sold.  He  derogates  from  the  nu^esty  of  il^ 
that  makes  it  only  dependent  upon  gqod  fortiine*  It  is 
a  narrow  cpnsideration,  for  a  man  to  please  himself  in 
the  thought  of  a  friend^'*  Because,''  says  he^  ^^  I  shall 
have  one  to  help  me,  when  I  am  sick,  in  prison,  or  in 
want."  A  brave  man  should  rather  take  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  doing  the  same  offices  for  another^  He 
that  loves  a  man  for  his  ovim  sake^  is  in  an  error.  A 
friendship  of  interest  cannot  last  any  longer  thip  the 
interest  itself;  and  thb  is  the  reason  that  men  in  prpsr 
perity  are  so  much  followed;  and  when  a  roan  goes  down 
the  wind,  no  body  comes  near  him.  Temporary  friend^ 
will  never  stand  the  test.  One  man  is  forsaken  for  fea^ 
or  profit,  another  is  betrayed.  It  is  a  negotiation,  not 
a  friendship,  that  has  an  eye  to  advantages:  only  through 
the  corruption  of  times,  that  which  was  formerly  a  fijendr 
ship,  is  mow  become  a  design  upon  a  booty;  alter  your 
testament,  and  you  lose  your  friend.  But  my  end  of 
friendship  is  to  have  one  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  and 
for  the  saving  of  whose  life  I  would  cheerfully  lay  do9^ 
my  own ;  taking  this  along  with  me^  that  only  ^ise  men 
can  be  friends;  others  are  but  companions,  and  that 
there  is  a  gr^at  difference  also  betwixt  love  and  Bdeodr 
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ship;  the  one  may  lonieCinMS  do  us  hurt,  the  other 
always  does  us  good ;  for  one  friend  is  helpful  to  another 
in  ail  cases,  as  well  in  prosperity  as  affliction.  We  re* 
oeiye  comfort^  eiven  at  a  distance,  from  those  we  love, 
but  then  it  is  light  and  faint;  whereas  presence  and  con* 
versation  touches  us  to  the  quick,  especially  if  we  find 
the  man  we  love  to  be  such  a  person  as  we  wish* 

It  is  usual  with  princes  to  reproach  the  living,  by 
conunending  the  dead ;  and  to  praise  those  people  for 
speaking  tihith,  from  whom  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
of  hearing  it    This  was  Augustuses  case.    He  was  forced 
lo  banish  his  daog^iter  Julia,  for  her  cobuhoq  and  pros- 
tituted iiapudenee^  and  still,  upon  fresh  information^  was 
often  heard  to  say-— <^  If  Agrippa,  or  Mecaaiias^  had  been 
now  ali ve^  this  would  never  have  bam/'    But  yet,  where 
the  fiuilt  lay,,  may  be  a  question,  for,  perchance^  it  was 
his  owii^  that  had  rather  complain  for  the  want  of  them, 
than  seek  for  others  as  good.    The  Roman  losses  by 
war»  and  by  flre^  Augustus  could  quickly  supply,  and 
repair,  but  for  the  loss  of  two  frienda  he  lamented  his 
whole  life  afker.    Xences  (a  vain  and  foolish  prince), 
when  he  made  war  upon  Greeoe,  one  told  him  it  would 
never  come  to  a  battle.    Another-«4hat  he  would  find 
only  emptjt  cities  and  countries^  for  they  wouU  not  so 
much  as  stand  the  very  fome  of  his  coming.    Others 
soothed  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  prodigkMU  numbers; 
and  they  all  concurred  to  puff  him  op  to  hia  destmctiosu 
Only  Demarattts  advised  him  not  to  depend  too  muck 
upon  hia  numbers,  for  he  would  rather  find  thtm  m 
biarden  to  him,  than  an  adriuitage,  and  that  SCO  men  in 
the  straita  of  the  asoiHitains  would  be  sufficient  to  giva  m 
check  to  his  whole,  army^.  aaal  that  sveb  an  aeddefll 
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would  undoabtedlytuni  his  rast  numbers  to  his  confusionv 
It  fell  out  afterward  as  he  foretold,  and  he  had  thanks 
for  his  fidelity.  A  miserable  prince,  that  among  so. 
many  thousand  subjects^  had  but  one  servant  to  tell  him 
truth. 

HE    THAT   WOULD    BE   HAPPY    MUST    TAKE    AN 
ACCOUNT    OF   HIS   TIME. 

In  the  distribution  of  human  life,  we  find,  that  a  great 
part  of  it  passes  away  in  evil-doing;  a  greater  yet,  in 
doing  just  nothing  at  all ;  and  efiectually  the  whole,  in 
doing  things  beside  our  buriness.  '  Some  hours  we  be-' 
stow  upon  ceremony,  and  servile  attendances;  some 
upon  our  pleasures,  and  die  remainder  runs  at  waste' 
What  a  deal  of  time  is  it  that  we  spend  in  hopes  and 
fears,  love  and  revenge ;  in  balls,  treats,  making  of  in- 
terests, suing  for  ofiices,  soliciting  of  causes,  and  slavish 
flatteries  1  The  shortness  of  life,  I  know,  is  the  common 
complaint,  both  of  fix>ls  and  philosophers ;  as  if  the  time 
we  have  were  not  sufficient  for  our  duties.  But  it  is 
with  our  lives  as  with-  our  estates,  a  good  husband  makes 
a  little  go  a-  great  way ;  whereas  let  the  revenue  of  sl 
prince  fall  into  the  hand  of  a  prodigal,  it  is  gone  in  a 
moment.  So  that  the  time  allotted  us,  if  it  were  well 
employed,  were  abundantly  enough  to  answer  all  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  mankind.  But  we  squander  it 
away  in  avarice,  drink,  sleep,  luxury,  ambition,  fawning 
addresses,  envy,  rambling  voyages,  impertinent  studies, 
change  of  councils,  and  the  like;  and  when  our  portion 
is  spent^we  find  the  want  of  it,  though  we  give  no  heed 
to  it  in  tfie  passage:  insoiottch,  that  we  have  rather  made 
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our  life  short,  than  foimd  it  so.  You  shall  have  some 
people  perpetually  playing  with  their  fingers,  whistlings 
.  humming,  and  talking  to  themselves ;  and  others  con- 
sume their  days  in  the  composing,  hearing,  or  reciting, 
of  songs  and  lampoons.  How  many  precious  mornings 
do  we  spend  in  consultation  with  barbers,  taylors,  and 
tire-women,  patching,  and  painting,  betwixt  the  comb 
and  the  glass  ?  A  council  must  be  called  upon  every 
hair  we  cut,  and  one  curl  amiss,  is  as  much  as  a  body's 
life  is  worth.  The  truth  is,  we  are  more  solicitous  about 
our  dress,  than  our  manners ;  and  about  the  order  of 
our  periwigs,  than  that  of  the  government.  At  this  rate, 
let.  us  but  discount,. out  of  a  life  of  a  hundred  years,  that 
time  which  has  been  spent  upon  popular  n^otiatioas, 
frivolous  amours,  domestic  brawls,  saunterings  upland 
down  to  no  purpose,  diseases  that  we  have  brought 
«pon  ourselves,  and  this  large  extent  of  life  will  not 
amount,  perhaps,  to  the  minority  of  another  man.  It 
ia  a  long  being,  but  perchance  a  short  life.  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  all  this?  we  live  as  we  should  never  die, 
and  without  any  thoughts  of  human  frailty;  when  yet 
the  very  moment  we  bestow  upon  this  man,  or  thing, 
may  peradventure  be  our  last.  But  the  greatest  loss  of 
time,  is  delay  and  expectation,  which  depends  upon  the 
future.  .  We  let  go  the  present,  which  we  have  in  our 
own  power,  we  look  forward  to  that  which  depends  upon 
fortune,  and  so  quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty^  .  We 
should  do  by  time^  as  we  do  by  a  torrent,  make  use  of 
it  while  we  may  have  it,  for  it  will  not  last  always.  .  .  ' 
,  The  calamities  of  human  nature  may  be  divided  into 
the  fear  of  death,  and  the  miseries  and  errors  of  life. 

6 
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The  duty  of  life  it  lo  prepare  for  death. 

And  it  18  the  great  work  of  mankind  to  master  the  onoi 
and  to  rectify  the  other :  and  bo  live,  as  neither  to  make 
life  irksome  to  us,  nor  death  terrible.  It  should  be  our 
care»  before  we  are  old,  to  live  well,  and  when  we  ate 
sO|  to  die  well,  that  we  may  expect  our  end  without 
sadness;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  life  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  death,  and  there  is  not  an  hour  we  live  that  does  not 
mind  us  of  our  mortality:  time  runs  on,  and  all  things 
have  their  &te^  though  it  lies  in  the  dark ;  the  period  is 
certain  to  nature^  but,  what  am  I  the  better  for  it,  if  it  be 
not  so  to  me?  We  propound  travels,  arms,  adventures, 
without  ever  considering  that  death  lies  in  the  way:  our 
time  is  set,  and  none  of  us  know  how  near  it  is;  but  we  are 
all  of  us  agreed,  that  the  decree  is  undiangeable.  Why 
should  we  wonder  to  have  that  be&l  us  to-day,  which 
might  have  happened  to  us  any  minute  since  we  were 
bom  ?  Let  us  therefore  live  as  if  every  moment  were  to  be 
our  last,  and  set  our  accounts  ri^t  every  day  that  passes 
over  our  beads.  We  are  not  ready  for  death,  and  there* 
fore  we  fear  it,  because  we  do  not  know  what  will  be« 
come  of  US  when  we  are  gone ;  and  that  consideration 
strikes  us  with  an  inexplicable  terror.  The  way  to  avoid 
this  distraction,  is  to  contract  our  business  and  our 
thoughts;  when  the  mind  is  once  settled,  a  day,  or  an 
age,  is  all  one  to  us,  and  the  series  of  time^  which  is  now 
our  trouble^  will  be  then  our  delight;  for  he  that  is 
steadily  resolved  against  all  uncertainties,  shall  never  be 
disturbed  with  the  variety  of  them.  Let  us  make  haste^ 
therefore^  to  live,  since  every  day  to  a  wise  man  is  a  new 
life :  for  he  has  done  his  busineBS  the  day  before^  and  so 
prepared  himself  for  the  nex^  that  if  it  be  not  his  last, 
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Tirae,  though  valoable,  is  disregarded. 


h6  ktiows  yet  that  it  iDight  have  been  so.  No  man  enjoys 
the  true  taste  of  lifdj  but  he  that  is  willing  and  ready  to 
qiiitit 

The  wit  of  man  is  not  able  to  express  the  blindness 
of  human  folly,  in  taking  so  much  care  of  our  fortunes, 
our  houses^  and  our  money,  than  we  do  of  our  lives : 
etery  body  breaks  in  upon  the  one  gratis,  but  we  betake 
ourselves  to  fire  and  sword^  if  any  man  invades  the  other. 
There  is  iio  dividing  in  the  case  of  patrimony,  but  peo- 
ple share  our  time  with  us  lit  pleasure ;  so  profuse  are 
we  of  that  only  thing  whereof  we  may  be  honestly  cove- 
tous. It  is  a  common  pnUstiee  to  ask  an  hour  or  two  of 
a  fta^nd,  for  such  or  such  a  business,  and  it  is  as  easily 
granted :  bod^  patties  only  considering  the  occasion,  and 
not  the  dling  itself.  They  never  put  time  to  acctotfn^ 
which  18  the  most  valuable  of  all  precious  things :  but 
because  they  do  not  see  it,,  they  reckon  upcm  it  at  no- 
thing, and  yet  these  easy  men,  when  they  come  to  die^  . 
would  give  the  whole  world  for  those  hoars  agaisi 
whkh  they  so  inconsiderately  cast  away  before,  but  there 
is  no  recovertng  of  them.  If  they  could  number  their 
days  that  are  yet  to  come,  as  they  can  thole  thitt  are 
already  past^  how  would  those  rery  people  tremUe  at  the 
apprcliensfon  of  death,  though  a  hundred  years  henc^ 
that  nevei^  so  much  as  think  of  it  at  present,  though 
^y  know  not  but  it  may  take  them  Away  the  neaU  i«^ 
iftediale  minate  ?  It  is  an  -  vsual  sayhii^I  would  giva 
my  Ufa  for  sneb  or  such  a  fnend— when  at  the  same 
time  We  do  give  it,  withofit  so  nmch  as  thinking  of  tt^ 
nay,  when  that  friend  is  never  die  bMer  for  it,  aild  we 
dnrsdvas  tlie  worse.  Oiir  time  is  set^  and  day  and 
ii^bt  we  travel  on;  tber^  is  U9  baitk^  by  the  way^^ 
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No  man  takes  care  lo  live  well,  but  loo;. 

and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  cither  prince  or  people  ta 
prolong  it.    Such  is  the  love  of  life,  that  even  those  de- 
crepit dotards  that  have  lost  the  use  of  it,  will  yet  beg 
the  continuance  of  it»  and  make  themselves  younger 
than  they  arc,  as  if  they  could  cozen  even  fate  itselC 
When  they  fall  sick,  what  promises  of  amendment  if 
they  escape  that  bout;  what  exclamations  against  the 
folly  of  their  mis-spent  time  ?  and  yet  if  they  recover^ 
they  relapse.     No  man  takes  care  to  live  well,  but  long ; 
when  it  is  yet  in  every  body's  power  to  do  the  former^ 
and  in  no  man's  to  do  the  latter.     We  consume  our 
lives  in  providing  the  very  instruments  of  life,  and 
govern  ourselves  still  with  a  regard  to  the  future:  so 
that  we  do  not  properly  live,  but  we  are  about  to  live. 
Uow  great  a  shame  is  it,  to  be  laying  new  foundations 
of  life  at  our  lai»t  gasp,  and  for  an  old  man  (that  can 
only  prove  his  age  by  his  beard),  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  to  go  to  school  again  ?  while  we  are  young,  we 
may  learn ;  our  minds  are  tractable,  and  our  bodies  fit 
for  labour  and  study,  but  when  age  comes  on,  we  are 
seised  with  languor  and  sloth,  afflicted  with  diseases,  and 
at  last  we  leave  the  world  as  ignorant  as  we  come'  into  it : 
only  we  die  worse  than  we  were  bom,  which  is  none  ct 
nature's  fault,  but  ours;  for  our  fears,  suspicions,  per- 
fidy,  &c.  are  from  ourselves.     I  wish,  with  all  my  soul, 
that  I  had  thought  of  my  end  sooner,  but  I  must  make 
the  more  haste  now,  and  spur  on,  like  those  that  set  out 
late  upon  a  journey,  it  will  be  better  to  learn  late  than 
not  at  ail,  though  it  be  only  to  instruct  me,  bow  I  may 
leave  the  stage  with  honour. 

'  .In  the  division  of  life,  there  is  time  present,  past,  and 
)tp  come*    What  we  do  is  short,  what  we  shall  do  ia 
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Hoie  present,  past,  and  future. 

doubtftdy  bat  what  we  have  done  is  certain,  and  out  of  the 
power  of  fortune.  The  passage  of  time  is  wonderfully 
quick,  and  a  man  must  look  backward  to  see  it :  and  in 
that  retrospect  he  has  all  past  ages  at  a  view.  But  the 
present  gives  us  the  slip  unperceived.  It  is  but  a  mo- 
ment that  we  live,  and  yet  we  are  dividing  it  into  child- 
hood, youth,  mail's  estate,  and  old  age,  all  which  de- 
grees we  bring  into  that  narrow  compass.  If  we  do  not 
watch,  we  lose  our  opportunities ;  if  we  do  not  make 
baste,  we  are  left  behind  :  our  best  hours  escape  us,  the 
wortkt  are  to  come.  The  purest  part  of  our  life  runs 
first,  and  leaves  only  the  dregs  at  the  bottom ;  and  that 
time  which  is  good  for  nothing  else,  we  dedicate  to  vir- 
tue, and  only  propound,  to  begin  to  live,  at  an  age  that 
very  few  people  arrive  at.  What  greater  folly  can  there 
be  in  the  world,  than  this  loss  of  time,  the  future  being 
so  uncertain,  and  the  damages  so  irreparable?  If 
death  be  necessary,  why  should  any  man  fear  it  ?  and  if 
the  time  of  it  be  uncertain,  why  should  not  we  always 
expect  it  ?  We  should  therefore  first  prepare  ourselves 
by  a  virtuous  life,  against  the  dread  of  an  inevitable 
death ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  put  off  being  good,  until 
such,  or  such  a  business  is  over ;  for  one  business  drawa 
on  another,  and  we  do  as  good  as  sow  it,  one  grain  pro- 
duces more.  It  is  not  enough  to  philosc^hize  when  we 
have  nothing^  else  to  do^.but  we  must  attend  wisdom, 
even  to  the  neglect  of  all  things  else ;  for  we  are  so  &r 
frx>m  having  time  to  spare^  that  the  age  of  the  world 
v6uld  be  yet  too  narrow  for  our  business;  nor  is  it 
sufficient  noli:to  omit  it,  bat  we  must  not  so  much  as. 
intermit  it« 
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We  CMi  call  nothing-,  bat  time,  our  ovn. 

*  ...■■, 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  properly  call  oor  own, 
but  our  time,  and  yet  eveiy  body  fools  ns  out  of  it,  that 
has  a  mind  to  it.  If  a  man  borrows  a  paltry  sum  of 
money,  there  must  be  bonds  and  securities,  and  cfrery 
common  civility  is  presently  charged  upon  account ;  bat 
be  that  has  my  time^  thinks  he  owes  me  nothing  for  it, 
though  it  be  a  debt  that  gratitude  itself  can  never  repay. 
I  cannot  call  any  man  poor  that  has  enough  still  left, 
be  it  ever  so  little :  it  is  good  advice  yet  to  those  that 
have  the  world  before  them,  to  play  the  good  husbands 
betimes,  for  it  is  too  late  to  spare  at  the  bottom,  when 
idl  IS  drawn  out  to  the  lees.  He  that  takes  away  a  day 
from  me,  takes  away  what  he  can  never  restore  me. 
But  our  time  is  either  forced  away  from  us,  or  stolen 
from  us,  or  lost :  of  which  the  last  is  the  foulest  mkcar- 
riage.  It  is  in  life  as  in  a  journey ;  a  book,  or  a  compa* 
nion,  brings  us  to  our  lodging  before  we  thought  we 
mrere  half  way.  Upon  the  whole  ihatter,  we  consume 
ourselves,  one  upon  another,  without  any  regard  at  d 
to  our  on^n  particular.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  afs  live  ill 
notoridus  scdndal,  but  even  those  men  themselves^ 
whom  the  worid  pronounoei  happy,  are  stnotheroA 
in  their  felicities ;  servants  to  their  proieseiotts  and 
clients,  and  drowned  in  thefar  lusts.  We  are  apt  to 
complain  of  the  haughtiness  of  grtat  men,  when  yec 
th^re  is  hardly  any  of  them  all  so  proud,  but  4hat  at 
some  time  or  other  a  man  may  yet  have  aoeesa  to  him, 
and  perhaps  a  Igobd  word,  or  look,  into  the  bargain^ 
Why  do  we  not  rather  complain  of  ourselves,  Ito 
beings  of  all  other,  even  to  <>uiiBelves,  the  niost  deitf 
and  inaccessible? 
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Company,  lie.  great  devonrin  of  time. — Man  consumes  his  life  idly. 

Company  and  business  are  great  devourers  of  time, 
and  our  vices  destroy  our  lives,  as  wdl  as  our  Ibrtunes* 
The  present  is  but  a  moment,  and  perpetually  in  flux ; 
the  time  past  we  call  to  mind  when  we  please,  and  it 
lirill  abide  the  examination  and  inspection.     But  the 
busy  man  has  not  leisure  to  look  beudc,  or,  if  he  has, 
it  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon  a  life  to  be  re- 
pented of:  whereas  the  conscience  of  a  good  Hfe  puts  a 
man  into  a  secure  and  perpetual  possession  of  a  fdiidcy 
never  to  be  disturbed,  or  taken  away :  but  he  that  has 
led  a  wicked  life  is  afraid  of  his  own.  memory,  and  in  the 
review  of  himself  he  finds  only  appetite,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, instead  of  virtue.    But  still  he  tkiit  is  not  at  lei'- 
sufe  many  times  to  live,  must,  when  his  fiite  comes,  whe* 
tfwr  be  will  or  no,  be  at  leisure  to  die.    Alas  I  what  is 
thne  to  eternity  ?  the  age  of  a  man  to  the  age  of  the 
world  ?  and  how  much  of  this  little  do  we  spend  in 
fears,  anxieties,  tears,  childhood?  nay,  we  sleep  away 
the  one  half.    How  great  a  part  of  it  runs  away  in 
luxury  and  excess^  the  rangif^  of  oar  guests,  oar  s($r- 
vants,  and  our  dishes,  as  if  we  were  to  eat  ai^d  drink  not 
for  satiety,  but  ambition?    The  nighu  ms^  well  seem 
short  that  are  so  dear  bou^t,  and  bestowed  upon  wine 
and  women :  the  day  is  lost  in  eiq>ectatk»i  of  tW  night, 
and  the  night  in  the  apprehension  of  tfad  ttdmlng.— * 
There  is  a  terror  in  our  very  pieasnres,  nd  this  vexa* 
tious  thott^t  in  the  vety  -heigbt  of  tfaeii«'^--^hfit  ih^  will 
not  last  alwi^s :  wfaicb  is  *  canker  in  the  deYigfais  even 
rfdiegretsat  and  most  ferlonate  of  meti. 
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'file  bleniag«  of  privacy. 


HAPPr    IS   THE    MAN    THAT    MAY    CHOOSE   HIS    OWN 
BUSINESS. 

Oh  !  the  blessings  of  privacy  and  leisure  I  the  wish  of 
the  powerful  and  eminent,  but  the  priviie/:re  only  of  in- 
feriors, who  are  the  only  people  that  live  to  themselves 
nay,  the  very  thought  and  hope  of  it  is  a  consolation, 
even  in  the  middle  of  all  the  tumults  and  hazards  that 
attend  greatness.  It  was  Augustus's  prayer  that  he 
might  live  to  retire,  and  deliver  himself  from  public 
business;  his  discourses  were  still  pointing  that  way, 
and  the  h^hest  felicity  which  this  mighty  prince  had  in 
prospect,  was  the  divesting  himself  of  that  illustrions 
states  which,  how  glorious  soever  in  show,  had  at  the 
bottom  of  it  only  anxiety  and  care.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  retire  for  pleasure  and  another  for  virtue,  which  must 
be  active,  even  in  that  retreat,  and  give  proof  of  what  it 
has  learned;  for  a  good  and  a  wise  man  does  in  privacy 
consult  the  well-being  of  posterity.  Zeno  and  Chrysip- 
pus  did  greater  things  in  their  studies,  than  if  they  had 
led  armies,  borne  offices,  or  given  laws ;  which  in  truth 
they  did,  not  to  one  city  alone,  but  to  all  mankind : 
their  quiet  contributed  more  to  the  common  benefit 
than  the  sweat  and  labour  of  other  people.  That  re> 
treat  is  not  worth  the  while,  which  does  not  afibrd  a  man 
greater  and  nobler  work  than  business.  There  is  no 
slavish  attendance  upon  great  officers,  no  canvassing  for 
places,  no  making  of  parties,  no  disappointments  in  my 
pretension  to  this  charge,  to  that  regiment,  or  to  such 
or  such  a  titles  no  envy  of  any  man's  favour  or  fortune^ 
but  a  cahn  enjoyment  of  the  general  bounties  of  Provi- 
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Piiilosophy  is  a  quiet  study,  but  must  be  handled  modestly. 

dence,  in  company  with  a  good  conscience*  A  wise  man 
is  never  so  busy  as  in  the  solitary  contemplation  of  Ood, 
and  the  works  of  nature.  He  withdraws  himself  to 
attend  the  service  of  future  ages.  And  those  counsels 
which  he  finds  salutary  to  himself  he  commits  to  writing, 
for  the  good  of  after-times,  as  we  do  the  receipts  of  so- 
vereign antidotes,  or  balsams.  He  that  is  wdl  employed 
in  study,  though  he  may  seem  to  do  nothing  at  all,  does 
the  greatest  things  yet  of  all  others,  in  affairs  both  hu- 
man and  divine.  To  supply  a  friend  with  a  sum  of 
money,  or  give  my  voice  for  an  office,  these  are  only 
private  and  particular  obhgations;  but  he  that  lays 
down  prec^ts  for  the  governing  of  our  lives  and  the  mo- 
derating of  our  passions,  obliges  human  nature,  not  only 
in  the  present,' but  in  all  succeeding  generations. 

He  that  would  be  quiet,  let  him  repair  tp.his  philb- 
ac^hy,  a  study  that  has  credit  with  all' sorts  of  m^. 
The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  or  whatsdever  else  addresses 
to  the  people,  is  never  without  enemies  :  but  philoscyphy 
minds  its  own  business,  and  even  the  worst  have  an  es- 
teem for  it.  There  can  never  be 'such  a  conspiracy 
against  virtue ;  the  worikl  can  never  be  so  wicked,  but 
the  very  name  of  a  philosopher  shall  still  continue 
venerable  and  sacred.  And  yet' philosophy  itself  must 
be  handled  modestly,  and  with  caution.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  Cato  then,  for  his  meddling  in  the  broil  of  a 
civil  war,  and  interposing' himself  in  the  quarrel  betwixt 
two  enraged  princes  ?  he^  that  when'  Rome  was  split  into 
two  fiictions,  between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  declared  him- 
self against  both.  I  speak  this  of  Cai;i>'s  last  part,  for 
in  bis  former  time  the  common wealth^was  made  BUfit 
for  a  wise  roan's  administration.-   All  he  could  do  theB, 
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liberty  a  dekii«bl«  tbiiig« 

W0«  bat  bawling  and  beating  of  the  air :  me  whBe  he 
va»  lugged  and  tugiibled  bj  the  rabbk^  tpit  upon^  and 
dn^fgad  out  of  the  fi>niai»  and  then  agaia  hurried  out 
of  the  senate-house  to  prisou.  Thece  are  some  tbiags 
which  we  propound  originaUjr«  and  others  that  fttUtii  aa 
accen^ory  to  another  proposition.  If  a  wise  man  retire 
it  if  no  matter  whether  he  does  it  becaiisQ  the  commoQp 
wealth  was  wanting  to  himt  or  because  he  was  wanting 
ta  it«  But,  lo  what  republic  shall  a  man  betake  bim«> 
self?  Not  to  Athens^  where  Socrates  wa9  eondemaed^ 
and  whence  Aristotle  fled  for  fear  he  should  have  betss 
eondenuied  too^  and  where  virtue  waf  of^resscd  by 
enfy.  Not  to  Carthage  where  there  was  nothing  but 
tyranny^  injustice^  cruelty^  and  ingratitude.  There  is 
scarce  any  government  to  be  founds  that  will  either  ei»- 
dure  a  wise  man»  or  which  a  wise  man  will  endure:  so 
that  privacy  it  made  necessaryi  because  the  only  tbiag 
which  is  better^  is  no  where  to  be  had,  A  man  may 
command  navigatioDy  and  yet  caution  us  against  thaae 
saaa  thai  are  troublesome  and  dangerous;  so  that  he 
does  as  good  «•  command  me  not  to  weigh  anchor,  that 
commends  sailing  only  upon  these  terms.  He  that  is  a 
dave  lo  bosineuH  Is  the  most  wietched  of  slaves. 

But  how  shall  I  get  myself  at  liberty  ?  We  can  run 
any  hasards  for  money,  take  a^y  pains  for  honour,  and 
why  do  we  not  venture  something  also  feir  Msuve  and 
freedom  ?  without  which  we  must  expect  to  live  and  die 
ifta  tumult;  for  eo  long  as  we  live  in  public^  bnsinees 
breaks  in  upon  us,  as  one  billow  drives  on  anotheiv  and 
there  is  no  avoiding  it  with  either  modesty  or  quiet 
It  is  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  thatauoks  a  man  in,  aad  hie 
caa  never  disengsgeJiimebt£  Amaaof  buaBOHcawiofa 
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in  tratb>  be  said  to  livei  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  iin* 
4erstand9  how  to  do  it :  for  how  to  li  ve^  and  how  to  die^ 
is  tbs  lesson  of  every  raonieot  of  our  lives ;  all  other  arlsi 
have  their  masters.    As  a  busy  life  is  always  a  miserable 
Ufe,  so  is  it  the  greatest  of  all  miseries,  to  be  perpetually 
employed  upon  qther  people's  business ;  for  t^  sleep,  ta 
eat»  to  drink  at  their  hours,  to  walk  their  pace,  and  to. 
love  and  bate  as  they  do,  is  the  vilest  of  servitudes.  Now- 
though  business  must  be  quitted,  let  it  not  be  done  un* 
seasonably ;  the  longer  we  defer  it,  the  more  we  endapger^ 
our  liberty ;  and  yet  we  must  no  more  Ay  before  the 
time,  than  linger  when  the  time  comes,  or,  howev^,  we 
must  not  love  business  for  business'  sake ;  nor  indeed  do 
w^  biit  for  the  profit  that  goes  along  witji  it:  for  we 
love  tbf{  reward  of  miseiy,  though  we  hate  the.  misery 
itself.     Many  people,  I  know,  seek  business  without 
cboo^ng  it,aii4  they  aie  even  weary  of  their  lives  without 
it,  for  want  of  entertainment  in  their  own  thoughts;' 
the  hours  are  loni^  and  hateful  to  them,  wheii.  they  are> 
i^ncs  and  they  seem  as  short  on  the  other  side  in  their 
debauches.    When  they  are  no  longer  candidates,  tibey. 
are  suflragants:  when  they  give  over  other  people^s  ba«K 
ness,  they  do  their  own;   and  pretend  business,  but; 
they  make  it,  and  vi^lue  themselves  upqn  being  thought 
inen  of  employment.    Liberty  is  the  thing  which  they: 
are  perpetually  ^-wishing,  and  oever  come  to  obtain :  a 
thing  neither  to  be  bpugbt  nor  sold;  hut  a  man  most 
a|ik  it  of  himsejlf,  and  give  it  tci  himself.    He  that  has. 
given  proof  of  his  virtue  in  publk,  should  do  weU  tor 
make  trial  of  it  in  prjivate  also^    It  is  not  that  solitude^, 
or  a  cpHptfy  Ufc^.  ti^adkt  innocenee  or  firugalit^s  bott 
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Rctiremeot  shoald  be  for  repose,  without  ostentation  and  ambitioD. 

Tioe  falls  of  itself,  without  witnesses  and  spectators ;  for' 
the  thing  it  designs  is  to  he  taken  notice  oC  Did  ever 
any  man  put  on  rich  clothes  not  to  be  seen  ?  or  spread 
the  pomp  of  his  luxury  where  nobody  was  to  take  notice' 
of  it?  If  it  were  not  for  admirers  and  spectators,  there 
would  be  no  temptations  to  excess ;  the  very  keeping  of 
us  from  exposing  them,  cures  us  of  desiring  them,  for 
vanity  and  intemperance  are  fed  with  ostentation. 

He  that  has  lived  at  sea  in  a  storm,  let  him  retire  and 
die  in  the  haven;  but  let  his  retreat  be  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  wherein  he  may  enjoy  himself  with  a  good 
conscience,  without  the  want,  the  fear,  the  hatred,  or 
the  desire  of  any  thing ;  not  out  of  a  malevolent  detes- 
tation of  mankind,  but  for  satisfaction  and  repose.  He 
that  shuns  both  business  and  men  either  out  of  envy, 
or  any  other  discontent,  bis  retreat  is  but  to  the  life  of 
a  mole ;  nor  does  he  live  to  himself,  as  a  wise  man  does, 
but  to  his  bed,  his  belly,  and  his  lusts.  Many  people 
seem  to  retire  out  of  a  weariness  of  public  affiiirs,  and- 
the  trouble  of  disappointments ;  and  jret  ambition  findv 
them  out  even  in  that  recess,  into  which  fear  and  wea-^' 
riness  had  cast  them ;  and  so  does  luxury,  pride^  and* 
most  of  the  distempers  of  a  public  life.  There  are  many 
that  lie  close,  not  that  they  may  live  securely,  but  that 
they  may  transgress  more  privately ;  it  is  their  consci-' 
ence  not  their  states,  that  makes  them  keep  a  porter ; 
for  they  live  at  such  a  rate,  that  to  be  seen  before  they 
be  aware,  is  to  be  detected.  Crates  saw  a  young  matt 
walking  by  himself— ^<  Have  a  care,"  says  he,  <<  of  lewd 
company."  Some  men  are  busy  in  idleness,  and  make 
peace  more  laborious  and  troublesome  than  war,  nay^ 
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and  more  wicked  too  when  they  bestow  it  upon  such 
lusts,  and  other  vicesi  which  even  the  licence  of  a 
military  life  would  not  endure.  We^«annot  call  these 
people  men  of  leisure,  that  are  wholly  taken  up  with 
their  pleasures.  A  troublesome  life  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  a  slothful  one :  and  it  is  a  strange  things 
methinks,  that  any  man  should  fear  death,  that  has  bu- 
ried himself  alive;  as  privacy,  without  letters,  is  but  the 
buiying  of  a  man  quick. 

There  are  some  that  ma,ke  a  boast  of  their  retreat, 
which  is  but  a  kind  of  lazy  ambition :  they  retire  to 
make  people  talk  of  them,  whereas  I  would  rather 
withdraw  to  speak  with  myself.  And  what  shall  that 
be^  but  that  which  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  one  another  ? 
I  will  speak  ill  of  myself  I  will  examine,  accuse,  and 
punish  my  infirmities.  I  have  no  design  to  be  cried 
up  for  a  great  man,  that  has  renounced  the  world  in  a 
contempt  of  the  vanity  and  madness  of  human  life ;  I 
blame  nobody  but  myself,  and  I  address  only  to  my- 
self. He  that  comes  to  me  for  help  is  mistaken,  for 
I  am  not  a  physician,  but  a  patient.  And  I  shall  be 
well  enough  content  to  have  it  siud,  when  any  leaves  me 
^-I  took  him  for  a  happy  and  a  learned  man,  and  truly 
I  find  no  such  matter.  I  had  rather  have  my  retreat 
pardoned  than  envied.  There  are  some  creatures  that 
confound  their  footing  about  their  dens,  that  they  may 
not  be  found  out,  and  so  should  a  wise  man  in  the  cftse 
of  his  retirement.  When  the  door  is  open,  the  thief 
passes  it  by,  as  not  worth  his  while ;  but  when  it  is 
bolted  and  sealed,  it  is  a  temptation  for  people  to  be 
prying.    To  have  it  said--that  such  a  one  is  never  out 
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of  his  study,  and  sees  nobody,  &c.  this  furnishes  matter 
for  discourse.  He  that  makes  his  retirement  too  strict 
and  severe,  does  as  good  as  call  company  to  take  notice 
of  it. 

Every  man  knows  his  own  constitution.    One  eases 
his  stomach  by  vomit,  another  supports  it  with  good 
nourishment ;  he  that  has  the  gout  forbears  wine  and 
bathing,   and   every   man  applies   to   the  part  that  is 
most  infirm.     He  that  shews  a  gouty  foot,  a  lame  hand, 
or  contracted  nerves,  shall  be  permitted  to  lie  still,  and 
attend  his  cure.    And  why  not  so  in  the  vices  of  his 
mind  ?    we  must  discharge  all  impediments,  and  make 
way  for  philosophy,  as  a  study  inconsistent  with  com- 
mon business.     To  all  other  things  we  must  deny  our- 
selves openly  and  frankly :  when  we  are  sick  we  refuse 
visits,   keep   ourselves   close,  and   lay  aside  all  public 
cares;   and   shall   we  not  do  as  much  when  we  phi- 
losophize ?  Business  is  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  and 
only  fit  for  slaves,  but  contemplation  is  the  work  of 
wise  men.      Not  but  that  solitude  and  company  may 
be  allowed  to  take  their  turns :  the  one  creates  in  us 
the  love  of  mankind,  the  other  that  of  ourselves — so* 
litude  relieves  us  when  we  are  sick  of  company,  and 
conversation  when  we   are  weary  of  being  alone — so 
that   the  one   cures   the   other.      There  is   no  man, 
in  fine,  so  miserable,  as  he  that  is  at  a  loss  how  to  spend 
his  time.     He  is  restless  in  his  thoughts,  unsteady  in 
his  counsels,   dissatisfied  with   the   present,  solicitous 
for  the  future ;  whereas  he  that  prudently  computes  his 
hours  and  his  business,  does  not  only  fortify  himself 
against  the  common  accid^ts  of  life,  but  improves  the 
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mofit  rigorous  dispensations  of  Provid^ice  to  his  com- 
fort, and  stands  firm  under  all  the  trials  of  human 
weakness. 

THE  CONTEMPT  OF  DEATH  MAKES  ALL  THE  MISERIES 
OF  LIFE  EASY  TO  US. 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  master  the  natural  desire  of 
life,  by  a  philosophical  contempt  of  death,  and  to 
conyince  the  world  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  it,  and 
crush  an  opinion  that  was  brought  up  with  us  from 
our  cradles.  What  help,  what  encouragement,  what 
shall  we  say  to  human  frailty,  to  carry  it  fearless 
through  the  fury  of  flames,  and  upon  the  points  of 
swords?  What  rhetoric  shall  we  use,  to  bear  down 
the  universal  consent  of  people  to  so  dangerous  an 
error?  The  captious  and  superfine  subtllties  of  the 
schools  will  niever  do  the  work.  These  speak  many 
things  sharp,  but  utterly  unnecessary,  and  void  of 
effect.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  but  one  chain  that 
holds  all  the  world  in  bondage,  and  that  is  ttie  love 
of  life.  It  is  not  that  I  propound  the  making  of  death 
so  indifferent  to  us,  as  it  is  whether  a  man's  hairs  be 
even  or  odd :  for  what  with  self-love,  and  an  im- 
planted desire  in  every  thing  of  preserving  itself;  and 
a  long  acquaintance  betwixt  the  soiil  and  body, 
friends  may  be  loth  to  part,  and  death  may  carry  ah 
'appearance  of  evil,  though  in  truth  it  is  no  evil  at 
aU. «  Beside  that,  we  are  to  go  to  a  strange  place  in 
the  dark,  and  under  great  uncertainties  of  our  t'uturls 
^tate;  so  that  people  die  in  terror,  because  they  do  not  . 
know  whither  they  are  to  go,  and  they  are  apt  to  iancy 
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the  worst  of  what  they  do  not  understand:  thete 
thoughts  are  indeed  sufficient  to  startle  a  man  of  great 
resolution,  without  a  wonderful  support  from  Aawo^ 
And  moreover,  our  natural  scruples  and  infirmities  are 
assisted  by  the  wits  and  fancies  of  all  ages,  in  thdr  in&r- 
mous  and  horrid  description  of  another  world:  nay, 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  there  will  be  no  reward 
and  punishment,  they  are  yet  more  afraid  of  annihilation 
than  of  hell  itself. 

But  what  is  it  we  fear  ?-*0h  I  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  die.  Well !  and  is  it  not  better  once  to  suffer  it» 
than  always  to  fear  it  ?  The  earth  itself  suffers  both  with 
me,  and  before  me.  How  many  islands  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea  ?  how  many  towns  do  we  sail  orer  ?  nayt 
how  many  nations  are  wholly  lost,  either  by  inundations^ 
or  earthquakes?  and  shaU  I  be  afraid  of  my  little  body? 
why  should  I,  that  am  sure  to  die^  and  that  all  other 
things  are  mortal,  be  fearful  of  coming  to  my  last  gasp 
myself?  It  is  the  fear  of  death  that  makes  us  base^  and 
troubles  and  destroys  the  life  that  we  would  preserve'; 
that  aggravates  all  circumstances,  and  makes  them  for* 
midable.  We  depend  but  upon  a  flying  moment.  Di^ 
we  must ;  but  when  ?  what  is  that  to  us  ?  It  is  the  law  of 
nature,  the  tribute  of  mortals,  and  the  remedy  of  all 
evils.  It  is  only  the  disguise  that  affiights  us;  as  chil* 
dren  that  are  terrified  with  a  vizor.  Take  away  the 
instruments  of  death,  the  fire,  the  axe^  the  guards,  tht 
-  flKecutioner%  the  whips,  and  the  racks,  take  away  th« 
pomp»  I  say,  and  the  circumstances  that  accompany  i^ 
and  death  is  no  more  than  what  my  slave  yesterday 
contemned :  the  pain  is  nothing  to  a  fit  of  the  stonei 
if  it  be  tolembl^  it  is  not  great;  and  if  intolerable^  it 
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caiiBot  hut  long.  There  is  nothing  that  nature  has 
oadc  necessary^  which  is  more  easy  than  death  ;  we  are 
longer  arooming  into  the  world  than  going  out  of  it;  and 
there  is  not  any  minute  of  our  lives,  wherein  we  may 
aot  reasonably  expect  it.  Nay,  it  is  but  a  moment's 
work,  the  parting  of  the  soul  and  body.  What  a  shame 
is  it  then  to  stand  in  fear  of  any  thing  so  long,  that  ia 
over  so  soon  ? 

Nor  is  it  any  great  matter  to  overcome  this  fear,  for 
we  have  eaumples  as  well  of  the  meanest  of  men,  as  of 
the  greatest,  that  have  done  it.     There  was  a  fellow  to 
be  exposed  upon  the  theatre,  who,  in  disdain,  thrust  a 
stick  down  his  own  throat,  and  choked  himself.    And 
another,  upon  the  same  occasion,  pretending  to  nod 
upon  the  chariot^  as  if  he  were  asleep,  cast  his  head  be- 
twixt tbe  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  kept  his  seat  until  his 
neck  was  broken.     Caligula,  upon  a  dispute  with  Ca^ 
nius  Julius — *^  Do  not  iBatter  yourself''  says  h^  ^*  for  I 
have  given  orders  to  put  yon  to  death." — <*  I  thank  your 
most  gracious  majesty  for  it,''  says  Canius,  giving  to 
understand,  perhaps,  that,  under  his  government,  death 
was  a  mercy ;  for  he  knew  that  Caligula  seldom  failed 
of  being  as  good  as  his  word  in  that  case.    He  was  at 
fiaj  when  the  officer  carried  him  away  to  his  execution, 
and  beckoning  to  the  centurion-— ^<  Pray,"  says  he^  *<  will 
yon  bear  me  witness  when  I  am  dead  and  gone^  that  I 
had  the  better  of  the  game."   He  was  a  man  exceedingly 
beloved  and  lamented;  and,  for  a  fiirewell,  after  he  had 
preached  moderation  to  his  friends — <<  You,"  says  h^ 
?  are  here  disputing  about  the  immortality  of  the  soult 
and  I  am  now  going  to  learn  the  truth  of  it;  if  I  disco- 
ver any  thing  upon  that  point  you  shall  hear  of  it" 
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Nay,  the  most  timorous  of  creatures,  when  they  see 
there  is  do  escaping,  they  oppose  themselves  to  all  dan- 
gers ;  the  despair  gives  them  courage^  and  the  necessity 
overcomes  the  fear.  Socrates  was  thirty  days  in  prison 
after  his  sentence,  and  had  time  enough  to  have  starved 
himself,  and  have  prevented  the  poison ;  but  he  gave 
the  world  the  blessing  of  his  life  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  took  that  fatal  draught  in  the  meditation  and  con- 
tempt of  death.  Marcellinus,  in  a  deliberation  upon 
death,  called  several  of  his  friends  about  him :  one  was 
fearful,  and  advised  what  he  himself  would  have  done  in 
the  case;  another  gave  the  counsd  which  he  thought 
Marcellinus  would  like  best ;  but  a  friend  of  his,  that 
was  a  Stoic,  and  a  stout  man,  reasoned  the  matter  to  him 
after  this  manner — <*  Marcellinus,  do  not  trouble  your- 
sdf,  as  if  it  were  such  a  mighty  business  that  yon  have 
now  in  hand ;  it  is  nothing  to  live,  all  your  servants  do 
it,  nay,  your  very  beasts  too ;  but  to  die  honestly,  and 
resolutely,  that  is  a  great  point.  Consider  with  your- 
self, there  is  nothing  pleasant  in  life,  but  what  you 
have  tasted  already,  and  that  which  is  to  come  is  but  the 
same  thing  over  again ;  and  how  many  men  are  there 
in  the  world  that  rather  chnse  to  die,  than  to  sufier 
the  nauseous  tediousness  of  the  repetition;"  upon 
which  discourse  he  fasted  himself  to  death.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Pacuvius  to  solemnize,  in  a  kind  of  pageantry, 
every  day,  his  own  funeral  When  he  had  swilled  and 
gormandized  to  a  luxurious  and  beastly  excess,  he  was 
carried  away  fix)m  supper  to  bed,  with  this  exclamatioa 
— «<  He  has  lived,  he  has  lived.''  That  which  he  did 
in  lewdness,  would  become  us  to  do  in  sobriety  and 
prudence.    If  it  shall  please  God  to  add  another  day  to 
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oar  lives,  let  us  thankfully  receive  it;  but,  however,  it  ^ 
is  our  happiest,  and  securest  course,  so  to  compose  our-  , 
selves  to-night,  that  we  may  have  no  anxious  depen- 
dence upon  to-morrow.     He  that  can  say — I  have  lived    , 
this  day  makes  the  next  clear  again. 

Death  is  the  worst  that  either  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
or  the  cruelty  of  tyrants,  can  impose  upon  us,  and  it  is 
th^  utmost  extent  of  the  dominion  of  fortune.  He  that 
is  fortified  against  that,  must  consequently  be  superior 
to  all  other  difficulties  that  are  but  in  the  way  to  it. 
Nay,  and  on  some  occasions,  it  requires  more  courage 
to  live  than  to  die.  He  that  is  not  prepared  for  death, 
shall  be  perpetually  troubled,  as  well  with  vain  appre- 
hensions, as  with  real  dangers.  It  is  not  death  itself 
that  is  dreadful,  but  the  fear  of  it  that  goes  before  it. 
When  the  mind  is  under  a  consternation,  there  is  no 
state  of  life  that  can  please  us;  for  wc  do  not  so  much 
endeavour  to  avoid  mischiefs,  as  to  run  away  from 
them :  and  the  greatest  slaughter  is  upon  a  flying  enemy. 
Had  not  a  man  better  breathe  out  his  last,  once  for  all, 
than  lie  agonizing  in  pains,  consuming  by  inches,  losing 
his  blood  by  drops,  and  yet,  how  many  are  there,  that 
are  ready  to  betray  their  country,  and  their  friends,  and 
to  prostitute  their  very  wives  and  daughters,  to  preserve 
a  miserable  carcase  ?  Madmen  and  children  have  no  ap-  ^ 
prehension  of  death,  and  it  were  a  shame  that  our  rea- 
son should  not  do  as  much  toward  our  security  as  their 
&lly.  But  the  greater  matter  is  to  die  considerately,  * 
and  cheerfully,  upon  the  foundation  of  virtue ;  for  life,  in 
itself^  is  irksome,  and  only  eating  and  drinking  in  a  circle. 

How  many  are  there,  that  betwixt  the  apprehensions 
of  death,  and  the  miseries  of  life,  are  at  their  wits'  end 
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The  greateit  are  as  liable  to  suffer,  as  to  do  mtscbief. 

what  to  do  with  themselves  ?  Wherefore  let  us  fortify 
ourselres  against  those  calamities}  from  which  the  prmce 
is  no  more  exempt  than  the  beggar.  Pompey  the  Great 
had  his  head  taken  off  by  a  boy  and  an  eonnch  (young 
Ptolemy  and  Photinus).  Caligula  commanded  the 
tribune  Dsecimus  to  kill  Lepidns;  and  another  tribune 
(Chaerens)  did  as  much  for  Caligula.  Never  was  any 
man  so  great,  but  he  was  as  liable  to  sufier  mischief, 
as  he  was  able  to  do  it.  Has  not  a  thief,  or  an  enemy, 
your  throat  at  his  mercy?  nay  and  the  meanest  of  ser- 
vants has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  master, 
for  whosoever  contemns  his  own  life,  may  be  the 
master  of  another  body's.  You  will  find  in  history, 
that  the  displeasure  of  servants  has  been  as  fatal  as  that 
of  tyrants :  and  what  matters  it,  the  power  of  him  we 
fear,  when  the  thing  we  fear  is  in  every  body's  power  ? 
Suppose  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  the  con- 
queror condemns  me  to  be  led  in  triumph :  it  is  but 
carrying  me  thither,  whither  I  should  have  gone  with- 
out bim ;  that  is  to  say,  toward  death,  whither  I  have 
been  marching  ever  since  I  was  bom.  It  is  the  fear  of 
our  last  hour  that  disquiets  all  the  rest.  By  the  justice 
of  all  constitutions,  mankind  is  condemned  to  a  capital 
punishment :  now,  how  despicable  would  that  man  ap- 
pear, who  being  sentenced  to  death  in  common  with  the 
whole  world,  should  only  petition  that  he  might  be  the 
last  man  brought  to  the  block  ?  Some  men  are  particu- 
larly afraid  of  thunder,  and  yet  extremely  careless  of 
other,  and  of  greater  dangers :  as  if  that  were  all  they 
have  to  fear.  Will  not  a  sword,  a  stone,  a  fever,  do 
the  work  as  well  ?  Suppose  the  bolt  should  hit  us, 
it  were  yet  braver  to  die  with  a  stroke,  than  with  the 
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life  is  a  small  matter. 

bare  apprehension  of  it ;  beside  the  vauity  of  imagining 
that  heaven  and  earth  shonld  be  put  into  such  a  disorder 
onlf  for  the  death  of  one  man«  A  good,  and  a  brave 
man,  is  not  moved  with  lightning,  tempest  or  earth* 
quakes :  but  perhaps  he  would  voluntarily  plunge 
himself  into  that  gulph,  where  otherwise  he  should  only 
fidl :  the  cutting  of  a  com  or  the  swallowing  of  a  fly,  ia 
enough  to  dispatch  a  man ;  and  it  is  no  matter  how 
great  that  is,  that  brings  me  to  my  death,  so  long  as 
death  itself  is  but  little.  Life  is  a  small  matter,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  contemn  it.  Nature  that 
begat  us,  expeb  us,  and  a  better  and  a  safer  place  is  pro- 
vided for  us.  And  what  is  death,  but  a  ceasing  to  be  ' 
what  we  were  before?  We  are  kindled,  and  put  out: 
to  cease  to  be,  and  not  to  begin  to  be,  is  the  same  thing. 
We  die  daily,  and  while  we  are  growing,  our  life  de» 
creases :  every  moment  that  passes  takes  away  part  of 
it ;  all  that  is  past  is  lost,  nay,  we  divide  with  death  the 
very  instant  that  we  live.  As  the  last  sand  in  the  glass 
does  not  measure  the  hour,  but  finishes  it,  so  the  last 
moment  that  we  live  does  not  make  up  death,  but  con- 
dudes.  There  are  some  that  pray  more  earnestly  tor  ^ 
death,  than  we  do  for  Ufe;  but  it  is  better  to  receive  it 
cheerfully  when  it  comes,  than  to  hasten  it  befix^  the 
time. 

But — what  is  it  that  we  live  any  longer  for?  Not  for 
our  pleasures,  for  those  we  have  tasted  over  and  over, 
even  to  satiety :  so  that  there  is  no  point  of  luxury  that 
is  new  to  us ;  but  a  man  would  be  loth  to  leave  his 
country  and  his  friends  behind  him ;  that  is  to  s^y,  be 
would  have  them  go  first,  for  that  is  the  least  part  of  his 
care.    Well  I  but  I  would  fiun  live  to  do  more  good^ 
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To  what  end  fhould  we  covet  life  ? 

and  discharge  myself  in  the  oflBces  of  life;  as  if  to  die 
were  not  the  duty  of  every  man  that  live^.  We  are  loth> 
to  leave  our  possessions,  and  no  man  swims  well  with 
his  inggage.  We  are  all  of  us  equally  fearful  of 
deathy  and  ignorant  of  life,  but  what  can  be  more 
shameful,  than  to  be  solicitous  upon  the  brink  of  secu- 
rity ?  If  death  be  at  any  time  to  be  feared,  it  is  always 
to  be  feared ;  but  the  way  never  to  fear  it,  is  to  be  often 
thinking  of  it.  To  what  end  is  it  to  put  off^  for  a  little 
while,  that  which  we  cannot  avoid?  He  that  dies  does 
but  follow  him  that  is  dead.  Why  are  we  then  so  long 
afraid  of  that  which  is  so  little  &  while  a'dcMng?  How 
miserable  are  those  people  that  expend  their  lives  in  the 
dismal  apprehensions  of  death  ?  for  they  are  beset  on  all 
hands,  and  every  minute  in  dread  of  a  surprise.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  about  us,  as  if  we  were  in  an 
enony's  country,  and  consider  our  last  hour  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  as  the  law  of  nature;  the  fear  of  it  is  a 
continual  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  he  that  overcomes 
that  terror  shall  never  be  troubled  with  any  other.  Life 
is  a  navigation,  we  are  perpetually  wallowing  and  dash- 
ing one  against  another ;  sometimes  we  suffer  shipwreck^ 
but  we  are  always  in  danger  and  in  expectation  of  it. 
And  what  is  it  when  it  comes,  but  either  the  end  of  a 
journ^,  or  a  passage  ?  It  is  as  great  a  folly  to  fear  death 
as  to  fear  old  age,  nay,  as  to  fear  life  itself;  for  he  that 
would  not  die,  ought  not  to  live,  since  death  is  the  con- 
dition of  life.  Beside^  thut  it  is  a  madness  to  fear  a 
thing  that  is  certam ;  for  where  there  is  no  doubt  there 
is  no  place  for  fear. 

We  are  still  chiding  of  fiite,  and  even  those  that  exact 
the  most  rigorous  justice  betwixt  man  and  man,  are  yet 
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To  die,  is  to  obey  nature. 

themselves  nnjast  to  Providence.    Why  was  such  a  one 
taken  away  in  the  prime  of  his  years?   as  if  it  were  the 
number  of  years  that  makes  death  easy  to  us,  and  not 
the  temper  of  the  mind.     He  that  would  live  a  little  ' 
longer  to-day,  would  be  as  loth  to  die  a  hundred  years 
hence.     But,  which  is  more  reasonable,  for  us  to  obey 
nature,  or  for. nature  to  obey  us?    go  we  must  at  last, 
and  no  matter  how  soon.     It  is  the  work  of  fate  to  make 
us  live  long,  but  it  is  the  business  of  virtue  to  make  a 
short  life  sufficient     Life  is  to  be  measured  by  action,  ' 
not  by  time ;  a  man  may  die  old  at  thirty,  and  young  at 
fourscore ;   nay,  the  one  lives  after  death,  and  the  other 
perished  before  he  died.    I  look  upon  age  among  the 
efiects  of  chance.     How  long  I  shall  live  is  in  the  power 
of  others,  but  it  is  in  my  own  how  well.    The  largest 
space  of  time  is  to  live  until  a  man  is  wise.    He  that 
dies  of  old  age,  does  no  more  than  go  to  bed  when  he  is 
weary.     Death  is  the  test  of  life,  and  it  is  that  only  which    . 
discovers  what  we  are,  and  distinguishes  betwbU  osten-   \ 
tation  and  virtue.'    A  man  may  dispute^  cite  great  au- 
thorities, talk  learnedly,  huff  it  out,  and  yet  be  rotten  at 
heart.  *  But  let  us  soberly  attend  our  business,  and  since 
it  is  uncertain  when  or  where  we  shall  die^  let  us  look 
for  death  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times ;    we  can  never 
study  that  point  too  much,  which  we  can  never  come  to 
experiment  whether. we  know  it  or  no.    It  is  a  blessed  ' 
thing  to.dispatch  the  business  of  life  before  we  die,  and 
then  to  expect  death  in  the  possession  of  a  happy  life. 
He  is  the  great  man  that  is  willing  to  die  when  his  life  ' 
is  pleasant  to  him.    An  honest  life  is  not  a  greater  good 
than  an  honest  death.    How  many  brave  young  men. 
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Jt  it  childish  to  die  lamenting. — Some  people  wish  for  death. 

by  an  instinct  of  nature,  are  carried  on  to  great  acdoni^ 
and  even  to  the  contempt  of  all  hazards? 

It  is  childish  to  go  out  of  the  world  groaning  and 
wailingy  as  we  came  into  it.     Oar  bodies  mast  be 
thrown  away,  as  the  secundiue  that  wraps  up  the  infimt, 
the  other  being  only  the  covering  of  the  sooL    We  shall 
then  discover  the  secrets  of  nature;  the  darkness  shall 
be  discussed,  and  our  souls  irradiated  with  light  and 
glory :    a  glory  without  a  shadow ;    a  glory  that  shall 
surround  us,  and  from  whence  we  shall  look  down  and 
see  day  and  ni(|;ht  beneath  us.     If  we  cannot  lift  up  onr 
eyes  toward  the  lamp  of  heaven  without  dazzling,  what 
shall  we  do  when  we  come  to  behold  the  divine  light  in 
its  illustrious  original  ?    That  death,  which  we  so  muck 
dread  and  decline,  is  not  a  determination,  but  the  inter- 
mission of  a  life,  which  will  return  again.     All  those 
things  that  are  the  very  cause  of  life,  are  the  w^  to 
death :   we  fear  it,  as  we  do  &me^  but  it  is  a  great  folly 
to  fear  words.     Some  people  are  so'  impatient  of  life, 
that  they  are  still  wishing  for  death  ;  but  he  that  wisfaea 
to  die,  does  not  desire  it ;  let  us  rather  wait  God's  plea* 
sure,  and  pray  (or  heakh  and  life.    If  we  have  a  mind 
to  live^  why  do  we  wish  to  die?    If  we  have  a  mind  to 
die,  we  may  do  it  without  talking  of  it.    Men  are  a  great 
deal  more  resolute  in  the  article  of  death  itself  than  they 
are  about  the  circumstances  of  it.    For  it  gives  a  man 
courage  to  consider  that  his  fete  is  inevitable :   the  slow 
approaches  of  death  are  the  most  troublesome  to  us ;  as 
we  see  many  a  gladiator,  who,  apon  his  wounds,  will 
direct  his  adversary's  weapon  to  his  very  hedrt,  though 
but  timproos.  perhaps,  in  die  combat    There  aire  some 
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This  life  ii  but  a  prelude  to  eternity. 

that  have  not  the  heart  either  to  live  or  die,  that  is  a 
sad  case.  But  this  we  are  sure  of-— the  fear  of  death  is 
a  continual  slavery,  as  the  contempt  of  it  is  certain 
liberty. 

CONSOLATIONS    AGAINST    DEATH,    FROM    THE    PRO* 
YIDENCE   AND   THE  NECESSITY   OF   IT. 

This  life  is  only  a  prelade  to  eternity  where  we  are 
to  expect  another  original,  and  another  state  of  things : 
we  have  no  prospect  of  heaven  here,  but  at  a  distance  i 
let  us  therefore  expect  our  last  and  decretory  hour  with  ^ 
courage.  The  last,  I  say,  to  our  bodies,  but  not  to  our 
minds :  our  luggage  we  must  leave  behind  us,  and  return  ^ 
as  naked  out  of  the  world  as  we  came  into  it.  The  day  ] 
which  we  fear  as  our  last  is  but  the  birthday  of  our  '^ 
eternity,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  it :  so  .that  what  we 
&ar  as  a  rock,  proves  to  be  but  a  port,  in  many  cases  to  be 
desired,  never  to  be  refused ;  and  he  that  dies  young  haa 
onlymade  a  quick  voyage  of  it.  Some  are  becalmed,  others 
cut  it  away  before  the  wind,  and  we  live  just  as  we  sail  t 
first,  we  run  our  childhood  out  of  sight,  our  youth  next, 
and  then  our  middle  age,  after  that  follows  old  age,  and 
brings  us  to  the  common  end  of  mankind*  It  is  a  great 
Providence  that  we  have  more  ways  out  of  the  world 
than  we  have  into  it  Our  security  stands  upon  a  pointy 
the  very  article  of  death.  It  draws  a  great  many  bless^ 
ings  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  although  the  fruit 
of  it  does  not  seem  to  extend  to  the  defunct,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  it  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  future.  Nay,  suppose  that  all  the  business 
of  this  world  should  be  forgotten,  or  my  memory  tnK 
dttcedy  what  is  all  this  to  me?    I  have  dotae  my  du^. 
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Death  b  the  lav  of  oatare. 

Undoubtedly,  that  which  puts  an  end  to  all  other  evils 
cannot  be  a  very  great  evil  itself,  and  yet  it  is  no  easy 
thing  tor  flesh  and  blood  to  despise  life.     What  if  death 
comes;  if  it  does  not  stay  with  us,  why  should  we  fear 
it?   One  hangs  himself  for  a  mistress,  another  leaps  the 
garret  window  to  avoid  a  choleric  master,  a  third  runs 
away  and  stabs  himself,  rather  than  he  will  be  brought 
back  again.     We  see  the  force  even  of  our  infirmities, 
and  shall  we  not  then  do  greater  things  for  the  love  of 
virtue?   To  suffer  death  is  but  the  law  of  nature,  and  it 
is  a  great  comfort  that  it  can  be  done  but  once ;   in  the 
very  convulsions  of  it  we  have  this  consolation,  that  our 
pain  is  near  an  end,  and  that  it  frees  us  from  all  the 
miseries  of  life.     What  it  is,  we  know  not,  and  it  were 
rash  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  understand ;  but  this 
we  presume,  either  that  we  shall  pass  out  of  this  into  a 
better  life,  where  we  shall  live  with  tranquillity  and 
splendour  in  diviner  mansions,  or  else  return  to  our  first 
principles,  free  from  the  sense  of  any  inconvenience. 
There  is  nothing  immortal,  nor  many  things  lasting; 
but  by  divers  ways  every  thing  comes  to  an  end.     What 
an  arrogance  b  it  then,  when  the  world  itself  standi 
condemned  to  a  dissolution,  that  man  alone  should  ex- 
pect to  live  for  ever?    It  is  unjust  not  to  allow  unto  the 
giver  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  own  bounty;  and  a 
folly  only  to  value  the' present.    Death  is  as  much  a 
debt  as  money,  and  life  is  but  a  journey  towards  it. 
Some  dispatch  it  sooner,  others  later,  but  we  must  all 
have  the  same  period.    The  thunderbolt  is  undoubtedly 
just,  that  draws,  even  fit>tn  those  that  are  struck  with  it, 
a  veneration.     A  great  soul  takes  no  delight  in  staying 
with  the  body,  it  considers  whence  it  came^  and  knows 
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whither  it  is  to  go.     The  day  will  come  that  shall  sepa-   \ 
rate  this  mixture  of  soul  and  body,  of  divine  and  human;    | 
my  body  I  will  leave  where  I  found  it,  my  soul  I  will  I 
restore  to  heaven,  which  would  have  been  there  already,  | 
but  for  the  clog  that  keeps  it  down  ;    and  beside,  how 
many  men  have  been  the  worse  for  longer  living,  tliat 
might  have  died  with  reputation,  if  they  had  been  sooner 
taken  away?    how  many  disappointments   of  hopeful 
youths,  that  have  proved  dissolute  men  ?  over  and  above 
the  ruins,  shipwrecks,  torments,  prisons,  that  attend  long 
life :  a  blessing  so  deceitful,  that  if  a  child  were  in  con* 
dition  to  judge  of  it,  and  at  liberty  to  refuse  it,  he  would 
not  take  it. 

What  Providence  has  made  necessary,  human  pru- 
dence should  comply  vith  cheerfully :  as  there  is  a  ne-| 
cessity  of  death,  so  that  necessity  is  equal  and  invincible.! 
No  man  has  cause  of  complaint  tor  that  which  every  ^ 
man  must  suli'er  as  well  as  himself.     Vv'hen  we  should  i 
die  we  will  not,  and  when  we  would  not,  W9  must :    but  | 
our  fate  is  fixed,  and  unavoidable  is  the  decree.     Why  I 
do  we  then  stand  trembling  when  the  time  comes  ?  why 
do  we  not  as  well  lament  that  we  did  not  live  a  thousand 
years  ago,  as  that  we  shall  not  live  a  thousand  years 
hence?     It  i»   but  travelling  the  great  road,  and   to 
the  place  whither  we  must  all  go  at  last.     It  is  but  sub- 
mitting to  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  that  lot  which  the 
•whole  world  has  sufrbred,  that  is  gone  before  us ;  and  so 
must  they  too,  tliat  are  to  come  after  us.     Nay,  how 
many   thousands,  when   our   time   comes,  will  expire 
in    the  same   moment    with    us?     He   that   i^ill   not 
folljw  shall  be  drawn  by  force :    and  is  it  not  much 
better  now  to  do  that  willingly,  which  we  shall  other- 
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We  are  born  helpless. — We  have  several  ways  to  our  end. 

wise  be  made  to  do,  in  spite  of  our  hearts  ?    The  sons 
of   mortal   parents  must   expect  a  mortal   posterityj 
death  is  the  end  of  great  and  smalL     We  are  bom  htip^ 
less,  and  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  all  creatures,  and  of 
all  weathers.     The  very  necessaries  of  life  are  deadly  tp 
us.     We  meet  with  our  fate  in  our  dishes,  in  our  cups, 
and  in  the  tery  air  we  breathe,  nay,  our  very  birth  is 
inauspicious,  for  we  came  into  the  world  weeping ;    an4 
in  the  middle  of  our  designs,  while  we  are  meditating; 
great  matters,  and  stretching  of  our  thoughts  to  after* 
ages,  death  cuts  us  oJBT,  and  our  longest  date  is  only  the 
revolution  of  a  few  years.    One  man  dies  at  the  tables 
another  goes  away  in  his  sleep,  a  third  in  his  mistress's 
arms,  a  fourth  is  stabbed,  another  is  stung  with  an  adder, 
or  crushed  with  the  fall  of  a  house.     We  hiave  several 
ways  to  our  end,  but  the  end  itself,  which  is  death,  is 
still  the  same.    Whether  we  die  by  a  sword,  by  a  haltec» 
by  a  potion,  or  by  a  disease,  it  is  all  but  death.    A  child 
dies  in  the  clouts,  and  an  old  man  at  a  hundred:  they 
are  both  mortal  alike^  though  the  one  goes  sooner  than 
the  other.     All  that  lies  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the 
grave  is  uncertain.    If  we  compute  the  troubles,  the  life 
even  of  a  child  is  long ;  if  the  sweetness  of  the  passage^ 
that  of  an  old  man  is  short;  the  whole  is  sUppery  and 
deceitful,  and  only  death  certain;   and  yet  all  people 
complain  of  that  which  never  deceived  any  man.     Se* 
necio  raised  himself  from  a  small  beginning  to  a  vast 
fortune,  being  very  well  skilled  in  the  fiu^ultiesi  both  of 
getting  «nd  of  keeping  and  either  of  them  was  suflScient 
for  the  doing  of  his  business.  .  He  was  a  man  infinitely 
careful  both  of  his  patrimony  and  of  his  body.    He  gave 
^e  a  morning  visit  (says  our  author)  and  after  that  risit 
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he  went  away,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  friend 
of  h(s  that  was  desperately  sick.  At  night  be  was  merry 
at  supper,  and*  seiaed  immediately  after  with  a  quinsy, 
which  dispatched  him  in  a  few  hours.  This  man,  that 
had  money  at  use  in  all  places,  and  in  the  very  course 
and  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  thus  cut  off.  How 
fix>rtsh  a  thing  is  it  then,  for  a  man  to  flatter  himself 
with  long  hopes,  and  to  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  future? 
Nay,  the  very  present  slips  through  our  fingers,  and 
there  is  not  that  moment  which  we  can  call  our  own. 
How  vain  a  thing  is  it  for  us  to  enter  upon  projects,  and 
to  say  to  ourselyes — ^Well,  I  will  go  build,  purchase^  dls* 
charge  such  offices,  settle  my  aflairs,  and  then  retire. 
We  are  all  of  us  bom  to  the  same  casualties,  all  equally 
frail,  and  uncertain  of  to-morrow.  At  the  very  altar, 
where  we  pray  for  life,  we  learn  to  die^  by  seeing  the 
sacrifices  killed  before  us.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
wound,  or  searching  the  heart  for  it,  when  the  noose  of 
a  cord,  or  the  smothering  of  a  pillow,  will  do  the  work. 
AH  things  have  their  seasons,  they  begin,  they  increase^ 
and  they  die.  The  heavens  and  the  earth  grow  old,  and 
are  appointed  their  periods.  That  which  we  call  death, 
is  but  a  pause^  or  suspension ;  and,  in  truth,  a  progress 
to  life;  only  our  thoughts  look  downward  upon  the 
body,  and  not  forward  upon  things  to  come.  All  things 
under  the  sun  are  mortal,  cities,  empires,  and  the  time 
will  come,  when  it  shall  be  a  question  where  they  were, 
and,  perchance,  whether  ever  they  had  a  being  or  no. 
Some  will  be  destroyed  by  war,  others  by  luxury,  fire^ 
inundations,  earthquakes;  why  should  \t  trouble  me 
then  to  die,  as  a  forerunner  of  an  universal  dissolution  ? 
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A  great  mind  submits  itself  to  Grod,  and  sufiers  willingly 
what  the  law  of  the  unlyerse  will  otherwise  bring  to  pass 
upon  necessity.     That  good  old  man  Bassus,  though 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  how  cheerful  a  mind  does  he 
bear  J   he  lives  in  the  view  of  death,  and  contemplates 
his  own  end  with  less  concern  of  thought  or  countenance 
than  he  would  do  another  man's.    It  is  a  hard  lesson, 
and  we  are  a  long  time  a^learning  of  it,  to  receive  our 
death  without  trouble^  especially  in  the  case  of  Bassus. 
In  other  deaths  there  is  a  mixture  of  hope^  a  disease 
may  be  cured,  a  fire  quenched,  a  falling  house  either 
propped  or  avoided ;   the  sea  may  swallow  a  man,  and 
throw  him  up  again.    A  pardon  may  interpose  betwixt 
the  axe  and  the  body,  but  in  the  case  of  old  age  there  is 
no  place  for  either  hope  or  intercession.     Let  us  live  in 
our  bodies,  therefore,  as  if  we  were  only  to  lodge  in  them 
this  night,  and  to  leave  them  to-morrow.    It  is  the  fire^ 
quent  thought  of  death  that  must  fortify  us  against  the 
necessity  of  it.     He  that  has  armed  himself  against 
poverty,  may  perhaps  come  to  live  in  plenty.    A  man 
may  strengthen  himself  against  pain,  and  yet  live  in  a 
state  of  health;   against  the  loss  of  friends,  and  never 
lose  any:  but  he  that  fortifies  himself  against  the  fear  of 
death,  shall  most  certainly  have  occasion  to  employ  that 
virtue.    It  is  the  care  of  a  wise  and  good  man  to  look 
to  his  manners  and  actions,  and  rather  how  well  he  liveSf 
than  how  long;  for  to  die  sooner  or  later  is  not  the 
1  business,  but  to  die  well  or  ill — for  death  brings  us  ta 
j  immortality. 
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AGAINST  IMMODERATE   SORROW    FOR   THE   DEATH 
OF    FRIENDS. 

Next  to  the  encounter  of  death  in  our  own  bodies, 
the  most  sensible  calamity,  to  an  honest  man,  is  the 
death  of  a  friend ;  and  we  are  not,  in  truth,  without 
some  generous  instances  of  those  that  have  preferred  a 
friend's  life  to  their  own ;  and  yet  this  affliction,  which 
by  nature  is  so  grievous  to  us,  is  by  virtue  and  provi- 
dence made  £uniliar  and  easy. 

To  lament  the  death  of  a  friend  is  both  natural  and 
just;  •  sigh,  or  a  tear,  I  would  allow  to  his  memory,  but 
no  profuse  or  obstinate  sorrow.  Clamorous  and  public 
lamentations  are  not  so  much  the  efiects  of  grief,  as 
vain-gloiy.  He  that  is  sadder  in  company  than  alone^ 
shews  rather  the  ambition  of  his  sorrow,  than  the  piety 
of  it.  Nay,  and  in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  there  fidl 
out  twenty  things  that  set  him  a-langhing.  At  the  long 
run,  time  cures  all,  but  it  were  better  done  by  modera- 
tion and  wisdom.  Some  people  do  as  good  as  set  a  watch 
upon  themselves,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  their  grief 
would  make  an  escape.  The  ostentation  of  grief  is 
many  times  more  than  the  grief  itself.  When  any 
body  is  within  hearing,  w]|at  groans  and  outcries  I 
when  they  are  alone  and  private,  all  is  hush  and  quiet: 
so  soon  as  any  body  comes  in,they  are  at  it  again,  and 
down  they  throw  themselves  upon  the  bed,  fall  to 
wringing  of  their  hands,  and  wishing  of  themselves 
dead,  which  they  might  have  executed  by  themselves ; 
bat  their  sorrow  goes  off  with  their  company.  We 
forsake  nature^  and  run  over  to  the  practiq^  oif  the' 
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people,  that  never  were  the  authors  of  any  thing  that 
is  good.  If  deitiny  were  to  be  wrouj^t  upon  by  tears^ 
I  would  allow  you  to  spend  your  days  and  nights  in 
sadness  and  mourning,  tearing  of  your  hair»  and  beat^ 
ing  of  your  breast;  but  if  fiite  be  inexorable,  and  death 
will  keep  what  he  has  taken,  grief  is  to  no  purpose.  And 
yet  I  would  not  advise  insensibili^  and  hardness;  it  were 
inhumani^and  not  virtue^  not  to  be  moved  at  the  sepa- 
ration of  &miliar  friends,  and  relations :  now^  in  such 
cases,  we  cannot  command  ourselves,  we  cannot  forbear 
weeping,  and  we  ought  not  to  forbear :  but  let  us  not  pasa 
the  bounds  of  aflfection,  and  run  into  imitation ;  within 
these  Umits  it  is  some  ease  to  the  mind. 

A  wise  man  gives  way  to  tears  in  some  cases,  and 
cannot  avoid  them  in  others :  when  one  is  struck  with 
the  surprise  of  ill  news,  as  the  death  of  a  friend,  or  tha 
like ;  or  upon  the  last  embrace  of  an  acquaintance  under 
the  hand  of  an  executioner,  he  lies  under  a  natural  ne** 
cessity  of  weeping  and  trembling.  In  another  case  we 
may  indulge  our  sorrow,  as  upon  the  memory  of  a  dead 
friend's  conversation,  or  kindness,  we  may  let  fidl  tears  of 
generosity  and  joy.  We  favour  the  one^  and  we  ue 
overcome  by  the  other,  and  this  is  well;  but  we  are  not 
iqpon  any  terms  to  force  them ;  they  may  flow  of  their 
own  accord,  without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  a 
wjse  maop  who  at  the  same  time  both  preserves  his  gra- 
ntj  and  obfeys  nature.  Nay,  there  is  a  certain  decorum 
even  in  w^iiig;  for  excess  of  sorrow  is  as  foolish  as 
proAns  kughter.  Why  do  we  not  as  well  cry,  when 
our  trees  that  we  took  pleasure  in  shed  their  leaves,  as 
at  the  loss  of  other  satisfiictions ;  when  the  next  season 
r«fMun  thei%  eiiher  with  the  same  i^gain^  or  otheis  in 
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their  places.    We  may  accuse  &te,  but  we  cannot  alter 
it,  for  it  is  hard  and  inexorable,  and  not  to  be  removed, 
either  with  reproaches  or  tears.     They  may  carry  us  to 
the  dead,  but  never  bring  them  back  again  to  us.     If 
reason  does  not  put  an  end  to  our  sorrows,  fortune  never 
will :  one  is  pinched  with  poverty,  another  solicited  with 
ambition,  and  fears  the  very  wealth  that  he  coveted. 
One  is  troubled  for  the  loss  of  children,  another  for 
the  want  of  them,  so  that  we  shall  sooner  Want  tears 
than  matter  for  them ;  let  us  therefore  spare  that  for 
which  we  have  so  much  occasion.     I  do  confess,  that  in 
the  very  parting  of  friends  there  is  something  of  an 
uneasiness  and  trouble,  but  it  is  rather  voluntary  than 
natural,  and  it  is  custom  more  than  sense  that  affects 
us  :  we  do  rather  impose  a  sorrow  upon  ourselves,  than 
submit  to  it;  as  people  cry  when  they  have  company, 
and  when  nobody  looks  on,  all  is  well  again.     To  mourn 
without  measure  is  folly,  and  not  to  mourn  at  all  is  in- 
sensibility.   The  best  temper  is  betwixt  piety  and  rea« 
son ;  to  be  sensible,  but  neither  transported  nor  cast 
down.    He  that  can  put  a  stop  to  his  tears  and  pleasures 
when  he  will,  is  safe.    It  is  an  equal  infelicity  to  be 
either  too  soft  or  too  hard.     We  are  overcome  by  the 
one^  and  we  are  put  to  a  struggle  with  the  other.    There 
is  a  certain  intemperance  in  that  sorrow  that  passes  the 
rules  of  modesty,  and  yet  great  piety  is  in  many  cases  a 
dispensation  to  good  manners.    The  loss  of  a  son,  or  of 
a  friend,  cuts  a  man  to  the  heart,  and  there  is  no  oppo- 
sing the  first  violence  of  this  passion ;  but  when  a  man 
comes  once  to  deliver  himsdf  wholly  up  to  lamentations, 
he  is  to  understand,  that  though  some  tears  deserve 
compassion,  others  are  yet  ridiculous.    A  grie^  that 
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is  fresh,  finds  pity  and  comfort ;  but  when  it  is  inyeterate 
it  is  laughed  at,  for  it  is  either  counterfeit,  or  foolish. 
Beside,  that  to  weep  excessively  for  the  dead  is  an  af- 
fi-ont  to  the  living.  The  roost  justifiable  cause  of  mourn- 
ing is  to  see  good  men  come  to  ill  ends,  and  virtue 
oppressed  by  the  iniquity  of  fortune.  But  in  this  case 
too,  they  either  suffer  resolutely,  and  yield  us  delight  in 
their  courage  and  example ;  or  meanly,  and  so  give  us 
the  less  trouble  for  the  loss.  He  that  dies  cheerfully 
dries  up  my  tears,  and  he  that  dies  whiningly  does  not 
deserve  them.  I  would  bear  the  death  of  friends  and 
children  with  the  same  constancy  that  I  would  expect 
my  own ;  and  no  more  lament  the  one  than  fear  the 
other.  He  that  bethinks  himself  how  often  friends  have 
been  parted,  will  find  more  time  lost  among  the  living 
than  upon  the  dead,  and  the  most  desperate  mourners 
are  they  that  cared  least  for  their  friends  when  they 
were  living  ;  for  they  think  to  redeem  their  credits  for 
want  of  kindness  to  the  living,  by  extravagant  ravings 
aiker  the  dead.  Some^  I  know,  will  have  grief  to  be 
only  the  perverse  delight  of  a  restless  mind,  and  sorrows 
and  pleasures  to  be  near  akin ;  and  there  are,  I  am  con- 
fident, that  find  joy  even  in  their  tears.  But,  which  is 
more  barbarous,  to  .be  insensible  of  grief  for  the  death 
of  a  friend,  or  to  fish  for  pleasure  in  grief,  when  a  son 
perhaps  is  burning,  or  a  friend  expiring?  To  forget  one's 
fi*iend,  to  bury  the  memory  with  the  body,  to  lament 
out  of  measure,  is  inhuman.  He  that  is  gone,  dther 
would  not  have  his  friend  tormented,  or  does  not  know 
that  he  is  so :  if  he  does  not  feel  it,  it  is  superfluous ;  if 
he  does,  it  is  unacceptable  to  him.  If  reason  cannot 
prevail,  rq>utation  may ;  for  immodentte  moumlDg  lesr 
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6en8  a  man's  character.  It  is  a  shameful  thing  for  a 
wise  man  to  make  the  weariness  of  grieving  the  remedy 
of  it.  In  time  the  most  stubborn  grief  will  leave  us,  if 
in  prudence  we  do  not  leave  that  first. 

But  do  I  grieve  for  my  friend's  sake,  or  for  my  own  ? 
why  should  I  affict  myself  for  the  loss  of  him  that  is 
either  happy,  or  not  at  all  in  being?    In  the  one  case  it 
is  envy,  and  in  the  other  it  is  madness.    We  are  apt  to 
say — What  would  I  give  to  see  him  again,  and  to  enjoy 
his  conversation  !  I  was  never  sad  in  his  company ;  my 
heart  leaped  whenever  I  met  him  ;  I  want  him  wherever 
I  go.     All  that  is  to  be  said  is — ^the  greater  the  loss, 
the  greater  is  the  virtue  to  overcome  it.     If  grieving 
will  do  no  good,  it  is  an  idle  thing  to  grieve ;  and  if 
that  which  has  befallen  one  man  remains  to  all,  it  is  as 
unjust  to  complain.    The   whole  world  is   upon  the 
march  to  the  same  point.     Why  do  we  not  cry  for 
ourselves  that  are  to  follow,  as  well  as  for  him  that 
is  gone  first  ?    Why  do  we  not  as  well  lament  before- 
hand, for  that  which  we  know  will  be,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly but  be?  be  is  not  gone,  but  sent  before.    As  there 
are  many  things  that  he  has  lost,  so  there  are  many 
things  that  he  does  not  fear ;  as  anger,  jealousy,  envy, 
&c.     Is  he  not  more  happy  in  desiring  nothing,  than 
miserable  in  what  he  has  lost?    We  do  not  mourn  for, 
the  absent,  why  then  for  the  dead,  who  are  efiectually 
no  other?    We  have  lost  one  blessing,  but  we  have 
many  left  ?  and  sball  not  all  these  satis&ctions  support 
us  against  one  sorrow  ? 

The  comfort  of  having  a  friend  may  be  taken  away, 
but  not  that  of  having  had  one.  As  there  is  a  sharpness, 
in  some  fruits,*  and  a  bitterness  in  some  wines  that  please 
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OS,  fo  there  is  a  mixtare  in  the  remembrance  of  friends, 
where  the  loss  of  the  company  is  sweetened  again  by  the 
contemplation  of  their  virtues.  In  some  respects  I 
have  lost  what  I  had ;  and  in  others,  I  retain  still  what 
I  have  lost.  It  is  an  ill  construction  of  Providence,  to 
reflect  only  upon  my  friend's  being  taken  a¥ray,  without 
any  regard  to  the  benefit  of  his  being  once  given  me. 
Let  us  therefore  make  the  best  of  our  friends  while  we 
have  them;  for  how  long  we  shall  keep  them  is  un* 
certain.  I  have  lost  a  hopeful  son,  but,  how  many 
fathers  have  been  deceived  in  their  expectations,  and 
many  noble  families  have  been  destroyed  by  luxury  and 
riot  ?  lie  that  grieves  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  what  if  he 
bad  lost  a  friend  ?  and  yet  he  that  has  lost  a  friend,  has 
more  cause  of  joy  that  he  once  had  him,  than  of  grief 
that  he  is  taken  away.  Shall  a  man  bury  his  friendship 
with  his  friend  ?  We  are  ungrateful  for  that  which  is 
past,  in  hopes  of  what  is  to  come;  as  if  that  which  is  to 
come  would  not  quickly  be  past  toa  That  which  is 
past  we  are  sure  of»  We  may  receive  satisfiiction,  it  is 
true,  both  from  the  fiiture^  and  what  is  already  past: 
the  one  by  e^tpectation,  and  the  other  by  memory ;  only 
the  one  may  possibly  not  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  impo»* 
sSble  to  make  the  other  not  to  have  been. 

But  there  is  no  applying  of  oonsolatipn  to  fresh  and 
bleeding  sorrow ;  the  very  discourse  irritates  the  grie^ 
and  inflames  it.  It  is  like  an  unseasonable  medicine  in 
a  disease,  when  the  first  violence  is  over  it  will  be  more 
tractable^  and  endure  the  handling.  Those  people^ 
whose  minds  are  weakened  by  long  felicity,  may  be  at 
lowed  to  groan  and  complain,  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  that  have  led  their  days  m  misfortunes.    A  long 
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conne  of  adyeraity  has  this  good  in  it,  that  though  it 
vexes  a  body  a  great  while,  it  comes  to  harden  us  at 
last:  as  a  raw  soldier  shrinks  at  every  wound,  and 
dreads  the  surgeon  more  than  an  enemy ;  whereas 
the  veteran  sees  his  own  body  cut,  and  lamed,  with 
as  little  Gonoem  as  if  it  were  another's.  With  the 
same  resolution  should  we  stand  the  shock,  and  cure  of 
all  misfortunes;  we  are  never  the  better  for  our  expe- 
iience,  if  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  miserable.  And 
there  is  no  thought  of  curing  us  by  the  diversion  of  sports 
and  entertainmaits ;  we  are  apt  to  iall  into  relapses ; 
wherefore  we  had  better  overcome  our  sorrow  than 
delude  it. 

«ON«OLATION8   AGAIK8T  BANISHMENT    AND    BODILY 
PAIN. 

It  is  a  masterpiece  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  and  by 
the  help  of  virtue  to  improve  misfortunes  into  blessings. 
It  is  a  sad  condition,  you  will  say,  for  a  man  to  be  bar* 
red  the  freedom  of  his  own  country.  And  is  not  this 
the  case  of  thousands  that  we  meet  every  day  in  the 
streets  ?  Some  for  ambition,  others  to  negadBtef  or  for 
curiosity,  delight,  friendship,  study,  experience,  luxuiy, 
vani^,  discontent ;  some  to  exercise  their  virtues,  others 
their  vices,  and  not  a  few  to  prostitute  either  their 
bodies,  or  their  eloquence.  To  pass  now  from  pleasant 
countries  into  the  worst  of  islands,  let  them  be  ever 
so  barren  or  rocky,  the  people  ever  so  barbarous,  or  the 
dime  ever  so  intemperate,  he  that  is  banished  thither, 
shall  find  many  strangers  to  live  there  for  their  pleasure. 
The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  curious  and  restless^  which 
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^"tr'VHk  v3eK  ar  laur  xam^  ^km  tampamr  moDgwtat 
2im  *  Vzr  s  rMvr  joj  biBiSDE^KBC  bat  jieids  cnoi^gfa 
Ir  Mr  SKS9SCXW  «■»£  ^b^  kaapiofli  k  mfcifiil  for  so- 
le^DCiek  j:  sVfeTBiBi  Ant  Biks  «§  fichinade^ 
sR  ,  4M  X  ;&t  hoCT  W  QM  kqpt  dnc^  ike  aoal  enjoys 
mL  ^ir-iaaL  i^u-ni  s  jrnmhwf  What  signilies  the 
iemt  bBin>JhfiC  irjflK  «bf  9ot  of  grvsod  to  another,  U> 
%  iBift  ^oa  haa  &£a  Ab^|!(ics  aboae^  aad  cut  look  fiir^ 
^vx  flK  ^Kk^H^  wmt  mhacKi  he  rleaaes;  and  that. 

TW  tmy  s  )«a  :he  fcvoBk  <r  the  ck^  of  the  mmd, 

i;  bat  the 
iL  and  Uftble  U>  bo  violence. 
k  a  dut  a  ■■»  shall  viat  gaffnents  or  covering  in 
VMiiffumt^  The  hodrk  as  malT  clothed  as  fed,  and 
iMisre  has  aaieiiaths^  hard  that  k  BeccKaiy.  But 
tf  ntichi^  win  serve  vs  bat  lidi  caDfamderies  and  scar- ' 
k^  k  k  Bona  «f  Smttmth  fank  that  we  are  poor,  bat 
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our  own.  Nay,  suppose  a  man  should  have  all  restored 
him  back  again  that  he  has  lost,  it  will  come  to  nothings 
for  he  will  want  more  after  that,  to  satisfy  his  desires, 
than  he  did  before  to  supply  his  necessities.  Insatiable 
appetites  are  not  so  much  a  thirst  as  a  disease. 

To  come  lower  now,  where  is  that  people^  or  nation, 
that  have  not  changed  their  place  of  abode  ?  Some  by 
ihe  fate  of  war;  others  have  been  cast  by  tempests, 
shipwrecks,  or  want  of  provisions,  upon  unknown  coasts. 
Some  have  been  forced  abroad  by  pestilence,  sedition, 
earthquakes,  surcharge  of  people  at  home.  Some  tra- 
vel to  see  the  world;  others  for  commerce ;  but,  in  fine, 
it  is  dear,  that,  upon  some  reason  or  other,  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  have  shifted  their  quarters,  changed 
their  very  names,  as  weU  as  their  habitations,  insomuch 
that  we  have  lost  the  verymemorials  of  what  they  were. 
All  these  transportations  ol^^eople,  what  are  they,  but 
public  banishmenfb?  The  veiy  founder  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  an  exile :  briefly,  the  whole  world  has  been 
tran^lanted,  and  one  mutation  treads  upon  the  heel  of 
another.  That  which  one  map  desires,  turns  another 
man's  stomach;  and  he  that  proscribes  me  to-day, 
shall  himself  be  cast  out  to-morrOw.  We  ^ve,  however, 
this  comfort  in  our  misfortune  ^we  have  the  sameof^ai^ 
the  same  Providence^  and  we  carry  pur  virtues  along 
with  us.  And  thiis  blessing  we  owe  to  the  Almighty 
Power,  call  it  what  you  will,  either  a  God,  or  an  incor- 
poreal reason,  a  diving  spirit;,  or  ftt^  and  the  unchaoge* 
able  course  of  causes  and  effects :  it  is,  however,  so  or* 
dered,  that  nothing  can  be  taken  from  lis,  bat  what  we 
can  well  spare;  and  that  which  is  most  magnifioent  and 
valuable^  contin9es  with  ua.    Wherever  we  go^  we  hjive 
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die  heavens  over  our  heads,  and  no  farther  from  us  than 
they  were  before;  and  so  long  as  we  can  entertain  our 
eyes  and  thoughts  with  those  glories,  what  matter  is  it 
what  ground  we  tread  upon  ? 

In  the  case  of  pain,  or  sickness,  it  is  only  the  body 
that  is  affected:  it  may  take  off  the  speed  of  a  footman, 
or  bind  the  hands  of  a  cobbler,  but  thq  mind  is  still  at 
liberty  to  hear,  learn,  teach,  advise^  and  to  do  other 
good  oflSces.  It  is  an  example  of  public  benefit,  a  man 
that  is  in  pain  and  patient.  Virtue  may  shew  itself  as 
well  in  the  bed  as  in  the  field;  and  he  that  cheerfiiUy 
encounters  the  terrors  of  death,  and  corporal  anguish, 
is  as  great  a  man  as  be  that  most  generously  hazards 
himself  in  a  battle.  A  disease^  it  is  true^  bars  us  of 
some  pleasures,  but  procures  others.  Drink  is  never 
so  gratefiil  to  us  as  in  a  burning  fever,  nor  meat  as  when 
we  have  fasted  ourselves  sharp  and  hungry.  The  pa- 
tient may  be  forbidden  some  sensual  *satis&ction,  but  no 
physician  will  forbid  us  the  delight  of  the  mind.  Shall 
we  call  any  sick  man  miserable^  because  be  must  give 
over  bis  intemperance  of  wine  and  gluttony,  and  betake 
himself  to  a  diet  of  more  sobriety,  and  less  expense^  and 
abandon  hu  luxury,  which  is  the  distemper  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  of  the  body  ?  It  is  troublesome^  I  know,  at  firsf^ 
to  abstain  firom  the  pleasures  we  have  been  used  to^  and 
to  endure  hunger  and  thirst;  but  in  a  little  time  we  loee 
the  very  appetite  and  it  is  no  trouble  then,  to  be  without 
that  which  we  do  not  desire.  In  diseases  there  are  great 
pains;  but  if  they  be  long  they  remit,  and  give  us  some 
intervals  of  ease;  if  short  and  violent,  eidier  they  dis- 
patch m,  or  consume  themselves:  so  that  dther  their 
nspitet  make  them  tolerable^  or  the  extremity  makes 
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them  fhort  So  merdfal  is  Ood  Almighty  to  us,  that 
oar  torments  cannot  be  ^ety  sharp  and  lasting.  The 
acutest  pains  are  those  that  afiect  the  nerves,  but  there 
is  this  comfort  in  them  too,  that  they  will  quickly  make 
us  stttind  and  insensible.  In  cases  of  extroni^,  let  us 
call  to  mind  the  most  eminent  instances  of  patience  and 
courage^  and  turn  our  thoughts  from  our  afflictions  to 
the  contemplation  of  virtue.  Suppose  it  be  the  stone, 
the  gout,  nay,  the  rack  itself;  how  many  have  endured 
it  without  so  much  as  a  groan,  or  word  speaking; 
without  so  much  as  asking  far  relief  or  giving  an 
answer  to  a  question  I  nay,  they  have  lauded  at  the 
tormentors  upon  the  very  torture^  and  provoked  them 
to  new  experiments  of  their  cruelty,  which  they  have 
had  still  in  derision.  The  asthma  I  look  upon,  as  of  all 
diseases,  the  most  importune;  the  physicians  call  it— 
the  meditation  of  death,  as  being  rather  an  agony  than 
a  sickness:  the  fit  holds  not  above  an  hour,  as  no  body 
is  long  in  expiring.  There  are  three  things  grievous  in 
sickness,  the  fear  of  death,  bodily  pain,  and  the  inter- 
mission of  our  pleasures:  the^rst  is  to  be  imputed  to 
nature^  not  to  the  disease ;  for  we  do  not  die  because 
we  are  sick,  but  because  we  live.  Nay,  sickness  itself 
has  preserved  many  a  man  from  dying. 

POTSRTY  TO  A  WISE  MAN  IS  RATHER  A  BLESSING 
THAN  A  MISFORTUNE. 

No  man  shall  ever  be  poor,  that  goes  to  himself  for 
what  he  wants,  and  that  is  the  readiest  way  to  riches; 
nature  indeed  will  have  her  due^  but  yet,  whatsoever  is 
beyond  necessity  is  precarious,  and  not  oeoossaiy.    It  is 
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not  her  business  to  gratify  the  palate^  but  to  satufy  a 
craving  stomach :  bread,  when  a  man  is  hungry,  does 
his  work,  let  it  be  ever  so  coarse,  and  water  when  he  is 
a-drjr ;  let  his  thirst  be  quenched,  and  nature  is  satisfied, 
no  matter  whence  it  comes,  or  whether  he  drinks  in  gold, 
silver,  or  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  To  promise  a  man 
riches^  and  to  teach  him  poverty,  is  to  deceive  him :  but^ 
shall  I  call  him  poor,  that  wants  nothing,  though  he 
may  be  beholden  for  it  to  his  patience^  rather  than  to 
his  fortune  ?  or  shall  any  man  deny  him  to  be  rich, 
irfiose  riches  oan  never  be  taken  away  ?  Whether  is  it 
better  to  have  much  or  enough  ?  He  that  has  much  de* 
sires  more,  which  shews  that  he  has  not  yet  enough ; 
but  he  that  has  enough  is  at  rest.  Shall  a  man  be  re- 
puted the  less  rich  for  not  having  that  for  which  he  shall 
be  banished ;  for  which  his  veiy  wife,  or  son,  shall  poi- 
son him:  that  which  gives  him  securi^  in  war,  and 
quiet  in  peace;  which  he  possesses  without  danger,  and 
disposes  of  without  trouble?  No  man  can  be  poor  that 
has  enough,  nor  rich,  that  covets  more  than  he  has. 
Alexander,  after  all  his  conquests,  complained  that  he 
wanted  more  worlds ;  he  desired  something  more,  even 
when  he  had  gotten  all:  and  that  which  was  sufficient 
for  human  nature^  was  not  enough  for  one  man.  Money 
never  made  any  man  rich;  for  the  more  be  had,  the 
more  be  still  coveted.  The  ridiest  man  that  ever  lived 
is  poor,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  any  man's  may  be  so: 
but  he  that  keeps  himself  to  the  stint  of  nature^  does 
neitiher  feel  poverty,  nor  fear  it;  nay,  even  in  poverty 
itself  there  are  some  things  superfluous.  Those  whioh ' 
t^^  world  calls  happy,  their  felicity  is  a  felse  splendotir, ' 
Uutt  dazdes  the  eyts  of  the  vulgar;  bat  our  rich  man is 
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gloriousi  and  bafipy  witbin.    There  is  no  ambition  in 
hunger^  or  ibirst :   let  tbere  be  food,  and  no  matter  for 
the  table^  die  dish,  and  the  servants,  nor  with  what 
meats  nature  is  satisfied.    Those  are  the  torments  of 
luxury,  tbai  rather  stuff  the  stomach  than  fill  it :  it 
studies  rather  to  cause  an  appetite,  than  to  allay  it.     It 
is  not  for  us  to   say — ^this  is  not  handsome,   that  is 
common,  the  other  o&nds  my  eye.    Nature  provides 
for  health,  not  delicacy.     When  the  trumpet  sounds  a 
charge,  the  poor  man  knows  that  he  is  not  aimed  at ; 
when  they  cry  out   fire,  bb  body   is    all   he   has  to 
look,  after ;    if  he  be  to   take  a  journey,  there  is  no 
blocking  up  of  streets,  and  thronging  of  passaiges  for 
a  parting  compliment:    a  small  matter  fills  his  beUy, 
and  contents  his  mind ;  he  lives  firom  hand  to  mouthi 
without  carldng  or  fearing  for  to-morrow.  The  temper* 
Ute  rich  man  is  but  his  counterfeit ;   bis  wit  is  quicker^ 
and  his  appetite  calmer. 

No  man  finds  poverty  a  trouble  to  him,  but  he  that 
thinks  it  so:  and  he  that  thinks  it  so,  makes  it  so. 
Does  not  a  rich  man  travel  more  at  ease  with  less  lug- 
gi^and  fewer  servanto  ?  does  be  not  eat  many  times 
as  little^  and  as  coarse  in  the  field,  as  a  i:k>or  roan  ?  does 
he  not,  for  his  own  pleasure^  sometimes,  and  for  varietyi 
£eed  upon  the  ground,  and  use  only  earthen  vessels  ?  li 
not  he  a  madman  dien,  that  always  ftars  what  he  often 
desires,  and  dreads  the  thing  that  he  delights  to  imitate? 
He  that  would  know  the  worst  of  poverty,  let  him  but 
compare  the  looks  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  and  he 
shall  find  the  poor  man  to  have  a  smoother  brow,  and 
to  be  more  merry  at  heart,  or,  if  any  trouUe  beMs  him, 
it  pasdes.over  like  a  cloud :  whereas  the  <yther,  either  his 
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good*huinour  ia  counterfeit,  or  his  melancholy  deep  vod 
ulcerated,  and  the  wone,  because  he  dares  not  publicly 
own  his  misfortune,  but  he  is  forced  to  play  the  part  of 
a  happy  man,  even  with  a  cancer  in  his  heact     His 
felicity  is  but  personated,  and  if  he  were  but  stripped  of 
his  ornaments,  he  would  be  contemptible.    In  buyfaig  of 
a  horse  we  take  off  his  clothes  and  his  trappings,  and 
examine  his  shape  and  body,  for  fear  of  being  cosened : 
and  shall  we  put  an  estimate  upon  a  man  for  being  set 
off  by  his  fortune  and  quality  ?  nay,  if  we  see  any  thing 
of  ornament  about  him,  we  are  to  suspect  him  the  more 
for  some  infirmity  under  it.    He  that  is  not  content  ia 
poverty,  would  not  be  so  neither  in  plenty,  for  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  things  but  in  the  mind.    If  that  be  sickly, 
remove  liim  from  a  kennel  to  a  palace^  he  is  at  the  same 
pass,  for  be  carries  his  disease  along  with  him.     What 
can  be  happi^  than  that  condition,  both  of  mind  and 
of  fortune,  from  which  we  cannot  foil?  what  can  be  a 
greater  felicity,  than  in  a  covetous,  designing  age^  for  a 
man  to  live  safe  among  informers  and  thieves^?  it  puts  a 
poor  man  into  the  veiy  condition  of  Providence^  that 
gives  all,  without  reserving  any  thing  to  itself.    How 
happy  is  he  that  owes  nothing  but  to  himsdf,  and  only 
that  which  he  can  easily  refuse^  or  easily  pay  I  I  do  not 
reckon  him  poor  that  has  but  a  little  I  but  he  is  so 
that  covets  more ;  it  is  a  fiur  degree  of  plenty,  to  have 
what  is  necessary.     Whether  had  a  man  better  find  sar* 
turity  in  want,  or  hunger  in  plenty  ?  it  is  not  die  aug- 
menting  of  our  fortunes,  but  the  abating  of  our  appetites, 
Aat  makes  us  rich.    Why  may  not  a  man  as  well  con- 
temn riches  in  his  own  coffers,  as  in  another  man's ;  and 
««her  hear  that  they  are  his,  than  fed  them  to  be  so  ? 
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though  it  is  a  great  matter  not  to  be  oormpted,  even  by 
having  them  under  the  same  roof.     He  is  the  greater 
man  diat  is  honestly  poor  in  the  middle  oi  plenty,  but 
he  is  the  most  secure  that  is'free  from  the  temptation  oi 
that  plenty,  and  has  the  least  matter  for  another  to  de- 
sign upon.    It  is  no  great  business  for  a  poor  man  to 
preach  the  contempt  of  riches,  or  for  a  rich  man  to  extol 
the  benefits  of  poverty,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
either  the  one  or  the  other  would  behave  himself  in  the 
contraiy  condition.    The  best  proof  is,  the  doing  of  it 
by  choice,  and  not  by  necessity;  for  the  practice  of  p^ 
vetty  in  jest  is  a  preparation  toward  the  bearing  of  it  in 
earnest.    But  it  is  yet  a  generous  disposition  so  to  pran 
vide  for  the  worst  of  fortunes,  as  what  may  be  easily- 
borne  :  the  premeditation  makes  theit  not  only  )toleiy 
able^  but  deligfatfol  to  us ;  for  there  is  that  in  thenit 
without  which  nothing  can  be  comfortable,  that  is  to 
say,  security.     If  there  were  nothing  dse  in  poverty^ 
but  the  certain  knowledge  of  our  friends,  it  were  yet  4 
most  desirable  blessing-r-when  every  man  leaves  us  biftt 
those  that  love  us.     It  is  a  shame  to  place  the  happiness 
of  life  in  gold  and  silver,  for  which  br^  and  water  is 
sufficient;  or,  at  the  worst*  hunger  pots  a,n  en^  to  hv9.- 
ger.    For  the  honour  of  poverty,  it  was  bt^  the  foii^- 
dation  and  the  cause  of  the  Roman  empire;  und  nomim 
was  ever  yet  so  poor,  but  he  had  enough  to  carry  him 
to  his  journey's  end. 

All  I  desire  is,  that  my  poverty  may  not  be  a  burden 
to  myself  or  make  me  so  to  others;  and  that  is  the  best 
state  of  fortune,  that  is  neither  directly  necessitous,  nor 
far  from  it.  A  mediocrity  of  fortune,  with  a  gentleness 
of  mind|  will  preserve  us  from  fear  or  envy;  which  is  a 
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desirable  condition,  for  no  man  wants  power  to  do 
mischieF.  We  never  consider  the  blessing  of  coveting 
nothing,  and  the  glory  of  being  full  in  ourselves,  with- 
out depending  upon  fortune.  With  parsimony  a  little 
is  sufficient,  and  without  it  nothing ;  whereas  frugality 
makes  a  poor  man  rich.  If  we  lose  an  estate,  we  had 
better  never  have  had  it :  he  that  has  least  to  lose,  has 
least  to  fear ;  and  those  are  better  satisfied  whom  fortune 
never  favoured,  than  those  whom  she  has  forsaken. 
Tlie  state  is  most  commodious  that  lies  betwixt  poverty 
and  plenty.  Diogenes  understood  this  very  well,  when 
he  put  himself  into  an  incapacity  of  losing  any  thing. 
That  course  of  life  is  most  commodious,  which  is  both 
safe  and  wholesome;  the  body  is  to  be  indulged  no  &r- 
ther  than  for  health,  and  radier  mortified  than  not 
kept  in  subjection  to  the  mind.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  against  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  and  some- 
what for  a  covering  to  shelter  us  against  other  incon- 
venienees,  but  not  a  pin  matter  whether  it  be  of  turf,  or 
of  marble.  A  man  may  lie  as  warm,  and  as  dry,  under 
a  thatched  as  under  a  gilded  roof.  Let  the  mind  be 
great  and  glorious,  and  all  other  things  are  despicable 
m  comparison.  The  future  is  uncertain,  and  I  had  ra- 
ther beg  of  myself  not  to  desire  a&y  thing,  than  of  for* 
Itone  to  bestow  it. 
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ANGER  DESCRIBED  ;     IT  IS  AGAINST  KATURE>  AND 
ONLY  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  MAN. 

We  are  here  to  encoantcr  the  most  outrageous,  bru- 
tal, dangerous,  and  intractable  of  all  passions,  the  most 
loathsome  and  unmannerly,  nay,  the  most  ridiculous 
too ;  and  the  subduing  of  this  monster  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  the  establishment  of  human  peace.  It  is 
the  method  of  physicians  to  begin  with  a  description  of 
the  disease^  before  they  meddle  with  the  cure;  and  I 
know  not  why  this  may  not  do  as  well  in  the  distempers 
of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  body. 

The  Stoics  will  have  anger  to  be — a  dciire  of  punish* 
ing  another  for  some  injury  done.  Against  which  it  is 
objected,  that  we  are  many  times  angry  with  those  that 
never  did  hurt  us,  but  possibly  may,  though  the  harm 
be  not  as  yet  done.  But,  I  say,  that  they  hurt  us 
already  in  conceit,  and  the  very  purpose  of  it  is  an 
injury  in  thought  before  it  breaks  out  into  an  act* 
It  is  opposed  again — that  if  anger  were  a  desire  of  pu- 
nishing, mean  people  would  not  be  angry  with  great 
ones,  that  are  out  of  their  reach ;  for  no  man  can  be 
said  to  desire  any  thing  which  he  judges  impossible  to 
compass.  But,  I  answer  to  this,  that  anger  is  the  de- 
sire, not  the  power,  and  faculty  of  revenge :  neither  is 
any  man  so  low,  but  that  the  greatest  man  alive  may, 
peradventure,  lie  at  his  mercy. 

82 
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It  is  against  nature. 

Aristotle  takes  anger  to  be — a  desire  of  paying  sorrow 
for  sorrow,  and  of  plaguing  those  that  have  plagued 
us.     It  is  argued  against  both,  that  beasts  are  angiyi 
though  neither  provoked  by  any  injury,  nor  moved 
with  a  desire  of  any  body's  grief,  or  punishment ;  nay, 
though  Uiey  cause  it,  th^  do  not  design  or  seek  it. 
Neither  is  anger    (how  unreasonable  soever  in  itself) 
found  any  where  but  in  reasonable  creatures.   It  is  true, 
that  beasts  have  an  impulse  of  rage  and  fierceness,  as 
they  are  more  afiSected  also  than  men  with  some  plei^ 
Hires;  but  we  may  as  well  call  them  luxurious  and  am- 
bitious^ as  angry;  and  yet  thqr  are  not  without  certain 
images  of  human  affections.    They  have  their  likings 
and  their  loathings,  but  neither  the  passions  of  reasoi^ 
able  nature,  nor  their  virtues^  nor  their  vices.     They 
are  moved  to  iiiry  by  some  objects,  they  are  quieted  by 
others;  they  have  thdr  terrors  and  their  disappoint- 
ments, but  without  reflection;  and  let  them  be  ever  so 
irritated,  or  aflfri^ted,  so  soon  as  ever  the  occasion  is 
removed,  chey  fiiU  to  their  meat  again,  lie  down,  and 
take  their  rest.    Wisdom  and  thought  are  the  goods  of 
the  mind,  whereof  brutes  are  wholly  incapable ;  and  me 
are  as  unlike  them  within,  as  we  are  without ;  they  have 
an  odd  kind  of  fismcy,  and  they  have  a  voice  too^  but  in- 
articulate and  confused,  and  incapable  of  those  varia- 
tions which  are  familiar  to  us* 

Anger  is  not  only  a  vice^  but  a  vice  point  blank 
against  nature^  for  it  divides  instead  of  joinmg,  and,  in 
some  measure,  frustrates  the  end  of  Providence  in  human 
society.  One  man  was  bom  to  help  another :  anger 
makes  us  destroy  one  another ;  the  one  unites,  the  other 
separates;  the  one  is  bmefidal  to  us,  the  other  mis- 
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chievous ;  the  one  saccoan  even  strangers,  the  other  de- 
stroys even  the  most  intimate  friends ;  the  one  ventures 
all  to  save  another,  the  other  ruins  himself  to  undo  an- 
other. Nature  is  bountiful,  but  anger  is  pernicious;  for 
it  is  not  fear,  but  mutual  love  that  binds  up  mankind. 

There  are  some  motions  that  look  like  anger,  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  so ;  as  the  passion  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  gladiators,  when  they  hang  o£^  and  will 
not  make  so  quick  a  dispatch  as  the  spectators  would 
have  them:  there  is  something  in  it  of  the  humour  of 
children,  that  if  they  get  a  &11,  will  never  leave  bawling 
until  the  naughty  ground  is  beaten,  and  then  all  is  well 
again.  They  are  angry  without  any  causey  or  igjuiy; 
they  are  deluded  by  an  imitation  of  strokes,  and  pacified 
with  counterfeit  tears*  A  fiilse,  and  a  childiflii  aorrow, 
18  appeased  with  as  fidse  and  as  childish  a  revenge. 
Tbey  take  it  for  a  contempt,  if  the  gladiators  do  not  im- 
mediately cast  themselves  upon  the  sword's  point  They 
look  presently  about  them,  from  one  to  another,  as 
who  should  say — Do  but  see,  my  masters,  how  these 
rogues  abuse  us. 

To  descend  to  the  particular  branches  and  varieties, 
would  be  unnecessary  and  endless.  There  is  a  stubborn,  a 
vindictive,  a  quarrelsome,  a  violent,  a  froward,  a  snll^,  a 
morose*kind  of  anger ;  and  then  we  have  this  varie^  in 
complication  too.  One  goes  no  fiuther  than  words;  an* 
other  proceeds  immediately  to  blows,  without  a  word 
speaking;  a  third  sort  breaks  out  into  cursing  iind  re- 
proachful language;  and  there  are  that  content  themselves 
with  chiding  and  complaining.  There  is  a  conciliable  an* 
ger,and  thereisan  implacable;  but  in  whatforin  or  degree 
soever  it  ai^eaj»,  all  anger  without  €&«iptiap  is  vicious. 
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Tke  feitBotionis  oot  to  besfaidec^ 
the  wmod  anr  HMve  than  jwrnmog  For  com- 
aj  lessen  it,  bat  reason  itself 
)  it.     The  third,  as  it  rises  upon  consi- 
it  sost  fan  so  too;  tar  Aat  modon  which  pro- 
ceeds w*:^  Jokl^aeat,  mar  be  tdcen  away  with  jodgmenL 
A  saao  thieks  hisaseif  injored,  and  hath  a  mind  to  be 
ie«eoged»  bM  fcr  sosae  leaMn  kts  it  rest.    This  is  not 
pvopcrfr  amger,  bat  asi  aflectioii  over-roled  by  reason : 
n  kiad  of  pupoMl  disippfof^    And  what  are  reason 
,  bat  obIt  changes  of  the  mind,  for  the  bet- 
fir  the  worse?    Reaaon  deliberates  before  it 
bat  smger  passes  seotcBCC  withoot  ddberstion. 
KeosoD  oqIt  attends  the auotcr  in  hand;   bntangeris 
startled  at  tmsj  accident;  it  panes  the  boonds  of  reason, 
and  earrica  it  away  with  it.    In  dioft — anger  is  an  agi- 
tatiosi  of  die  aund  that  proceeds  to  the  resolotion  of  a 
if^tiigcv  the  saind  atiwi^^g  to  it.    There  is  no  dotibt 
hot  ai^gcr  is  aaosad  by  the  species  of  an  injmy,  bat  wbe- 
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ther  the  motion  be  voluntary,  or  involuntary,  is  the 
point  in  debate^  though  it  seems  manifest  to  me,  that 
anger  does  nothing  but  where  the  mind  goes  along 
with  it«  For,  first,  to  take  an  ofienoe,  and  thea  to 
meditate  a  revenge;  and,  after  that  to  lay  both  pro- 
positions together,  and  say  to  myself— this  injury  ought 
not  to  have  been  done;  but  as  the  case  stands,  I 
roust  do  myself  right.  This  discourse  can  never  pro- 
ceed without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  The  first 
motion  indeed  is  single,  but  all  the  rest  is  deliberation 
and  superstructure:  there  is  something  understood  and 
condemned ;  an  indignation  conceived,  and  a  revenge 
propounded.  This  can  never  be  without  the  agree^ 
roent  of  the  mind  to  the  matter  in  deliberation.  The 
end  of  this  question  is,  to  know  the  nature  and  qua- 
lity of  anger.  If  it  be  bred  in  us,  it  will  never  yield 
to  reason,  for  all  involuntary  motions  are  inevitable  and 
invincible,  as  a  kind  of  horror  and  shrugging  upon  the 
sprinkling  of  cold  water ;  the  hair  standing  on  end  at 
ill  news ;  giddiness  at  the  sight  of  a  precipice;  blushing 
at  lewd  discourse.  In  these  cases  reason  can  do  no 
good,  but  anger  may  undoubtedly  be  overcome  by  cau- 
tion and  good  counsel ;  for  it  is  a  voluntary  vice^  and 
not  of  the  condition  of  those  accidents  that  befal  na 
as  frailties  of  our  humanity  t  aonongst.  which-  most  be 
reckoned  the  first  motions  of  the  mind,  aftertheopinion 
of  an  injury  received^  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
human  nature  to  avoid  :  and  this  ia  it  that  afifects  na' 
upon  the  stage,  or  in  a.stoiy.  Can  any  man  read  the 
death  of  l^omjiey,  and  not  be  touched  with  an  indig-^ 
nation?  The  soivid  of  a  trumpet  rouses  the  spirita,  and 
profpktt  conrnge.     It  makes  a  man  sad  to  see  the' 
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him  to  make  an  example  of  him,  returned  this  answer — 
<<  Why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man  who  stumbles 
upon  mc  blindfold?"  In  effect,  most  of  our  quarrels  are 
of  our  own  making,  either  by  mistake,  or  by  aggravation. 
Anger  comes  sometimes  upon  us,  but  we  go  oftener  to  it; 
and  instead  of  rejecting  it,  we  call  it. 

Augustus  was  a  great  master  of  his  passion,  for  Tima- 
genus,  an  historian,  who  wrote  several  bitter  things 
against  his  person  and  his  family,  which  passed  among 
the  people  plausible  enough,  as  pieces  of  rash  wit  com- 
monly do.  Caesar  advised  him  several  times  to  forbear, 
and  when  that  would  not  do,  forbade  him  his  roof.  After 
this  Asinius  Pollio  gave  him  entertainment,  and  he  was 
so  well  beloved  in  the  city,  that  every  man's  house  was 
open  to  him.  Those  things  that  he  had  written  in  ho- 
nour  of  Augustus,  he  recited  and  burnt,  and  publicly 
professed  himself  Csesar^s  enemy:  Augustus,  for  all  this, 
never  fell  out  with  any  man  that  received  him;  only  onoe 
he  told  Pcllio  that  he  had  taken  a  snake  into  his  bosom: 
and  as  Pollio  was  about  to  excuse  himself— <*  No,"  says 
Caesar,  interrupting  him,  **  make  your  best  of  him ;"  and 
offering  to  cast  him  off  at  that  very  moment,  if  Caesar 
pleased.  ^^  Do  you  think,"  says  Caesar,  **  that  I  will 
ever  contribute  to  the  parting  of  you,  that  made  you 
friends?"  for  Pollio  was  angry  with  him  before^  and 
(mly  entertained  him  now,  beouise  Caesar  had  discarded 
hun. 

The  moderation  of  Antigonus  wsas  remarkaUe:  some 
of  his  soldiers  were  railing  at  him  one  night,  where  there 
was  but  a  hanging  betwixt  them :  Antigonus  overheard 
them,  and  putting  it  gently  aside---^'*  Soldiers,"  says  he, 
tf  stand  a  little  fiur&er  off,  for  fear  the  king  should  hear 
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joa."  And  we  are  to  consider  not  only  violent  examples 
but  moderate,  where  there  wanted  neither  cause  of  dis« 
pleasure,  nor  power  of  revenge :  as  in  the  case  of  Anti- 
gonus,  who»  the  same  night,  hearing  his  soldiers  cursing 
him  for  bringing  them  into  so  foul  a  way,  he  went  to 
them,  and,  without  telling  them  who  he  was,  helped 
them  out  of  it.  *<  Now,''  says  he,  ^  you  may  be  allowed 
to  curse  him  that  brought  you  into  the  mire^  provided 
you  bless  him  that  took  you  out  of  it/' 

It  was  a  notable  story,  that  of  Pedius  Pollio,  upon  his 
inviting  Augustus  to  supper.  One  of  his  boys  happened 
to  break  a  glass,  and  bis  master,  in  a  rage,  commanded 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pond,  to  feed  his  lampreys. 
This  action  of  his  might  be  taken  for  luxury,  though,  in 
truth,  it  was  cruelty.  The  boy  was  seized,  but  brake 
loose,  and  threw  himself  at  Augustus's  feet,  only  desiring 
that  he  might  not  die  that  death  I  Cassar,  in  abhorrence 
of  the  barbarity,  presently  ordered  all  the  rest  of  the 
glasses  to  be  broken,  the  boy  to  be  released,  and  the 
pond  to  be  filled  up,  that  there  might  be  no  farther  oc- 
casion for  an  inhumanity  of  that  nature.  This  was  an 
authority  well  employed.  Shall  the  breaking  of  a  glass 
cost  a  man  his  life  ?  Nothing  but  a  predominant  fear 
could  ever  have  mastered  his  choleric  and  sanguinary 
disposition.  Th  is  roan  deserved  to  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
either  for  eating  human  flesh  at  second-hand,  in  his 
lampreys,  or  for  keeping  of  his  fish  to  be  so  fed. 

It  is  written  of  Prmxaspes  (a  fevourite  of  Cambyses, 
who  was  much  given  to  wine),  that  he  took  the  freedom 
to  tell  his  prince  of  his  hard  drinking,  and  to  lay  before 
him  the  scandal  and  the  inconveniences  of  his  excesses^ 
and  how  that,  in  those  distempers,  he  had  not  the  com- 
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mand  of  bimselC  "  Now,"  says  Cambj^ses,  "  to  shew 
yon  your  mistake,  you  shall  see  me  drink  deeper  than 
ever  I  did,  and  yet  keep  the  use  of  my  eyes  and  of  my 
bands,  as  well  as  if  I  were  sober.'*  Upon  this,  he  drank 
to  a  higher  pitcb  than  ordinary,  and  ordered  Prasxaspes 
his  son  to  go  out,  and  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
threshold,  with  his  left  arm  over  his  head — "  and,"  says 
he,  <^  if  I  have  a  good  aim,  have  at  the  heart  of  him." 
He  shot,  and  upon  catting  up  the  young  man,  they 
found  indeed  that  the  arrow  bad  struck  him  through  the 
middle  of  the  heart.  *<  What  do  you  think  now,"  says 
Cambyses,  '<  is  my  hand  steady  or  no?" — *<  Apollo  him- 
self," says  Praexaspes,  ^*  could  not  have  outdone  it"  It 
may  be  a  question  now,  which  was  the  greater  impiety, 
the  murder  itself  or  the  commendation  of  it;  for  him 
to  take  the  heart  of  his  son,  while  it  was  yet  reeking  and 
panting  under  the  wound,  for  an  occasion  of  flattery. 
Why  was  there  not  another  experiment  made  upon  the 
father,  to  try  if  Cambyses  could  not  have  yet  mended 
his  shot  ?  This  was  a  most  unmanly  violation  of  bos* 
pitality,  but  the  approbation  of  the  fact  was  still  worse 
than  the  crime  itself.  This  example  of  Pnexaq>es  proves 
sufficiently  that  a  man  may  repress  his  anger,  for  he 
returned  not  one  ill  word,  no  not  so  much  as  a  com- 
plaint, but  he  paid  dear  for  his  good  counsel.  He  had 
been  wiser,  perhiqis,  if  he  had  let  the  king  alone  in  his 
cups,  for  he  bad  better  have  drunk  wine  than  blood.  It 
is  a  dangerous  office  to  give  good  advice  to  intemperate 
princes. 

Another  instance  of  anger  fioppressed  we  have  in 
Harpagus,  who  was  commanded  to  expose  Cyrus  upon 
a  mountain,  but  the  child  was  preserved ;  which  when 
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Harpagus  supprewes  his  choler. — Anger  a  ibort  madnets. 

Astyages  came  afterwards  to  understand,  he  invited 
Harpagus  to  a  dish  of  meat;  and  when  he  had  eaten  his 
filly  he  told  him  it  was  a  piece  of  his  son^  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  the  seasoning.  **  Whatever  pleases  your 
majesty/'  said  Harpagus,  <<  must  please  me,"  and  he 
made  no  more  words  of  it.  It  is  most  certain  that  We 
might  govern  our  anger  if  we  would ;  for  the  same  thing 
that  galls  us  at  home,  gives  us  no  offence  at  all  abroad; 
and  what  is  the  reason  of  it,  but  that  we  are  patient  in 
one  place  and  firoward  in  another  ? 

It  was  a  strong  provocation  that  which  was  given  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  fisither  of  Alexander : — ^the  Athe- 
nians sent  their  ambassadors  to  him,  and  they  were  re^ 
ceived  with  this  compliment — <*  Tdl  m^  gentlemen," 
says  Philip,  "  what  is  there  that  I  can  do  to  oblige  the 
Athenians?"  Democharas,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  told 
him,  that  they  would  take  it  for  a  great  obligation,  if  he 
would  be  pleased  to  hang  himself.  This  insolence  gave 
an  indignation  to  the  by-standers,  but  Philip  bade  them 
not  to  meddle  with  him,  but  even  to  let  that  foulmouthed 
fellow  go  as  he  came.  **  And  for  you,  tbe  rest  of  the 
ambassadors,"  says  he,  *<  pray  tdl  the  Athenians,  that  it 
is  wone  to  speak  such  things,  than  to  hear  and  forgive 
them."  This  wonderfol  patience  under  oonftumdies  was 
a  great  means  of  Philip's  security. 

rr   18   A   SHORT   MAiHVEBS   AKO   A   0BFORMSD    TIGS. 

He  was  much  in  the  right,  whoever  it  was,  that  first 
called  anger  a  short  madness,  for  they  have  both  of  them 
the  same  symptoms,  and  there  is  so  wonderful  a  resem- 
blance betwixt  tbe  transports  of  choler  and  those  of 
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phrensy,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  know  the  one  from 
the  other.  A  bold,  fierce,  and  threatening  countenance^ 
as  pale  as  ashes,  and  in  the  same  moment  as  red  as 
blood ;  a  glaring  eye,  a  wrinkled  brow,  violent  motions, 
the  hands  restless,  and  perpetually  in  action,  wringing 
and  menacing,  snapping  of  the  joints,  stamping  with  the 
feet,  the  hair  staring,  trembling  lips,  a  forced  and  squeak« 
ing  voice,  the  speech  false  and  broken,  deep  and  frequent 
sighs,  and  ghastly  looks;  the  veins  swell,  the  heart  pnnts, 
the  knees  knodc,  with  a  hundred  dismal  accidents  that 
are  common  to  both  distempers.  Neither  is  anger  a 
bare  resemblance  only  of  that  madness,  but  many  times 
an  irrevocable  transition  into  the  thing  itself.  How 
many  persons  have  we  knows,  read,  and  heard  of,  that 
have  lost  their  wits  in  a  passion,  and  never  came  to 
themselves  again  ?  it  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  not  only 
for  moderation  sake,  but  also  for  health.  Now  if  the 
outward  appearance  of  anger  be  so  foul  and  hideous^ 
how  deformed  must  that  miserable  mind  be  that  is  ha- 
rassed with  it  ?  for  it  leaves  no  place  eitbear  for  counsel 
or  friendship,  honesty,  or  good  mannon ;  no  place  either 
for  the  exercise  of  reason,  or  for  the  offices  of  life.  If  I 
were  to  describe  it,  I  would  draw  a  tiger  bathed  in  bloodt 
sharp  set,  and  ready  to  take  a  leap  at  his  prey;  or  dress 
it  up  as  the  poets  represent  the  fories,  with  whips,  snakes 
and  flames :  it  should  be  sour,  livid,  full  of  scars^  and 
wallowing  in  gore,  raging  up  and  down,  destroyingi 
grinning,  bellowing  and  pursuing,  sick  of  all  other 
things,  and  most  of  all  of  itself.  It  turns  beauty  into 
deformity,  and  the  calmest  counsels  into  fierceness :  it 
disorders  our  very  garments,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
horror.    How  abominable  is  it  in  the  soul  then,  when  it 
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appears  so  hideous  even  through  the  bone8»  the  skin, 
and  so  many  impediments  ?  Is  not  he  a  roadman,  that 
has  lost  the  government  of  himself,  and  is  tossed  hither 
and  thither  by  his  fury,  as  by  a  tempest ;  the  executioner 
of  his  own  revenge,  both  with  his  heart  and  hand,  and 
the  murderer  of  his  nearest  friends  ?  The  smallest  matter 
moves  it,  and  makes  us  insociable  and  inaccessible.  It 
does  all  things  by  violence,  as  well  upon  itself  as  others, 
and  it  is,  in  short,  the  master  of  all  passions. 

There  is  not  any  creature  so  terrible  and  dangerous 
by  nature^  bat  it  becomes  fiercer  by  anger.  Not  that 
beasts  have  human  affections,  but  certain  impulses  they 
have^  which  come  very  near  them.  The  boar  foams, 
champs,  and  whets  his  tusks ;  the  bull  tosses  his  horns 
in  the  air,  bounds,  and  tears  up  the  ground  with  his 
feet;  the  lion  roars,  and  swinges  himself  with  his  tail; 
the  serpent  swells,  and  ihcveis:a  ghastly  kind  of  fellness 
in  the  aspect  of  a  mad  dog.  How  great  a  wickedness  is 
it  now  to  indulge  a  violence,  tliat  does  not  only  turn  a 
roan  into  a  beast,  but  makes  even  the  most  outrageous 
of  beasts  themselves  to  be  more  dreadful  and  mischiev- 
ous I  a  vice,  that  carries  along  with  it  ndther  pleasure 
nor  profit,  neither  honour  nor  security,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, destroys  us  to  all  the  comfortable  and  glorious 
purposes  of  our  reasonable  being.  Some  there  are^  that 
will  have  the  root  of  it  to  be  greatness  of  mind.  And 
why  may  we  not  as  well  entitle  impudence  to  courage : 
whereas  the  one  is  proud,  the  other  brave;  the  one  is 
gracious  and  gentle,  the  otlier  rude  and  furious?  At  the 
same  rate  we  may  ascribe  magnanimity  to  avarice, 
luxury,  and  ambition,  which  are  all  but  splendid  impo- 
tencies,  without  measure  and  without  foundation.   There 
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is  nothing  great  but  what  is  virtuous,  nor  indeed  truly 
great)  but  what  is  also  composed  and  quiet.  Anger, 
alas  !  is  but  a  wild  impetuous  blast,  and  empty  tumour, 
the  very  infirmity  of  women  and  children,  a  brawling 
clamorous  evil :  and  the  more  noise  the  less  courage;  as 
we  find  it  commonly,  that  the  boldest  tongues  have  the 
faintest  hearts. 

ANGER    IS    NEITHER    WARRANTABLE,    NOR    USEFUL. 

In  the  first  place^  anger  is  unwarrantable,  as  it  is  un* 
just:  for  it  falls  many  times  upon  the  wrong  person, 
and  discharges  itself  upon  the  innocent,  instead  of  the 
guilty ;  beside  the  disproportion  of  making  the  most 
trivial  ofiences  to  be  capital,  and  punishing  an  inconsi- 
derate word  perhaps  with  torments,  fetters,  infamy,  or 
death.  It  allows  a  man  neither  time,  nor  means  of  de- 
fence, but  judges  a  cause  without  hearing  it,  and  admits 
of  no  mediation.  It  flies  into  the  face  of  truth  itself,  if 
it  be  of  the  adverse  party;  and  turns  obstinacy  in  an 
error,  into  an  argument  of  justice.  It  does  every  thing 
with  a^tation  and  tumult ;  whereas  reason  and  equity 
can  destroy  whole  families,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it, 
even  to  the  extinguishing  of  their  names  and  memories, 
without  any  indecency,  either  of  countenance,  or  action. 

Secondly,  it  is  insociable  to  the  highest  point,  for  it 
spares  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  tears  all  to  pieces,  and 
casts  human  nature  into  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  It 
dissolves  the  bond  of  mutual  society,  insomuch  that  our 
Fery  companions  and  relations  dare  not  come  near  us ; 
It  renders  us  unfit  fi>r  the  ordinary  oflEk^es  of  lif^  for  we 
can  neither  govern  our  tongues,  our  hands,  nor  any  part 
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of  our  body.  It  tramples  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  of  nations,  leaves  every  man  to  be  his  own  carveri 
and  all  things,  public  and  private^  sacred  and  profane^ 
sufier  violence. 

Thirdly,  it  is  to  no  purpose.    It  is  a  sad  thing,  we 
cry,  to  put  up  these  injuries,  and  we  are  not  able  to  bear 
them ;  as  if  any  man  that  can  bear  anger,  could  not 
bear  an  injury,  which  is  much  more  supportable.    You 
will  say,  that  anger  does  some  good  yet,  for  it  keeps 
people  in  awe,  and  secures  a  man  from  contempt;  never 
considering,  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  feared  than 
despised.    Suppose  that  an  angry  man  could  do  as  much 
as  he  threatens ;    the  more  terrible^  he  is  still  the  more 
odious,  and,  on  the  other  side,  if  he  wants  power,  he  is 
the  more  despicable  for  his  anger;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  wretched  than  a  choleric  hofl^  that  makes  a  noise^ 
and  nobody  cares  for  it.     If  anger  should  be  valuable^ 
because  men  are  liraid  of  it,  why  not  an  adder,  a  toad, 
or  a  scorpion  as  well  ?  it  makes  us  lead  the  life  of  gla- 
diators;  we  live,  and  we  fight  together.    We  hate  the 
hiqopy,  deqpise  die  miserably  envy  our  superiors,  insuh 
upon  our  inferiors^  and  there  is  nothing  in  ike  world 
which  we  will  nol  do,  ather  for  pleasure  or  profit.    To 
I  be  angry  at  offenders,  is  to  make  oursdves  the  common 
'  enemies  of  mankind,  which  is  both  weak  and  wicked, 
and  we  may  as  well  be  angry  that  our  thistles  do  not 
bring  forth  apples,  or  that  every  pebble  in  our  ground 
is  not  an  oriental  pearl.     If  we  are  angry,  both  witff 
young  men  and  with  old,  because  they  do  offend,  why 
not  with  infants  too,  beoause  tJhey-  will  oAod  ?    It  it 
laudable  to  Ngoioe  for  any  thhig  thai  is  well  done ;  but^ 
to  bte  tnanfifx)rted  for  anodieK  manV  doing  jili  ie  narrow 
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«nd  sordid.  Nor  is  it  for  the  dignity  of  Tirtae  to  be 
either  angrj,  or  sad.  It  is  with  a  tainted  mind  as  with 
aa  ulcer,  not  only  the  touch,  bat  the  very  offer  at  it 
makes  us  shrink  and  complain ;  when  we  come  once  to 
be  carried  off  from  our  poise^  we  are  lost.  In  the  choice 
of  a  sword,  we  take  care  that  it  be  wieldy,  and  well 
mounted ;  and  it  concerns  as  as  moch  to  be  wary  of 
engaging  in  the  excesses  of  angovemable  passions.  It  ' 
is  not  the  speed  of  a  bcNrse  altogether  that  pleases  as,  | 
unless  we  find  thai  he  can  stop  and  turn  at  pleasure.  It  ^ 
is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  a  kind  of  stumbling,  for  a  man 
to  run  when  he  intends  only  to  walk ;  and  it  behoves  us 
to  have  the  same  coramaad  of  our  mind  that  we  )uive  of 
our  bodies*  Besides  that,  the  greatest  punishment  of  an 
iojttfy  is  the  conscience  of  having  done  it ;  and  no  man 
sufiers  more^  than  he  that  is  turned  over  to  the  pain  of 
a  repentance.  How  much  better  is  it  to  compose  in- 
juries than  to  revenge  them ;  for  it  does  not  only  spend 
time,  but  the  revenge  of  one  injury  ^exposes  us  to  more. 
In  fine,  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  be  angry  at  a  crime,  it  is 
foolish  to  be  angry  vnthout  one. 

But,  may  not  an  honest  man  then  be  allowed  to  be 
angry  at  the  murder  of  his  father,  or  the  ravishing  of 
his  sbter,  or  daugliter,  before  his  foce  ?  No^  not  at  all ; 
I  will  defend  my  parents,  and  I  will  repay  the  injuries 
that  are  done  them;  but  it  is  my  pie^,  and  not  my 
anger,  that  moves  me  to  it.  I  will  do  my  duty  without 
fear  or  confusion ;  I. will  not  rage,  I  will  not  weep,  bat 
diiicharge  the  office  of  a  good  man,,  without  forfeiting 
the  dignity  of  a  man.  If  jmy  father  be  assaulted,  I  will 
endeavour  to  rescue  him ;  if  be  be  killed,  I  will  do  right 
to  his  memory  ;.and  all  this  not  in  any  transport  of  pas* 
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fioDy  but  in  honour  and  consdenee.    Neither  is  th^fe 
$nj  need  of  anger,  where  reason  does  the  same  thing. 
A  man  may  be  temperate^  and  yet  T^oroos,  and  raise 
his  mind  according  to  the  occasioni  more  or  less,  as  a 
stone  is  thrown  according  to  the  diacietion  and  intent  of 
die  caster.    How  outrageous  have  I  seen  pome  people 
fer  the  loss  of  a  monkey,  or  a  spanid?  tfnd  were  it  nd 
a  shame  to  have  the  same  sense  for  a  friend  that  we  have 
ibr  a  puppy,  and  tb  cry  like  children,  bm  much  for  a 
bauble  as  for  the  ruin  of  our  coontiy  ?  th»  is  not  an  ef- 
fect of  reason,  but  of  infimilty.    For  a  man  indeed  to 
expose  his  person  for  his  prince^  or  for  his  pbrents,  okr 
his  friends,  out  of  a  sense  of  honesty,  and  a  judgment  df 
duty,  it  is,  without  dispute^  a  worthy  and  a  glorious  ao> 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  done  then  with  sobriety,  calmness, 
and  resolution.     It  is  high  time  to  convince  the  world  of 
j  the  indignity  and  uselessness  of  this  passion,  when  it  has 
the  authority  and  recommendation  of  no  less  than  Aris- 
totle himself  as  an  afiection  very  much  conducing  to  all 
heroic  actions,  that  require  heat  and  vigour.    Now,  tb 
shew  on  the  other  side^  that  it  is  not  in  any  case  profit^ 
able^  we  shall  lay  opte  die  obsdnate  and  unbridled  mad- 
ness of  it ;  a  wickedness,  neither  sensible  of  infamy,  nor 
of  glory;  without  either  modestj^  or  fear;  and  if  it  passes 
once  from  anger  into  a  hardened  hatred,  it  b  incurable 
It  is  either  stronger  than  reascft^  or  it  is  weaker.     If 
stronger,  there  is  no  contending  with  it ;  if  weaker,  rea» 
son  will  do  the  business  without  it.     Some  will  have  it 
diat  an  angry  man  is  good*natnred  and  sincere^  wherea% 
in  truth,  he  only  lays  himsetf  open  out  of  heedlessnessb 
and  want  of  caudon.    If  it  were  in  itself  good,  t!ie  more 
^  it  the  better;  bat  in  dils  casei  die  more  the  wo^; 
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ilBd  «  wise  man  does  his  duty  without  the  aid  of  any 
Idling  thai  is  ill.  It  is  objected  by  some^  that  those  aro 
ibe  most  generous  creatures  which  are  the  most  prone 
to  ttiger.  But  first,  reaseo  in  aian  is  impetuous  in 
beasts.  Secondly)  without  discipline,  it  nins  into  auda^ 
ciousness  and  temerity ;  over  and  above  that,  the  same 
thing  does  not  help  all.  If  anger  helps  the  lion,  it  is 
ffior  that  saves  the  stag,  swiftness  the  hawk,  and  flight 
Ae  pigeon :  but  man  has  God  for  his  example  (who  i$ 
never  angry),  and  not  the  creatures.  And  yet  it  is  not 
wuss  sometimes  to  ooonterffit  anger,  as  upon  the  stage; 
My,  upon  the  bench,  and  in  the  pulpit,  where  the  imi- 
tation of  it  is  more  eflectual  than  the  thing  itsel£  But 
it  is  a  ffreei  error,  to  tak^  this  passion  either  for  a  com* 
panion  or  for  an  assistant  to  virtue ;  that  makes  a  man 
incapable  of  those  necessary  counsels  by  which  yirtue 
is  to  govern  herselE  Thos^  are  folse  and  inauspicious 
powers,  and  destructive  ef  themselves,  which  arise  only 
§tom  the  aoeession  and  fervour  of  a  disease.  Reason 
|tidges  accordii^  to  right;  anger  will  have  every  thing 
•eem  right  whatever  it  does,  and  when  it  has  once 
fNtcbed  upon  a  mistake,  it  is  never  to  be  convinced,  but 
prefers  a  pertinacy,  even  in  the  greatest  evil,  before  the 
Bosl  necessary  repentance. 

Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  anger  inflames  and 
«nimatca  the  soldier,  that  it  is  a  spur  to  bold  and  ar- 
.dnous  undertakings,  and  that  it  were  better  tomodenite 
than  wholly  suppress  it,  for  fear  of  dissolving  the  spirit 
and  force  of  the  mind.  To  this  I  answer,  that  virtue 
does  not  need  tHe  help  of  vice,  bnt  where  there  is  any 
ardour  of  mind  necessary,  we  may  rouse  ourselv^  9^d 
be  more  or  less  briak  and  vigorous,  as  there  jajoccwpo, 

t2 
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but  all  without  anger  stHL  tt  is  a  mistake,  to  say,  that- 
we  may  make  use  of  anger  as  a  common  soldier,  but  not 
as  a  commander;  for  if  it  hears  reason  and  follows 
orders,  it  is  not  properly  anger;  and  if  it  does  not,  iff 
is  contumadoas  and  mutinous.  By  this  argument,  tf 
man  must  be  angry  to  be  valiant^  covetous  to  be  indus«i> 
trious,  timor6os  to  be  safe,  which  makes  our  reason  coii<^ 
federate  with  our  aflections.  And  it  is  all  one,  whetbev 
passion  be  inconsiderate  without  reason,  or  reason  iiieP 
fectual  without  passion,  since  the  one  cannot  be  withouf 
the  other.  It  is  true,  the  less  the  passion,  the  less  is  the 
mischief  i  for  a  little  passion  is  the  smaller  evil  Nay,  s6 
far  is  H  from  being  of  use  or  advantage  in  the  field,  that 
it  is  the  place  of  all  others  where  it  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous ;  for  the  actions  of  war  are  to  be  managed  with 
*order  and  caution,  not  precipitation  and  fancy :  whereas 
anger  is  heedless  and  heady,  and  the  virtue  only  of  bar- 
iNirous  nations,  which,  though  their  bodies  were  much 
stronger,  and  more  hardened,  were  still  worsted  by  the 
moderation  imd  discipline  of  the  Romans.  There  is 
'not  ifpon  the  tace  of  the  earth  a  bolder,  or  a  more 
indefatigable  nation  than  the  Germans ;  not  a  braver 
upon  a  charge^  not  a  hardier  against  colds  and  beats; 
their  only  delight  and  exercise  it  arms,-  to  the  utter 
Delect  of  all  things  else ;  and  yet,  upon  the  encounter, 
they  are  broken  and  destroyed  through  their  own  ondi^ 
ciplined  temerity,  even  by  the  most  efieminate  of  men. 
The  huntsman  is  not  angry  with  th^wild  boar,  when 
he  either  pursues  or  receives  him ;  a  good  sword-man 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  keeps  himself  upon  bis 
gunrd,  whereas  passion  lays  a  man  open :  nay,  it  is  one 
of  the  prime  lessons  in  a  fencing  school,  to  learn  not  to 
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be  angry.  If  Fabius  had  been  choleric,  Rome  had  been 
lost :  and  before  he  conquered  Hannibal,  he  overcame 
himself.  If  Scipio  had  been  angry,  he  would  never 
have  left  Hannibal  and  his  army  (who  were  the  proper 
objects  of  hia  displeasure),  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
and  so  compass  his  end  by  a  more  temperate  way ;  nay, 
he  was  so  slow,-  thut  it  was  charged  upon  him  for  want 
of  mettle  and  resolution.  And  what  did  the  other  Sci- 
pio? '( Africanus  I  mean).  How  much  time  did  he  spend 
before  Numantia,  to*  the  common  grief  both  of  his 
'Country  and  himself?  though  he  reduced  it  at  last,  by 
-so  miserable  a  famine,  that  the  inhabitants  laid  violent 
^hands  upon  themsdves,  and  left  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  to  survive  the  ruins  of  it.  If  anger  makes  a 
man  fight  better,  so  does  wine,  frenzy,  nay,  and  fear  it- 
self; for  the  greatest  coward  in  despair  does  the  greatest 
wonders*  No  man  is  courageous  in  his  anger,  that 
was  not  so  without  it.  But  put  the  case,  that  anger,  by 
accident,  may  have  done  some  good,  and  so  have  fevers 
removed  some  distempers ;  but  it  is  an  odious  kind  of 
remedy,  that  makes  us  indebted  to  a  disease  for  a.  cure. 
"How  many  men  have  been  preserved  by  poison,  by  a 
fall  from  a  precipice^  by  a  shipwreck,  by  a  tempest? 
Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  are  to  recoounend  th^ 
practice  of  these  experiments?  >  - 

But  in  caM  of  an  exemplary  and  prostitute  dissolution 

-of  manners,  when  Clodins  shall  be  preferred,  and  Citero 

rqected  ;  when  loyalty  shall  be  broken  upon  the  wheel, 

and  treason  sit  triumphant  upon  the  betsoh,  iS:  not  this 

.asobjecttomovetbeeholerofanyvirtiiooainan?   .No^ 

byno means,  virstie will-never  aUow of  the  correcting 

:.of .  oii#.  vice  by  anothesf  .orAthst^anger,  which  ^  the 
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greater  crime  of  the  two»  rfioald  presame  to  piuii»h 
the  less.  It  is  the  natural  property  of  virtue  to  make 
r/'  y  A vvt«:  ^f  '-^  :  a  man  serene  and  cheerfiilt  and  it  is  not  fcr  the  dignity 
j  kJ^-i^^^ju,  I  ^^  ^  philosopher  to  be  transported  either  with  grief  or 
^  1  anger ;  and  then  the  end  of  anger  is  sorrow,  the  constant 
efiect  of  disappointmmit  and  repentance.  Bat  to  my 
purpose — ^if  a  man  should  be  aqgiy  at  wickedness*  the 
greater  the  wickedness  is»  the  greater  most  be  his  anger ; 
and  so  long  as  there  is  wickedness  in  the  world,  he  must 
never  be  pleased ;  which  makes  bis  quiet  dependent  upon 
the  humour  or  manners  of  others.  There  passes  not « 
day  over  our  heads,  but  he  that  is  choleric  ahall  have 
some  cause  or  other  of  displeasure,  either  from  men, 
accidents,  or  business.  He  shall  never  stir  out  of  his 
bottse^  but  he  shall  meet  with  criminals  of  all  sorts,  pro- 
digal,  impudent,  covetous,  perfidious,  contentious ;  chit 
dren  persecuting  their  parents,  parents  cursing  their 
children;  the  innocent  accused,  theddinquent  acquittedt 
and  the  judge  practising  that  in  his  chan>ber,  which  he 
condemns  opon  the  bench :  in  fine^  whoever  there  are 
men  there  are  fisults ;  and,  upon  these  terms*  Socrates 
himself  should  never  bring  the  same  comrtenance  home 
again  that  hecarried  out  with  him. 

If  anger  were  saflferable  in  any  case^  it  m^ht  be  al- 
lowed against  an  incorrigible  criminal  under  the  band 
of  justice;  but  ponishment  is  not  matter  <^ai]^Br9  but 
of  caution.  The  law  is  without  passion,  and  strikes  ma- 
le&etors  as  we  do  serpents  isnd  venomous  creaturas,  fiv 
lear  of  greater  mischief*  It  is  not  for  the  digiuqr  of  a 
judges  when  lie  oomea  to  pronounce  the  fatal  .eentaaos^ 
to  e9:press  any  motions  of-  anger  in  his  looks»  wioids,  or 
fcr  lie  ffwufaKna  thy  <gif%  aolthe.ioaB;  and 
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IpDks  upon  .the  wickedness  without  anger,  as  he  does 
upon  the  prosp^trity  of  wicked  men  without  envy.    But 
though  he  be  not  angry,  I.  would  have  him  a  little 
moved,  in  point  of  humanity ;  but  yet  without  any  o& 
fence  either  to  his. place  or  wisdom.     Our  passions  vary, ' 
but  reason  is  eqiial ;  and  it  were  a  great  folly  for  that 
which  is  stable,  faithful,  and  sound,  to  repair  for  suc- 
cour to  that  which  is  uncertain,  &lse,  and  distempered. 
If  the  offender  b(9  inpurable^  take  him  out  of  the  world, 
that  if  he  will  not  be  good,  he  may  cease  to  be  evil ; 
but  this  must  be  without  anger  too.    Does  any  man 
hate  an  ars),  .or  a  leg,  when  he  cuts  k  off?  or  reckon 
that  a  passion,  which  is  only  a  miserable  cure?    We 
knock  mad  dpgs  on  the  head,   and  remove  scabbed 
sheep  out  of  the  ffdd;  mA  this  is  not  anger  still,  but 
r^son^  to  separate,  the  sick  from  the  sound.    Justice 
cannot  be  angry;  nor  is  U^ere.  any  need  of  an  angry 
magistrate,  for  the  punishnient  of  foolish  and  wicked 
men.    The  power  of  life  and  death  must  not  be  ma^ 
naged  with  passion.    We^give  a  horse  the  spur,  that  is 
resti£^  orja^jsh,  and  tries  to  cast  his  rider;  but  this  is 
without  anger  too»  and  only  to  take  down  his  stomach, 
and  bring  him:by  c9rKctipn  to  obedience. 

It  is  true,  thi|t  correction  is  Qec^ssary,  yet  within 
reason  and  b^fin^s;  for,  it  d^fes  pot  hart,  but  profit  us 
under  an  ^appearance  of  l^rm.  Ill  dispositions  in  the 
mind  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  those  in  the  body ;  .(he  - 
physician  first  trie^  purging  apd  abstinence ;  if  this  will 
npt  do»  he  proceeds  to  bleeding,  nay,  to  dismembering, 
rather  than  fiiil;  for  there  is  ao  operation  too  severe 
that  ^ds  in  het^    Tb^.public  joagistrate  b^ns  with 
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ftiid  hk  bosinm  is»  to  beget  a  del estadon 
ibr  Ticc^  and  a  feneration  tar  virf ne ;  from  thence,  if 
need  bc^  be  adTance*  to  admonition  and  reproach,  and 
then  to  ponishments;  bat  moderate,  and  revocable^ 
nole«  the  wickejdneift  be  incnrable»  and  then  the  pa- 
nifthment  most  be  to  too.  There  is  only  this  difference, 
the  physician,  when  be  cannot  save  his  patient's  liGe^ 
endeavours  to  make  his  death  easy  ;  bat  the  magistrate 
aggravates  the  death  of  the  criminal  with  infamy  and 
disgrace,  not  as  deUghting  in  the  severity  of  it  (for  no 
good  man  can  be  so  barbarous  \,  bot  for  example,  and 
to  the  end  that  they  that  will  do  no  good  living,  may 
do  sDi:!e  dead.  The  end  of  all  correction  is,  either  the 
amendment  of  wicked  men,  or  to  prevent  the  influence 
of  ill  example :  for  men  are  punished  with  a  respect  to 
the  future^  not  to  expiate  oflences  committed,  but  for 
fear  of  worse  to  come.  Public  oflenders  most  be  a  ter- 
ror to  others ;  but  still,  all  this  while,  the  power  of  life 
and  death  must  not  be  managed  with  passion.  The 
medicine^  in  the  mean  timc^  must  be  suited  to  the 
disease:  infiimy  cores  one^  pain  another,  exile  cures  a 
tbirdf  beggary  a  fourth,  bat  there  are  some  that  are 
only  to  be  cored  by  the  gibbet.  I  would  be  no  more 
angry  with  a  thie(  or  a  trsitor,  than  I  am  with  myself 
when  I  open  a  vein.  All  punishment  b  bot  a  moral,  or 
icivil  remedy.  I  do  hot  do  any  thing  that  is  very  ill, 
biit  yet  I  tranigress  often.  Try  me  first  with  a  private 
reprehension,  then  with  a  poblic ;  if  that  irill  not  server 
see  what  banishment  will  do;  if  not  that  either,  load  me 
with  chains,  lay  me  in'|lriion;  bat  if  I  should  prove 
racked,  eyep  far  tnAeisum  mktp  wad  le»ve  no  hope  of 
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reclaiming  me»  it  would  be  a  kind  of  mercj  to  destroy  me. 
Vice  is  incorporated  with  me,  and  there  is  no  remedy, 
bat  the  taking  of  both  away  together  ;  bot  still,  without 
anger. 

ANGEB  IN  GENERAL.  WITH  THE  DANGER  AND 
EFFECTS  OF  IT. 

There  is  no  surer  argument  of  a  great  mind,  than 
not  to  be  transported  to  anger  by  any  accident :  the 
clouds  and  the  tempests  are  formed  below,  but  all  above 
is  quiet  and  serene,  which  is  the  emblem  of  a  brave  man, 
that  suppre88t*8  all  provocations,  and  lives  within  him- 
ael(  modest,  venerable^  and  composed :  whereas  anger 
is  a  turbulent  humour,  which  at  first  dash  casts  off  all 
shame,  n-ithout  any  regard  to  order,  measure,  or  good 
manners,  transporting  a  man  into  misbecoming  vio- 
lences, with  his  tongue,  his  hands,  and  every  part  of  his 
body.  And  whoever  considers  the  foulness  and  the  bru- 
tality of  this  vice,  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
such  monster  in  nature,  as  one 'man  raging  against 
another,  and  labouring  to  sink  that  which  can  never 
be  drowned,  but  with  himself  for  company.  It  renders 
lis  incapable  either  of  discourse^  or  of  other  common 
duties.  It  is  of  all  passions  the  most  powerful :  for  it 
makes  a  man  that  is  in  love  to  kill  his  mistress ;  the 
ambitious  man  to  trample  upon  his  honours,  and  the 
covetous  to  throw  away  his  fortune.  There  is  not  any 
mortal  that  lives  free  from  the  danger  of  it,  for  it  makes 
even  the  heavy  and  the  good-natured  to  be  fierce  and 
outrageous :  it  invafies  us  like  a  pestilence^  the  lusty  as 
well  as  the  weak;  and  it  is  not  either  strength  of  body, 
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or  a  good  die|»  that  can  secure  nsaj^st  it;  nay,  the 
karnedett,  and  men  otherwise  of  exemplary  sobriety^ 
are  ii^sted  with  it  It  is  so  potent  a  passion,  that 
Socrates  durst  not  trust  himself  with  it.  <^  Sirrah/'  says 
be  lo  his  man,  "  now  would  I  beat  you,  if  I  were  not 
angry  with  you/'  There  is  no  age,  or  sect  of  men,  that 
escapes  it.  Other  vices  take  us  one  by  one,  but  this  like 
an  epidemical  contagion,  sweeps  all ;  men,  women,  and 
chiklreo,  princes  and  beggars  are  carried  away  with  it 
in  shoals  aud  troops,  as  one  man.  It  was  never  seen 
diat  a  whole  nation  was  in  love  with  one  woman,  or 
unanimously  bent  upon  onevice,  but  here  aud  there,  some 
particular  men  are  tainted  with  some  particular  crimes  : 
whereas  in  anger^  a  single  word  many  times  inflames 
the  whole  multitude^  and  men  betake  themselves  pre- 
sently to  fire  and  sword  upon  it ;  the  rabble  take  upon 
them  to  fpve  laws  to  their  gover^iors,  the  common 
soldiers  to  their  officers,  to  the  ruin,,  not  only  of  private 
fiimilies,  but  of  kingdoms,  turning  their  arms  against 
their  own  leaders,  and  chusing  their  own  generals. 
There  is  no  public  council,,  no  putting  of  things  to  the 
Tote^  but,  in  a  rag^  the  mutineers  divide  from  the 
senate^  name  their  head,  force  the  nobility  into  their  oto 
houses,  and  put  them  to  death  with  their  own  hands. 
The  laws  of  nations  are  violated,  the  persons  of  public 
ministers  affironted,  whole  cities  infected  with  a  general 
madness,  and  no  respite  allowed  for  the  abatement  or 
discussing  of  this  public  tumour.  The  ships  are  crowd- 
ed with  tumultuary  soldiers ;  and,  in  this  rude  and  ilt- 
boding  n^anner  they  march,  and  act  under  the  conduct 
oi^ly  of  their  own  passions.  Whatever  comes  n^t 
serves  them  for  arms,  until  at  last  they  pay  for  their  lir 
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€entiou8  rasbnest*  witfa  the  ghue^ter  of  the  whole  party: 
this  is  the  event  of  a  heady  and  inconsiderate  war. 
When  men's  minds  are  struck  with  the  opinion  of  an 
injury,  they  fall  on  immediately  wheresoever  their  pas<^ 
sion  leads  them,  without  either  order,  fear,  or  caution; 
provokii^  their  own  mischief;  never  at  rent  until  they 
come  to  blows,  and  pursuing  their  revenge  even  with 
their  bodies  upon  the  points  of  tlieir  enemies'  weapons. 
$0  that  the  finger  itself  is  much  more  hurtful  to  us 
than  the  injury  that  provokes  it ;  for  the  one  is  bounded^ 
)>nt  where  the  other  will  stop,  no  man  living  knowq. 
.There  are  no  greater  slaves  certainly,  than  those  that 
serve  aqger,  &r  they  improve  their  misfortunes  by  a^ 
impatience  moi»4o>upportaUe  than  the  calamity  tba( 
caufes  iL 

Nor  dees  it  rise  by  d^eea,  as  other  passions,  bpt 
flashes  like  gunpowder,  blowing  ,up  all  in  a  moment 
.Neither  does  it  only  press  to  the  mark,  but  overbear 
«very  thing  in  the  way  to  it.  Other  vices  drive  us,  bujt 
Ihis  hurries  us  heaulong;  other  pasniqn^  stand  firm 
Xhemselves,  though  perhigis  we  cannot  resist  them, 
but  this  consumes  and  deatroys  itself:  it  tails  Uke  thunr 
4er,  or  a  tempest,  with  an  irrevocable  violence,  tbatygar 
liken  strength  in  the  passage^  and  (then  evaporates  in  the 
conclusion.  Other  vices  are  unreasonable^  but  this  is 
.unheidthiiil  too.;  other  disteqpera.haYe  th^r  intervals 
and  degree^  but  in  this  we  4ire  throvfn  down  as  from 
0L  precipice:  there  is  not  any  thing  ao..amiiaing  to 
^otberf,  or  «o  desfnicti?e  to  itsdf ;  so  prood  ^d  insolqEit 
if  it  fuu^fVB^^  or  so  .extfav^gant^if  it  be  disappointed* 
JHq,  iqf(id#e  jdisp^urf ges  it,  ai)d  ,^  wf|it  of  piitex.  mat- 
utar  4o4iKNrk  i«lin,itMh  Iwil  .qRoii,  it^el^  wd  let  the 
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groond  be  ever  so  trmal,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  wildest 
outrage   imaginable.      It  spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
quality.     Some  people  would  be  luxurious,  perchance, 
but  that  they  are  poor ;    and  others  lazy  if  they  were 
not  perpetually   kept  at  work.      The  simplicity  of  a 
country  life  keeps  many  men,  in  ignorance  of  the  frauds 
and  impieties  of  courts  and   camps:    but  no  nation, 
or  condition  of  men,  is  exempt  from  the  impi^ions  of 
anger,  and  it  is  equally  dangerous  as  well  in  war  as  in 
peace.    We  find  that  elephants  will  be  made  familiar, 
bulls  will  su£kr  children  to  ride  upon  their  backs  aiid 
play  with  their  horns,  bears  and  lions  by  good  usage 
will  be  brought  to  fawn  upon  their  masters :  how  despe- 
rate a  madness  b  it  then  for  men,  after  (he  reclaiming  of 
the  fiercest  of  beasts,  and  the  bringing  of  them  to' be 
tractable  and  domestic,  to  become  yet  worse  than  beasts 
to  one  another?  Alexander  had  two  friends,'Gl]rtus  and 
Lysimachus,  the  one  he  exposed  to  a  lion,  the  other' to 
himself;   and  he  that  was  turned  loose  to  the  beast 
escaped.    Why  do  we  not  rather  make  the  best  of  a 
short  life^  and  render  ourselves  amiable  to  all  while  we 
live,  and  desirable  when  we  die? 

Let  us  bethink  ourselves  of  our  mortality,  and  not 
squander  away  the  little  time  that  we  have  upon  animosi- 
ties and  feuds,  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  at  an  end.  Had 
we  not  better  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  our  own  life,  than  be 
still  contriving  how  to  gall  and  torment  another's  ?  In 
all  our  brawlings  and  contentions,  never  so  much  as 
dreaming  of  our  weakness.  Do  we  not  know  that  these 
implacable  enmities  of  ours  Ke  at  the  mercy  of  a  fever^ 
or  any  petty  accident  to  disappoitit  ?  our  iate  is  at  hand, 
and  the  very  hour'  that  we  have  set  for  another  man's 
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dealfay  may,  pendTenture,  lie  prevented  by  our  own. 
What  is  it  that  we  make  ail  this  btutle  for,  and  so  need- 
lessly £sqnict  oor  minds?  We  are  offended  with  onr  ser- 
vants, our  masters,  our  princes,  our  clients:  it  is  bat  a 
little  patience^  and  we  shall  be  all  of  us  equal ;  so  that 
there  is  no  need  tither  of  ambushes,  or  combats.  Oor 
wrath  cannot  go  beyond  death ;  and  death  will  most  un- 
doubtedly come,  whether  we  be  peevish  or  quiet  It  is 
time  lost  to  take  pains  to  do  that,  wbidi  will  infiEtllibly  be 
done  without  us.  But,  suppose  that  we  would  only  have 
#ur  enemy  banished,  disgraced,  or  damaged,  let  his  pn- 
nisliment  be  more  or  less,  it  is  yet  too  long  either  for 
Inm  to  be  inhumanly  tormented,  or  for  us  ourselves  to 
be  most  barbarously  pleased-  with  it  It  holds  in  anger 
as  in  mourning,  it  must  and  will  at  last  fiiU  of  itsdf;  let 
IIS  look  to  it  then  beti^ies,  for  when  it  is  once  come  to 
an  ill  habit,  we  shall  never  want  matter  to  f^  it;  and 
it  is  much  better  to  overcome  our  passions  than  to  be 
overcome  by  them:  some  way  or  other,  either  our  pa- 
rents, children,  servants,  iscquaintances,  or  strangers, 
will  be  continually  vexing  us.  We  are  tossed  hither 
and  thither  by  our  affiM^tions,  like  a  feather  in  a  storm, 
and  by  fresh  provocations  the  madness  becomes  perpe^ 
tuaL  Miserable  creatures!  that  «rer  our  precious 
hours  should  be  so  ill  employed  I  how  prone  and  eager 
are  we  in  our  hatred,  and  how  badcward  in  our  love ! 
Were  it  not  much  better  now  to  be  making  of  friend- 
ships, pacifying  of  enemies,  doing  of  good  offices,  both 
public  and  private^  than  to  be  still  meditating  of  mischief^ 
and  designing  how  to  wound  cme  man  in  his  fiune,  an* 
other  in  his  fortune,  a  third  in. his  person?  the  one  being 
no  easy,  innocent  and  safe,  andtfae-otber  so  difficult/  im* 
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pioos,  and  hiizardoM  Najl^  tekearjMD  ia  dNMia,  and* 
at  the  foot  of  bis  €ippr4moit,  howmmjf  am  thew,  wKo^ 
•Mi  in  tbt*  case^  bare  auinwd  thwaaeittg  in  tfir  Iteat  of 
tlieir  violtoce  ofion  olherB? 

Thb  ttQtractable  passion  k  ttoch  mora  caiHy  lUf>t 
ov^than  governed  when  U  is  onee  admkted ;  for  the 
stronger  will  give  laws  u> the  weaker;  and  make  reinaa 
a'slave  to  the  appMite^  It  carries  ns  heaiUong,  and,  in 
the  conras  of  our  faiy»  we  have  no  more  command  of 
ear  minds,  than  we  have  of  our  bodies  down  a  precipice 
when  fhe^  are  ones  in  motion,  there  is  no  stop  until 
they  come  to  the  bottom.  Not  hot  that  it  is  possible  for 
n  man  to  be  warm  in  winter,  and  not  to  sweat  in  snakes 
mer,  either  by  the  beoefit  of  the  place,  or  the  hardiness 
of  the  body,  and,  in  like  manner^  we  may  provide 
against  anger,  dut,  certain  it  is,  that  virtue  and  vice 
can  never  agree  in  the  same  sutgect ;  and  one  Aay  heas 
well  a  sick  man  and  a  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  a  good 
man  and  an  angry.  Beside^  if  we  will  needs  be  quaiw 
rdsomc^  it  most  be  with  our  superior,  our  equa^  or  in«r 
fiudor.  To  contend  with  our  superiors  is  felly  and  madr 
ness,  with  our  equals  it  is  doubtful  and  dangerous,  and 
with  our  inferiors  it  is  base.  Mor  does  any  man  know 
but  that  he  that  ia  now  our  enemy,  may  come  bereaifter 
to  be  our  friend,  over  and  above  the  reputation  of  cle* 
money  and  good-nature.  And  what  can  be  more  ho* 
nourabie^  or  comfortable,  than  to  exduwge  a  feud  for  a 
friendship?  The  people  of  Rome  never  had  more  frith- 
fid  allies  than  those  that  were  at  first  the  most  obstinate 
enemies:  neither  had  the  Roman  empire  ever  arrived  at 
that  height  of  power,  if  Providence  had  not  mingled 
the  TUnqniahed  with  the  conquerors.  There  is  an  end  of 
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lli6coiiti»t  ^hen  oneslde  d^deits  it,  ^a  that  the  pajnng  of 
mig^  with  b^^fits  piits  a  period  to  the  controversy. 
Boty  hdweveir  tf  it  be  ovr  fortune  to  transgressi  let  not 
our  anger  descend  to  the  children,  friends,  or  reladdns^ 
even  of  out  bitterlSst  enemlea.    The  Very  cruelty  of  Sylla 
was  heightened  by  that  instance  of  incapacitating  the 
lAiie  of  the  proscribed.    It  is  idhiiman  to  intail  the 
hatred  We  have  for  the  father  upod  his  posterity.     A 
good  and  a  wise  man  is  not  to  be  ah  enemy  of  wicked 
men,  bht  a  reprover  of  them ;  and  he  is  to  look  upon  aH 
the  drunkards,  the  lustful,  the  thankless,  covetous,  and 
ambitious,  that  he  meets  with,  1)0  otherwise  than  as  a 
Iriiysidan  looks  upon  his  patients;  for  he  that  will  be 
adgry  with  any  man,  must  be  displeased  with  all ;  which 
were  as  ridieulous,  as  to  qukrrel  with  a  body  for  stum^ 
bling  in  the  dark ;  with  anh  that  is  deaf  for  tiot  doing  as 
you  bid  him ;   or  with  a  School-boy,  for  loving  his  play 
better  than  his  book.     Democritus  laughed,  and  Hera'- 
clitus  wept,  at  the  fblly  and  wickedness  of  the  world,  but 
we  never  read  of  an  angry  philosopher. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  roost  detestable  of  vices,  even 
compared  with  the  worst  of  them.  Avarice  scrapes  and 
gathers  together,  that  which  somebody  may*be  the  bet- 
ter for:  but  anger  lashes  out  and  no  man  comes  off 
gratis.  An  angry  master  makes  one  servant  run  away, 
and  another  hang  himself;  and  his  choler  causes  him 
much  greater  loss  than  he  suffered  in  the  occasion  of  it. 
It  is  the  cause  of  mourning  to  the  father,  and  of  divorce 
'to  the  husband ;  it  makes  the  magistrate  odious,  and 
gives  the  candidate  a  repulse.  And  it  is  worse  thati 
luxury  too^  which  only  aims  at  its  proper  pleasure; 
whereas  the  fither  is  bent  upon  another  body*s  pain. 


theteciiritjr 
cliat 
who  ID  bit 
by  a 
tfatf  lie  wnmid  vouchsafe 
tc  M»f«  of  t««  «f  ihm  into  Us  serrioe^  and  leave  the 
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alain  before  his  face,  and  left  him  their  bodies.     But 
Xerxes  dealt  a  little  better  with  Pythius^  who  had  five 
sons,  and  desired  only  one  of  them  for  himself.     Xerxes 
bid  him  take  his  choice  and  he  named  the  eldest,  whom 
he  immediately  commanded  to  be  cut  in  halves,  and  one 
half  of  the  body  to  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  way,  when 
his  army  was  to  pass  betwixt  them.     Undoubtedly  a 
most  auspicious  sacrifice;   but  he  came  afterward  to  the 
end  that  he  deserved,  for  he  lived  to  see  that  prodigious 
power  scattered  and  broken,  and  instead  of  military  and 
victorious  troops,   to   be  encompassed  with  carcasses. 
But  these,  you  will  say,  were  only  barbarous  princes, 
that  knew  neither  civility  nor  letters;  and  these  savage 
cruelties  will  be  imputed  perchance  to  their  rudeness  of 
manners  and  want  of  discipline.     But  what  will  you  say 
then  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  was  trained  up  under 
the  institution  of  Aristotle  himself,  and  killed  Clytus,  his 
favourite  and  schoolfellow,  with  his  own  hand,  under 
his  own  roof,  and  over  the  freedom  of  a  cup  of  wine  ? 
And  what  was  his  crime  ?    he  was  loth  to  degenerate 
from  a  Macedonian  liberty  in  a  Persian  slavery,  that  is 
to  say,  he  could  not  flatter.      Lysimachus,  another  of 
bis  friends,  he  exposed  to  a  lion ;  and  this  very  Lysima- 
chus after  he  had  escaped  this  danger,  was  never  the 
more  merciful,  when  he  came  to  reign  himself;   for  he 
cut  off  the  ears  and  nose  of  his  friend  Telesphorus,  and 
when  he  had  disfigured  him,  that  he  had  no  longer  the 
face  of  a  m*an,  he  threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  and  there 
kept  him  to  be  shewed  for  a  monster,  as  a  strange  sigh^. 
The  place  was  so  low,  that  he  was  fain  to  creep  upon  all 
four,  and  his  sides  were  galled  too  with  the  straitness  of 
it.     In  this  misery  he  lay  half  famished  in  his  own 
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Cth»  so  oifio«s»  90  terrMc^  and  to  kMidisoiiie  a  npeetwds, 
Aaft  the  horror  of  hk  conditioii  had  even  exdngaiBhed 
wR  pitT  for  hhn.  Xothhig  was  ever  io  uHke  a  man,  as 
the  poor  wretch  that  solfered  this,  saving  the  tyrant  that 
acted  it. 

Nor  did  th»  merciless  hardness  onlj  exeidse  itself 
among  fixc^ners,  but  the  fierceness  of  their  outrnges 
and  panishments  as  weU  as  their  vices,  hnke  in  upon 
AeRaasani.  C.  Marias,  thai  had  his  staCne  set  «p every 
vrhert^and  wasadoredas  agod:  L.  SyUa  coasmanded 
hk  bimes  to  be  brokeis  his  ejes  to  be  pvt  ont,  his  hands 
to  be  cat  off,  and,  as  if  every  wonnd  had  been  a  seven! 
death,  his  body  to  be  lota  lA  pieces,  and  CaliUnewaa 
(he  exccfitioner.  A  cmdty,  that  was  cmly  fit  ibr  Marina 
to  sofler,  SyHa  to  coaunand,  and  Catiline  to  aot;  bol 
most  dishonovrdde  and  &tal  to  the  oonunonwealth,  to 
Uk  indiftrently  opoa  the  sword's  pmnto  both  of  cit«ils 

It  vraa  a  severe  iastanoe^  that  of  Piso  too:  A  soldier 
that  h«l  leave  to  go  abroad  with  his  comrade,  csme 
back  to  the  camp  at  his  time  bat  wilhoat  his  ooa^pa- 
nion ;  Fiso  condemns  him  to  die^  as  if  he  had  killed 
him,  and  appcHnts  a  oenturkm  to  aee  the  cKcciition. 
Jnst  as  the  headsman  was  ready  to  do  his  oAoe^  the 
other  soldier  appeared,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  Add, 
and  die  centiurioD  bid  the  ezecotioner  hold  his  hand : 
hereopoo  Piso,  in  a  rage,  momits  the  tribonal,  and  \ 
tences  aD  three  to  death:  the  one  because  fie  was  < 
demned*  the  other  because  it  was  for  his  sake  that  hk 
fellow-soldier  was  condeauied,  and  the  centurion  fer  not 
obeying  the  order  of  his  superior.  An  ingenious  piece 
of  inhumanity,  to  oontrive  how  to  make  three  criminals, 
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where  eflfectually  there  were  none.  There  was  a  Per- 
nan  king,  that  caused  the  noses  of  a  whole  nation  to  be 
cut  off^  and  they  were  to  thank  him  that  he  spared  their 
heads.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  Macrobii  (if  Providence  had  not  hindered  it),  fer 
the  freedom  they  used  to  Cambyses's  ambassadors,  in 
not  accepting  the  slavish  terms  that  were  offered  them. 
Tbis  put  Cambyses  into  such'  a  rage,  that  he  presently 
listed  into  his  service  every  man  that  was  able  to  bear 
arms;  and  without  either  provisions,  or  guides,  marched( 
immediately  through  dry  and  barren  deserts,  and  where 
nlsver  any  man  had  passed  before  hiih;  t!o  take  his  re-^ 
vetige.  Bdbre  he  wiis  a  thi^  part  o^  the  way  his  pro- 
visions fioled  him ;  his  men,  at  firs^  made  shift  with  the 
btids  of  trees,  boiled  le^tihef,  and  the  like,  but  soon  afiier 
ther^  was  not  so  much  as  a  root,  or  a  plant,  to  be  gotten, 
nor  a  living  creature  to  be  seen ;  and  then,  by  lot,  every' 
ttoth'  man  was  to  die,  for  a  nouHshment  to  the  r^t, 
iifhich  wad  stih  worse  thiEUi  the  famine ;  blit  yet  this  pas- 
sionate king  went!  on  so  far,  until  one  part  of  his  army 
i^as'  lost,  and  the  other  deVoiii^ed,  and  unti!  He  feai^ed 
that  h6  himseff  might  come  to  be  served  with  the  same 
sauce.  So  th&t  at  hA  he  ordered  a  retreat,  wanting  lio' 
delicates  all  this  while  for  hunsl^If,  while  his  soldiers 
wer^  taking  theii  chance' whO  should  dl6  itiis^able^  o^  live 
Worse.  Here  was  an  an^r  tdc^n  up  against  a  whole 
liation',  that'  neither  deserved' dliy  iSfrom  him,  no/ was 
tcr  ibucb!  U  knowti  to  hmi. 
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7TL  r-rr.^-iy  cioi^ri^?  a5D  occasions  or 

X\QZML 

I V  1-a  ▼i^Ler.r:'  iZiz*  cf  Hi  ««  meet  with  many 
O0C--  -.«   :c  ir.nJjO*  tr*i  dl-r 'caaire,  bolh  great  and 

trrr :  jiX  a  -ij  ^\i  >?e^  I  .:  trorn  cco,  or  thing?,  we 

kxi£  ?>  :-:  CL1.5C  cc  olcT  f.  r  o:Saioe;  as  a  man  rnuft 

esztfr:  v  ":*£  j:>c.=c-  ii^lied,  arrd  crovded,  in  a  popakNis 

err.     v  f  HAT  ii.Ti  >»  ocr  expcctauoa,  another  delays 

i'z  LiJ,  J  rr.rj  iH~r  ->K  D-<  sjcceed  to  our  visb,  wc 

r-rv5%=«-  J   i:--  on.  €!.■:- £T  ifV.  ibe  per&oo,  the  bosines% 

i.irf  t-l:..  :•::  ixz^z>e^  x  xj^vts.     Some  men  valoe 

li^ac'*^  -  r*  TTKQ  d«r  wit,  aod  will  never  fergire  any 

%  7*1  i!:::c  7  ':Cfoi^  so  knea  it ;   oehers  are  inflamed  by 

T  .'i£ :  iz\  «c:=sr  ixe  i*.^e»pcred  by  sfckness,  weariness^ 

WTj  ; :     ,rv  ■ :  'Td,  c*r&»  ic     S^cre  are  prone  to  it  by  heat 

cz  i:"-*^r  :*.c:   ha:  Kjodst,  cry,  and  coW  complexionSy 

ir»  !!•:•-;  I^  a£  ic^  C5ci«5r  afecti.xa.,  as  sospicion,  despair, 

v^"*  i*i."«..:>T,  ic-     Bcs  B»st  of  our  quarrds  are  of  our 

<^-  crcirvTX-     CVse  wtiie  we  snspect  upon  mistake, 

iTvi  xrcibir  wLJe  we  irake  a  greater  matter  of  trifles. 

To  SIT  :i«  trs-isi.  =2iMl  of  those  ikii^  that  exasperate 

c«s  ATv  ri:l«'T  5sr  ects  ct  di«gi2St  than  e€  misdiie£    There 

is  a  liT^  xiztrtsxe  betwixt  opposing  a  man's  satis&c- 

tuxi,  ar^  ojc  i55l>dr.e  it ;  betwixt  ta^u^g  •'^Jt  «nd  not 

C.^lr^:  be:  wc  rxioa  upon  dccying  and  deferring  as 

ibe  sis:e  lii-r^-  an*!  irterpret  arother's  being  for  himsd^ 

as  IT  h<  wvre  ic*i<*>^  '»-     ^*y»  '"^  ^^  many  times  cn- 

tcftjJr.  an  III  c^rlrioa  of  well-doing,  and  a  p>od  one  of 

tSe  <v>n:rarT :   and  we  hate  a  man  for  doing  that  very 

:!ai.g  which  wc  sboiikl  hate  him  for  on  the  other  side^ 
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if  he  did  not  do  it.  We  take  it  ill  to  be  opposed,  when 
there  is  a  father,  perhaps  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  in  the 
case  against  us,  when  we  should  rather  love  a  man  for 
it,  and  only  wish  that  he  could  be  honestly  of  our  party. 
We  approve  of  the  fact,  and  detest  the  doer  of  it.  It  is 
a  base  thing  to  hate  the  person  whom  we  cannot 
but  commend ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  yet,  if  we 
hate  him  for  the  very  thing  that  deserves  commendation. 
The  things  that  we  dciiire,  if  they  be  such  as  cannot  be 
given  to  one,  without  being  taken  away  from  another, 
must  needs  set  those  people  together  by  the  ears,  that 
desire  the  same  thing.  One  man  has  a  design  ■ii^on  my 
mistress,  another  upon  mine  inheritance,  and  that  which 
should  make  friends,  makes  enemies;  our  being  all  of  a 
mind.  The  general  cause  of  anger  is,  the  sense,  or  opi-  • 
nion  of  an  injury ;  that  is,  the  opinion  either  of  an  in-  ' 
jury  simply  done,  or  of  an  injury  done  which  we  have.' 
not  deserved.  Some  are  naturally  given  to  anger,  otheiyi 
are  provoked  to  it  by  occasion;  the  anger  of  women  and 
children  is  commonly  sharp,  but  not  lasting;  old  men 
are  rather  querulous  and  peevish.  Hard  labour,  dis« 
eases,  anxiety  of  thought,  and  whatsoever  hurts  the 
body,  or  the  mind,  disposes  a  mau  to  bo  froward,  but 
ive  must  not  add  fire  to  fire. 

He  that  duly  considers  the  sub^^ct-matter  of  all  con- 
troversies and  quarrels,  will  fiiid  them  low  and  mean, 
not  worth  the  thought  of  a  generous  mind;  but  the 
greatest  noise  of  all  is  pAjout  money.  This  ia  iti  that  sets 
fethers  and  childreu  together  by  the  ears,  husbands  and 
wiv^  and  n^kes  way  for  sword  and  pioi^oa :  this  is  it 
that  tires  our  courts  of  justice,  earages  our  prinoes,  and 
Iay»  cities  in  the  dust,  to  seek  for  gold  and  silver  in  the 
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ruins  of  them.  This  is  it  that  finds  work  for  t^e  jud^ 
to  determine  which  side  iis  least  in  the  wrong;  and 
whose  is  the  most  plausible  avarice,  the  plaintiff's,  or  the 
defendant's :  and  what  is  it  that  we  contend  for  all  this 
while,  but  those  baubles  that  make  us  cry,  when  wp 
should  laugh  ?  To  see  a  rich  old  cuff,  that  has  nobody 
to  leave  his  estate  to,  break  his  heart  for  a  handful  o^ 
dirt,  and  a  gouty  usurer,  that  has  no  other  use  of  bif 
'fingers  left  him  but  to  count  withal,  to  see  him,  I  s^y^ 
in  the  extremity  of  his  fit,  wrangling  for  the  odd  money 
in  his  interest : — if  all  that  is  precious  in  nfiture  were 
gathered  iiito  one  mass,  it  were  not  wo^  the  trouble  of 
a  sober  mind.  It  were  endless  to  run  over  all  those 
ridiculous  passions  that  are  moved  about  meats  and 
drinks,  and  the  matter  of  our  luxury;  nay,  about  words, 
looks,  actions,  jealousies,  mistakes,  which  are  all  of  them 
as  contemptible  fooleries  as  those  very  baubles  that  chilr 
dren  scratch  and  cry  for.  There  is  nothing  great,  or 
serious,  in  all  that  which  we  keep  up  such  a  clutter 
about;  the  madness  of  it  is,  that  we  set  too  great  a  value 
upon  trifles.  One  man  flies  out  upon  a  salute,  a  letter, 
A  speech,  a  question,  a  gesture,  a  wink,  a  look.  An 
action  moves  one  man,  a  word  affects  another;  one  man 
Is  tender  of  his  family,  another  of  his  person ;  one  sets 
up  for  an  orator,  another  for  a  philosopher ;  this  man 
wiU  not  bear  pride,  nor  that  man  opposition.  He  that 
plays  tjhe  tyrant  at  home,  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  abroad. 
45ome  take  oflfence  if  one  man  ask  a  favour  of  them,  and 
others  if  he  does  not.  Every  man  has  his  weak  side,  let 
US  learn  which  that  is,  and  tfeikd  care  of  it;  for  the  same 
thing  does  not  work  upon  all  men  alike.  We  are 
itioved  like  beasts,  at  the  idle  appearance  of  things;  and 
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Ih^  fiiercer  the  crenturje^  tbe  lopre  it  ia  stmtlecL  Th« 
ajght  of  a  red  dk)tb  eiiir^ges  a  bull.  A  ahadpw  provolm 
the  asp,  ni&y,  so  i^nreasouable  aire  spm^  oven,  tM  th^ 
tidce  moderate  benefito  for  ipjiiriea»  aAd  sqij^bble  abpat 
ft,  with  th^ir  nearest  relations  i—^they  bi^ve  4oQe  this 
9Ud  that  for  others  they  cryi  wd  thcgr  iQigbt  have  desalt 
better  wHh  up  if  they  ha4  plcjawd,.  V?ry  good  I  Ai?d  |f 
It  be  less  than  w^  looked  for,  it  m^ff  be  ;i^  morq  thm 
we  deserve.  Of  all  uuquiet  hum*ur^  thif^  i§  the  W9n^ 
that  will  never  suffer  any  man  to  be  happy,  so  lopg|4S 
be  sees  a  happier  man  th^n  himsel£  t  hav^  ^PWQ  sppi^ 
men  so  wef|k»  i^  to  thjpk  th^n^selvcf^  cont^qffi!^^  if  i^  hPHiV 
did  but  play  the  jade  with  thein,  t)^i^  ii^  je^ot^e^  tq 
another  ri^er.  A  bnntal  folly,  to  b^  pf^n4e4  at.^ipp^ 
anim^  j  for  no  injury  c^  be  dq^e  m  wi|thp|aV  tfw  WDr 
IPmrence  qf  rea^oo.  A  b^t  m^  huif^  V%i  M  ^  iiw<vr4t 
or  ^  stone,  and  no-  otherwif^.  Nay,  there  are  6ome,.thM 
urill  compUiu  of  foul  vr^^ther^  a,  rfiging  9fi^  a  hiti,pg 
wipter,  B^  if  it  w^i^  e3^-e^)y  directfcj  to  thw;  wd  thjif 
tbey  qbarge  upoQ  Prpvid^cn^  v^ofu^  opi^tions,  arq.i^l 
of  th?m  so  iHr  fron^b^Qg  ipj^rioii^  that  th^  atq  bao^ 
%i4d  tp  ua. 

How  yaii^  ami  idle  arq  WWP^  tfeosey  t^j^njps  that;ma^ 
u^.  ^rjfc  n^k^ ?  A  |«8tj hor»f ,  tih? 9v«rmrn|ng qf  fi^g^ 
the  falling  of  ^  key,  tl^f^finsggffig.qf^.Q^ 

a  wsyquftruptipuT  H^v^  shall  tjiaf.  ipan  ^p^wq.ti^ 
ex;trqipi^iea of  ^uger  «^  thirsty th^ Oi^s  oi^tij*  a t«jp 
%  PW^^M  o^  *  ?Ws  t9P  Wf*  v^r  i^v%  his  wt^<? 
viat  haste  is  ^i^.  tp  If^y  a  8faT^qt,);gr.thf  ki^,9H 

he>M  ^  ^bat^instapii?  Tbpjffisff^r  P^A.afl'fWkft ^fe 
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a  tenant,  puts  some  people  out  of  all  patience ;  and  yet 
they  can  quarrel  with  the  government  for  not  allowing 
them  the  same  liberty  in  public,  which  they  themselves 
deny  to  their  own  families.  If  they  say  nothing,  it  is 
contumacy;  if  they  speak,  or  laugh,  it  is  insolence.  As 
if  a  man  had  his  ears  given  him  only  for  masic;  whereas 
we  must  suffer  all  sorts  of  noises,  good  and  bad,  both  of 
man  and  beast.  How  idle  is  it  to  start  at  the  tmkling 
of  a  bell,  or  the  creaking  of  a  door,  when,  for  all  this 
delicacy,  we  must  endure  thunder?  Neither  are  our 
eyes  less  curious  and  fantastical  than  our  ears.  When 
we  are  abroad  we  can  bear  well  enough  with  foul  ways, 
nasty  streets,  noisome  ditches ;  but  a  spot  upon  a  dish 
at  home^  or  an  unswept  hearth,  absolutely  distracts  us. 
And  what  is  the  reason,  but  that  we  are  patient  in  the 
one  place,  and  fentastically  peevish  in  the  other  ?  No- 
thing makes  us  more  intemperate  than  luxury,  that 
shrinks  at  every  stroke,  and  starts  at  every  shadow.  It 
is  death  to  some  to  have  another  sit  above  them,  as  if  a 
body  were  ever  the  more  or  the  less  honest  for  the 
cushion.  But  they  are  only  weak  creatures,  that  think 
themselves  wounded  if  they  h^  but  touched.  One  of 
the  Sibarites,  that  saw  a  fellow  hard  at  work,  a-digging, 
desired  him  to  give  over,  for  it  made  him  weary  to  see 
him:  and  it  was  an  ordinary  complaint  with  him— that 
he  could  take  no  rest,  because  the  rose  leaves  lay  double 
under  him.  When  we  are  once  weakened  with  our 
pleasures,  every  thing  grows  intolerable.  And  we  are 
angry,  as  well  with  those  that  cannot  hurt  us,  as  with 
those  that  do.  We  tear  a  book  because  it  is  blotted, 
and  our  clothes  because  they  are  not  well  made:  things 
that  neither  deserve  our  anger^  nor  feel  it.     The  taylor, 
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perchance^  did  his  best,  or,  however,  had  no  intent  to 
displease  us:  if  so,  first,  why  should  we  be  angry  at  all? 
secondly,  why  jshould  we  be  angry  with  the  thing  for  the 
man's  sake?  Nay,  our  anger  extends  even  to  dogs, 
horses,  and  other  beasts. 

It  was  a  blasphemous,  and  a  sottish  extravagance, 
that  of  Caius  Caesar,  who  challenged  Jupiter  for  making 
such  a  noise  with  his  thunder  that  he  could  not  hear  his 
mimics,  and  so  invented  a  machine  in  imitation  of  it,  to 
oppose  thunder  to  thunder;  a  brutal  conceit,  to  imagine 
either  that  he  could  reach  the  Almighty,  or  that  the 
Almighty  could  not  reach  him. 

And  every  jot  as  ridiculous,  though  not  so  impious, 
was  that  of  Cyrus,  who,  in  his  design  upon  Babylon, 
found  a  river  in  his  way  that  put  a  stop  to  his  march : 
the  current  "was  strong,  and  carried  away  one  of  the 
horses  that  belonged  to  his  own  chariot;  upon  this  he 
swore,  that  since  it  had  obstructed  his  passage,  it  should 
never  hinder  any  body  else ;  and  presently  set  his  whole 
army  to  work  upon  it,  which  diverted  it  into  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  channels,  and  laid  it  dry.  In  this  ignoble 
and  unprofitable  employment,  he  lost  his  time,  and  tlie 
soldiers  their  courage,  and  gave  his  adversaries  an  op- 
portunity of  providing  themselves,  while  he  was  waging 
war  with  a  river  instead  of  an  enemy. 

ADVICE    IN    THE     CASES    OF     CONTUMELY    AND 
REVENGE. 

Of  provocations  to  anger  there  are  two  sorts ;  there 
is  an  injury,  and  there  is  a  contumely.  The  former  in 
its  own  nature  is  the  heavier ;  the  other  slight  in  itself 
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and  only  troublesome  to  a  wounded  imfigination.  An4 
yet,  some  there  are  ^at  will  bear  blows,  and  deftth  ^tsel^ 
rather  than  contumelious  words.  A  oontumely  is  an 
indignity  below  the  consideration  of  the  very  law,  an^l 
not  worthy  either  of  a  revenge,  or  so  much  |ts  a  cpmr 
plaint.  It  is  only  the  vexation  and  infirmjty  of  {i  weak 
/  mind,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  a  haugjity  find  ip^ol^af 
I  nature,  and  signifies  no  mor^,  to  a  wise  and  6o];^|:  iqaP^ 
I  than  an  idle  dream,  that  is  no  sooner  past  than  forgoj^en. 
It  is  true,  it  implies  contempt;  but  wh^  need^  any  man 
care  for  being  contemptible  to  others,  if  be  be  not  ?p  tp 
himself?  For  a  child  in  the  arms  to  strike  the  ipother, 
tear  her  hair,  claw  the  face  o^f  her|  and  call  her  ^aipes, 
that  goes  for  nothing  with  us^  because  th^  9hiI4  knowi 
not  wlmt  he  does.  Neither  ^rc  we  mpv^  at  thj^  impur 
donee  and  bitterness  of  a  bufibon^  thougl^  )^e  ff^U  upqn 
his  own  master,  as  well  as  the  guests ;  but,  on  (he  con- 
trary, we  encourage  and  entertain  the  freedpin.  Are  we 
not  mad  then,  to  be  delighted  and  displ^^i^  ^it}^  th? 
same  thing,  and  to  take  that  as  an  injury  fropi  ope  nutUy 
which  passes  only  for  a  raillery  from  another?  ]^€  that 
is  wise  will  beh,ave  hiqiself  towa^rd  all  ipe;^  ^  we.df)  to 
our  children:  for  t\^cy  are  but  children  toq,  tb,9iug^ 
they  have  grey  hairs;  t||iey  are  indeed  of  ^  ]^iXg^  s|2^ 
and  their  errors  are  grown  up  with,  tb$fp;^  tl)^  lii(f 
without  rule,  they  covet  without  choice,  they  are  timo- 
rous and  unsteady,  and  if  at  any  time  ^ey  happen  to  be 
quiet,  it  is  more  out  of  fear  than  reason.  It  is  a  wretched 
condition,  to  stand  in  awe  of  every  body's  tongue;  and 
whosoever  is  vexed  at  rcpr^a(^b»  79HM  ^  PXW^  ^  ^® 
were  commended.  We  should  lop|^  ^PJ?Si  9Pptif9>fM^t 
slanders,  and  ill  words,  only  ^  tlpe  f||ajf qif£  9f  qwwi^Wi 
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or  qxww^  shot  at  ^  ^ist^ncey  th^t  if^fkf  a  clattering  upon 
aor  9ngQ^  bjit  dp  no  execution*  A  man  fifakes  bimself 
1^93  tfian  hi$  adversary^  by  fancying  th^t  he  is  con- 
temi^ed.  Things  arq  only  ill  that  are  ill  taken  ;  and  it 
IS  npt  ^r  a  man  of  worth  tp  think  himself  better  or 
worse  for  the  opinioji  of  others.  He  that  thinks  himself 
^qj^red,  let  hjm  say—ffither  1  Ijaye  deserved  this,  or  I 
I|^ve  nqt.  If  I  have,  it  is  a  judgment:  if  I  have  not,  it 
|fl|  an  injustice;  and  the  doer  of  it  has  more  reason  to  be 
ashamed  than  the  sufferers.  Nature  has  assigned  every 
man  his  post,  which  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  maintain, 
let  him  b^  ever  so  much  pressed.  Diogenes  was  dis- 
puting of  anger,  and  an  insolent  young  fellow,  to  try  if 
he  could  put  him  beside  his  philosophy,  spit  in  his  face. 
**  Young  man/'  s^ys  Diogenes,  "  this  does  not  male 
me  angry  yet,  but  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  I  should 
be  so  or  no."  Some  are  sp  impatient,  that  they  cannot 
bear  a  contumely,  even  from  a  woman;  whose  very 
^^nty>  greatness,  and  ornaments,  are  all  of  them  little 
enough  to  vindicate  her  from  many  indecencies,  without 
much  mpdpsty  and  discrefiqn ;  nay,  they  will  lay  it  to 
heart  even  from  the  qieanest  pf  servants.  How  wretched 
^s  that  man,  whose  peace  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  people? 
A  physician  is  nojt  angry  f^t  the  intemperance  of  a  maji 
patient,  nor  dp^s  l^e  take  it  ill  to  be  railed  at  by  a  man 
p  a  fever;  ^ust  so  should  a  wis^  man  p-eat  ail  mankind, 
a^  a  physician  do^  his  patient,  and  looking  upon  them 
only  as  sick  and  extrava^nt;  ^et  their  words  ^nd 
^ctions,  wl^ethergood  or  bad,  go  equally  for  nothing; 
attending  still  his  duty,  cjven  in  the  coarsest  oflSces  that 
may  cpndu<^  to  thejr  recovery.  Men  that  are  proud^ 
froward^  and  powerful,  he  yaJues  their  scorn  as  little  as 
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their  quality,  and  looks  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  as 
a  people  in  the  excess  of  a  fever.  If  a  beggar  worships 
him,  or  if  he  takes  no  notice  of  him,  it  is  all  one  to  him ; 
and  with  a  rich  man  he  makes  it  the  same  case.  Their 
honours,  and  their  injuries,  he  accounts  much  alike; 
without  rejoicing  at  the  one,  or  grieving  at  the  other. 

In  these  cases  the  rule  is  to  pardon  all  offences,  where 
there  is  any  sign  of  repentance,  or  hope  of  amendment. 
It  does  not  hold  in  injuries  as  in  benefits,  the  requiting 
of  the  one  with  the  other:  for  it  is  a  shame  to  overcome 
in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  to  be  overcome.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  great  mind  to  despise  injuries :  and  it  is  one 
kind  of  revenge  to  neglect  a  man,  as  not  worth  it ;  for 
it  makes  the  first  aggressor  too  considerable.  Our  phi- 
losoj)hy,  methinks,  might  carry  us  to  the  bravery  of  a 
generous  mastiff,  that  can  hear  the  barking  of  a  thou^ 
sand  curs,  without  taking  any  notice  of  them.  He  that 
receives  an  injury  from  his  superior,  it  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  without  any  thought 
of  revenge,  but  he  must  receive  it  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  look  as  if  he  did  not  understand  it  too;  for 
if  he  appear  too  sensible,  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  more 
of  it.  It  is  a  damned  humour  in  great  men,  that  whom 
they  wrong  they  will  hate.  It  is  well  answered  of  an 
old  courtier,  that  was  asked  how  he  kept  so  long  in 
favour — "  Why,"  says  he,  "  by  receiving  injuries,  and 
crying  your  humble  servant  for  them."  Some  men  take 
it  for  an  argument  of  greatness,  to  have  revenge  in  their 
power ;  but  so  far  is  he  that  is  under  the  dominion  of 
anger,  from  being  great,  that  he  is  not  so  much  as  free. 
Not  but  that  anger  is  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  some  in  the 
act  of  revenge;  but  the  very  word  is  inhuman,  though  it 
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may  pa8§  for  honest.     Virtue,  in  short,  is  impenetrable, 
and  revenge  is  only  the  confession  of  an  infirmity. 

It  is  a  fantastical  humour,  that  the  same  jest  in  pri- 
vate should  make  us  merry,  and  yet  enrage  us  in  public; 
nay,  we  will  not  allow  the  liberty  that  we  take.     Some 
railleries  we  account  pleasant,  others  bitter :  a  conceit 
upon  a  squint  eye,  a  hunch-back,  or  any  personal  defect, 
passes  for  a  reproach.     And  why  may  we  not  as  well 
hear  it  as  see  it?     Nay,  if  a  man  imitates  our  gait, 
speech,  or  any  natural  imperfection,  it  pute  us  out  of  all 
patience,  as  if  the  counterfeit  were  more  grievous  than 
the  doing  of  the  thing  itself.     Some  cannot  endure  to 
hear  of  their  age,  nor  others  of  their  poverty;  and  they 
make  the  thing  the  more  taken  notice  of,  the  more  they 
desire  to  hide  it.     Some  bitter  jest  (for  the  purpose)  was  t 
broken  upon  you  at  the  table;   keep  better  company i 
then.     In  the  freedom  of  cups,  a  sober  man  will  hardly 
contain  himself  within  boimds.     It  sticks  with  us  ex- 
tremely, sometimes,  that  the  porter  will  not  let  us  in  to 
his  great  master.     Will  any  but  a  madman  quarrel  with 
a  cur  for  barking,  when  he  may  pacify  him  with  a  crust? 
what  have  we  to  do  but  to  keesp  further  off,  and  laugh  at 
him  ?  Fidus  Cornelius,  a  tall  slim  fellow,  fell  downright 
a-crying  in  the  senate-house,  at  Corbulo's  saying  that 
he  looked  like  an  ostrich.     He  was  a  man  that  made 
nothing  of  a  lash  upon  his  life  and  manners ;  but  it  was 
worse  than  death  to  him,  a  reflection  upon  bis  person. 
No  man  was  ever  ridiculous  to  others,  that  laughed  at 
himself  first ;    it  prevents  mischief,  and  it  is  a  spiteful 
disappointment  of  those  that  take  pleasure   in   such 
abuses.     Vatinius,  a  man  that  was  made  up  of  scorn  and 
hatred,  scurrilous  and  impudent  to  the  highest  degree, 
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but  modt  abusively  witty,  iind  with  ail  this  he  was  dis- 
eased and  defonned  to  extremity;  bis  way  was  always 
to  begin  to  make  sport  widi  faimsdf,  and  so  he  prevented 
the  mockei^  of  other  people.  There  are  none  more 
abusive  to  Others,  than  they  that  lie  most  open  to  it 
themselves;  but  the  humour  goes  round,  and  he  that 
laughs  at  me  to-day  will  have  somebody  to  latrgh  at  him 
to-morrow,  ahd  revenge  my  quarrel.  But,  hbwever, 
there  are  some  Kbeities  that  wili  never  go  down  with 
some  men. 

Asiaticus  Valerius,  one  of  Caligula^s  particular  friends, 
and  a  man  of  stomach,  that  WOtild  not  casih^  digest  an 
aflh)nt,  Caligula  told  him  in  public  what  kind  of  bed- 
fellow his  wift  was.  Good  OodI  Adi  «^vi^  ^ny  man' 
should  hear  this,  or  a  piitrce  speak  it,  especially  to  a 
man  of  consular  flmthority,  a  friilnd,  and  k  husbafad ;  and 
in  such  a  manher  too,  as  at  oilcl;  to  his  own  A^st,  and 
his  adultery.  The  tHbune  Cttlereas  bftd  a  weak  brokeli' 
voice,  Hke  an  hcMitaphrodlte;  Whdn  fa^  tame  to  CaK«> 
gula  fbr  the  word,  he  would  give  him  sometime  Vehu^ 
otherwhiies  Priapus;  w  a  tiut  upon  him  b6th  ways; 
Valerius  was  afterwards  thb  pnoapiX  instruitient  in  tlie 
conspiracy  against  him ;  srf  Chsetea^  to  toiVinte  hiiii 
of  his  maiihood,  at  one  blow  deft  Hfab  ddwh  ihe  tbiik& 
with  his  sword*  No  itMk  was  so  fiMNrnrd  as  Cal^(nk  to* 
break  a  je8t»  and  n^  nteft  M  uit#iBing  to  b^r  it 
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CAUTIONS  AGAINST  ANGER  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
EmrCATION^  CONVERSE^  AND  OTRBR  GENERAL 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  IT,  BOTH  IN  OUR- 
SELVES   AND    OTHERS. 

All  that  we  have  to  say  in  particular  upon  this  sub^ 
ject,  lies  under  these  two  heads:— first,  that  we  do  not 
fiilUnto  anger;  and  secondly,  that  we  do  not  transgress 
in  it.  As  in  the  case  of  our  bodies,  we  have  some  me- 
dicines to  preserve  us  when  we  are  well^  and  others  to 
reoover  us  when  we  are  sick ;  so  it  ia  one  thing  not  to 
adfliit  it»  and  another  thing  to  overcome  it.  We  art, 
in  the  first  j^ce^  to  avoid  all  provocations^  sind  the  be* 
ginnings  of  anger:  for  if  we  be  once  down,  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  get  up  again;  when  our  passion  has  got  the 
better  of  our  reason,  and  the  enemy  is  received  into  the 
gate,  we  cannot  eocpect  that  the  conqueror  should  take 
conditions  firom  the  prisoner.  And  intruth,  our  reason^ 
when  it  is  thus  mastered,  turns  effisctaally  into  passion. 
A  carefol  education  is  a  great  matter,  for  our  minds  are 
easily  formed  in  our  youth,  but  it  is  a  harder  bAsinesa 
to  cure  fll  habits:  beside  that,  we  are  inflamed  by 
climate,  constitution,  company,  and  a  thoasand  other 
accidents^  that  we  are  ik^  aware  of. 

The  choice  of  a  good  nurse,  and  a  well-natured  tutor, 
goes  a  great  way ;  for  the  sweetness  both  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  manners  wiU  pass  into  the  child.  There  is 
nothing  breeds  anger  more  than  a  soft  and  eSfeminate 
education ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  either  the 
mother's,  or  the  schoolmaster's  darling,  ever  comes  to 
good.    But  my  young  master,  when  he  comes  into  ik^ 
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world,  behaves  himself  like  a  choleric  coxcomb;  for 
flattery,  and  a  great  fortune,  nourish  touchiness.  But 
it  is  a  nice  point,  so  to  check  the  seeds  of  anger  in  a 
child,  as  not  to  take  off  his  edge,  and  quench  h)$  spirits, 
whereof  a  principal  care  roust  be  taken,  betwixt  licence 
and  severity,  that  he  be  neither  too  much  emboldened 
nor  depressed.  Commendatbn  gives  him  courage  and 
confidence,  but  then  the  danger  is,  of  blowing  him  up  . 
into  insolence  and  wrath  :  so  that  when  to  use  the  bit, 
and  when  the  spur,  is  the  main  difficulty.  Nc\'er  put 
him  to  a  necessity  of  begging  any  thing  basely,  or  if  he 
does,  let  him  go  without  it.  Enure  him  to  a  familiarity, 
where  he  has  any  emulation  ;  and,  in  all  his  exercises, 
let  him  understand  that  it  is  generous  to  overcome  his 
competitor,  but  not  to  hurt  him.  Allow  him  to  be 
pleased  when  he  does  well,  but  not  transported,  for  that 
will  puff  him  up  into  too  high  a  conceit  of  liimselfl 

fGive  him  nothing  that  he  cries  for,  until  the  dogged  fit 
is  over,  but  then  let  him  have  it  when  he  is  quiet;  to 
I  shew  him  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gotten  by  being 
/  peevish.  Chide  him  for  whatever  he  does  amiss,  and 
make  him  betimes  acquainted  with  the  fortune  tliat  he 
was  born  to.  Let  his  diet  be  cleanly,  but  sparing ;  and ' 
clothe  him  like  the  rest  of  his  fellows:  for  by  placing 
him  upon  that  equality  at  first,  he  will  be  the  less  proud 
afterward,  and  consequently  the  less  waspish  and  quar- 
relsome. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  have  a  cnrc  of  teroptationft 
that  we  cannot  resist,  and  provocations  that  we  cannot 
bear,  and  especially  of  sour  and  exceptions  company: 
for  a  cross  humour  is  contagious;  nor  is  it  all,  that  a 
man  shall  be  the  better  for  the  example,  of  a  quiet  con- 
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yersadon ;  but  aa  angry  diqpodtion  is  troublesome,  b&-  . 
cause  it.  has  nothing  else  to  work  upon.  We  ahould, 
therefore^  choose  a  sincere,  easy,  and  temperate  com- 
panion, that  will  neither  provoke  anger  nor  return  it^ 
nor  give  a  man  any  occasion  of  exercising  his  distempers. 
Nor  is  it  enough,  to  be  gentle,  submiss,  and  humane^ 
without  integrity  and  plain  dealing :  for  flattery  is  as 
oiFensive  on  the  other  side.  Some  men  would  take  a 
<;urse  from  you  better  than  a  compliment.  Caelius,  a 
passionate  orator,  had  a  friend  of  singular  patience  that 
supped  with  him^  who  had  no  way  to  avoid  a  quarrel, 
but  by  saying  amen  to  all  that  Caelius  said.  Gelius 
taking  this  ill — **  Say  something  against  me,"  says  he^ 
<<  that  you  and  I  may  be  two;"  and  he  was  angry  with 
him  because  he  would  not;  and  the  dispute  fell,  as  it 
needs  must,  for  want  of  an  opponent. 

He  that  is  naturally  addicted  to  anger,  let  him  use  a  ( 
moderate  diet,  and  abstain  from  wine;  for  it  is  but  add- 
ing fire  to  fire.  Gentle  exercisesy  recreations  and  sports, 
.temper  and  sweeten  the  mind*  Let  him  have  a  care 
also  of  long  and  obstinate  disputes,  for  it  is  easier  not  to 
begin  them,  than  to  put  an  end  to  them.  Severe  studies 
are  not  good  for  him  neither,  as  law,  mathematics ;  too 
much  intention  preys  upon  the  spirits,  and  makes  him 
eager.  But  poetry,  history,  and  those  lighter  entertain- 
ments, may  serve  him  for  diversion  and  relief.  He  that 
would  be  quiet,  must  not  venture  at  things  out  of  his 
reach,  or  beyond  his  strength ;  for  he  shall  either  stag- 
ger under  Uie  burden,  or  discharge  it  upon  the  nexc 
,  man  he  meets ;  which  is  the  same  case  in  civil  and  do- 
mestic affidrs.  Busmess  that  is  ready  and  practicable 
goes  off  with  ease,  but  when  it  is  too  heavy  for  the 
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)  bearer,  they  &I1  both  together.  Whatsoever  we  design, 
we  should  first  take  a  measure  of  ourselves,  and  compare 
oar  force  with  the  undertaking,  for  it  vexes  a  man  nolf 
to  go  through  with  his  work :  a  repulse  inflames  a  gene- 
rous  nature,  as  it  makes  one  that  is  phlegmatic  sad.  I 
have  known  some  that  have  advised  looking  in  a  glass 
when  a  man  is  in  the  fit,  and  the  very  q^ectacle  of  his 
own  deformity  has  cured  him.  Many  that  are  trooblo* 
some  in  their  driqk,  and  know  their  own  infirmity,  give 
their  servants  order  before-hand,  to  take  them  away  by 
forces  for  fear  of  mischief,  and  not  to  obey  their  masters 
themselves  when  they  are  hotheaded.  If  the  thing  were 
duly  considered,  we  should  need  no  other  cure  than  the 
bare  consideration  of  it.  We  are  not  angry  at  mad- 
men, children,  and  fools,  because  they  do  not  know 
what  they  do ;  and  why  should  not  imprudence  have  an 
equal  privilege  in  other  cases?  If  a  horse  kick,  or  a  dog 
bite^  shall  a  man  kick  or  bite  again?  The  one^  it  is  tme^ 
is  wholly  void  of  reason,  but  it  is  also  an  eqaivalent 
darkness  of  mind  that  possesfes  the  other.  So  long  as 
we  are  among  men,  let  us  dierish  humanity;  and  so 
live,  that  no  man  may  be  either  in  ftar,  or  in  danger  of 
ns.  Losses,  injuries^  reproaches,  calumnies,  they  are 
but  short  inconveniences,  and  we  should  bear  them  with 
resolution.  Beside  that,  some  people  are  above  our 
anger,  others  below  iL  To  contend  with  our  superiors 
were  a  folly,  and  with  our  inferiors  an  indignity. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  eflPectual  remedy  against  anger 
than  patience  and  consideration.  Let  but  the  first  fop- 
vour  abate,  and  that  mist  which  darkens  the  mind  will 
be  either  lessened  or  dispelled ;  a  day,  nay,  an  hour, 
does  much  in  the  most  violent  cases,  and,  perchance. 
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totally  suppresses  it;  time  discovers  the  tmth  of  things^ 
and  turns  that  into  judgment,  which  at  first  was  anger. 
Plato  was  about  to  strike  his  servant,  and  while  his  hand 
was  in  the  air  he  checked  himself,  but  still  held  it  in  that 
menacing  posture.  A  friend  of  his  took  notice  of  it, 
and  asked  him  what  he  meant.  <^  I  am  now,"  says 
Plato,  **  punishing  of  an  angry  man :''  so  that  he  bad 
left  his  servant  to  chastise  himself.  Another  time»  his 
servant  having  committed  a  great  fault— *^  Speusippus," 
says  he,  <<  do  you  beat  that  fellow,  for  I  am  angry  :"  so 
that  he  'forbore  striking  him  for  the  very  reason  that 
would  have  made  another  man  have  done  it.  **  I  am 
angry,"  says  he  ^  and  shall  go  farther  than  becomes  me." 
Nor  is  it  fit  that  a  servant  should  be  in  his  power,  that 
is  not  his  own  master.  Why  should  any  one  venture 
now  to  trust  an  angry  man  with  a  revenge,  when  Plato 
durst  not  trust  himself?  Either  he, must  govern  that,  or 
that  will  undo  him.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  overcome  it; 
but  let  us,  however,  keep  it  close,  without  giving  it  any 
vent.  An  angry  man,  if  he  gives  himself  liberty  at  all 
times,  will  go  too  far.  If  it  comes  once  to  shew  itself  in 
the  eye,  or  countenance,  it  has  got  the  better  of  us. 
Nay,  we  should  so  oppose  it,  as  to  put  on  the  very  con- 
trary dispositions :  calm  looks,  soft  and  slow  speech,  an 
easy  and  deliberate  march,  and  by  little  and  little  we 
may  possibly  bring  our  thoughts  into  a  sober  conformity 
with  our  actions.  When  Socrates  was  angry,  he  would 
take  himself  in  it,  and  speak  low,  in  opposition  to  the 
motions  of  his  displeasure.  His  friends '  would  take 
notice  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  to  his  disadvantage  neither, 
but  rather  to  his  credit,  that  so  many  should  know  that 
he  was  angry,  and  nobody  feel  it ;  which  could  never 
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faave  been,  if  be  bad  not  given  bis  friends  tbe  same 
liberty  of  admonition  wbich  be  himself  took.  And  tbis 
course  sbould  we  take ;  we  sbould  desire  our  friends  not 
to  flatter  us  in  our  follies,  but  to  treat  us  witb  all  liberties 
of  reprebension,  even  wben  we  are  least  willing  to  bear 
it|  against  so  powerful  and  so  insinuating  an  evil ;  we 
sbould  call  for  help,  while  we  havcour  eyes  in  our  head, 
and  are  yet  masters  of  ourselves.  Moderation  is  pro- 
fitable for  subjects,  but  more  for  princes;  who  have  the 
means  of  executing  all  that  their  anger  prompts  them  to. 
When  that  power  comes  once  to  be  exercised  to  a  com- 
mon miscbiei^  it  can  never  long  continue,  a  common 
fear  joining  in  one  cause  all  their  divided  complaints. 
In  a  word  now,  bow  we  may  prevent,  moderate^  or 
master,  tbis  impotent  passion  in  others. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  sound  ourselves,  unless  we  en- 
deavour to  make  others  so,  wherein  we  must  aocommo- 
date  the  remedy  to  the  temper  of  the  patient.  Some  are 
to  be  dealt  witb  by  artifice  and  address ;  as  for  example 
—Why  will  you  gratify  your  enemies  to  shew  yourself 
so  mudi  concerned  ?  It  is  not  worth  your  anger ;  it  ia 
below  you;  I  am  aa  much  troubled  at  it  myself,  as  you 
can  be,  but  you  had  better  say  nothing,  and  take  your 
time  to  be  even  with  them.  Anger,  in  some  people^  ia 
to  be  openly  opposed,  in  others  there  must  be  a  b'ttle 
yielding,  according  to  the  disposition  of  tbe  person. 
Some  are  won  by  entreaties,  others  are  gained  by  mere 
shame  and  conviction,  and  some  by  delay ;  a  dull  way 
of  cure  for  a  violent  distemper,  but  this  must  be  the  last 
experiment.  Other  affections  may  be  better  dealt  with 
at  leisure,  for  they  proceed  gradually,  but  this  com- 
jnences  and  perfects  itself  in  the  same  moment.    It  doe& 
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not,  like  other  passions*  solicit  and  mislead  us,  but  It 
runs  away  with  us  bj  force,  and  hurries  as  on  with  an 
irresistible  temerity,  as  well  to  our  own,  as  to  another^s 
ruin :  not  only  flying  in  the  face  of  him  that  provokes 
us,  but,  like  a  torrent,  bearing  all  down  before  it.  There 
is  no  encountering  the  first  heat  and  fiiry  of  it,  fi>r  it  is 
deaf  and  mad.  The  best  way  is  (in  the  beginning)  to 
give  it  time  and  rest,  and  let  it  spend  itself:  while  the 
passion  is  too  hot  to  handle,  we  may  deceive  it,  but, 
however,  let  all  instruments  of  revenge  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  not  amiss,  sometimes,  to  pretend  to  be  angry 
too,  and  join  with  him,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the 
injury,  but  in  the  seeming  contrivance  of  a  revenge. 
But  this  must  be  a  person  then  that  has  some  authori^ 
over  him.  This  is  a  way  to  get  time^  and  by  advising 
upon  some  greater  punishment,  to  delay  the  present :  if 
the  passion  be  outrageous,  try  what  shame  or  fear  can 
do ;  if  weak,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  amuse  it  by  strange 
stories,  grateful  news,  or  pleasant  discourses.  Deceit, 
in  this  case,  is  friendship ;  for  men  must  be  cozened  to 
be  cured. 

The  injuries  that  press  hardest  upon  us,  are  those 
which  either  we  have  not  deserved,  or  not  expected,  or 
at  least  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  This  arises  from  the 
love  of  ourselves ;  for  every  man  takes  upon  him  like  a 
prince  in  this  case,  to  practise  all  liberties,  and  to  allow 
none.  Which  proceeds  either  from  ignorance  or  inso- 
lence.  What  news  is  it  for  people  to  do  ill  things?  for 
an  enemy  to  hurt ;  nay,  for  a  friend,  or  a  servant,  to 
transgress,  and  to  prove  treacherous,  ungrateful,  covet- 
ous, impious  ?  What  we  find  in  one  man,  we  may  in 
another,  and  there  is  no  more  security  in  fortune  than 
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in  men.  Our  joys  are  mingled  with  fear,  and  a  tempest 
may  arise  out  of  a  calm,  but  a  skilful  pilot  is  always  pro* 
▼ided  for  it. 

AGAINST    RASH    JUDGMENT. 

It  is  good  for  every  man  to  fortify  himself  on  his  weak 
side,  and,  if  he  loves  his  peace,  he  must  not  be  inquisi- 
tive, and  hearken  to  talebearers ;  for  the  man  that  is 
over  curious  to  hear  and  see  every  thing,  multiplies 
troubles  to  himself;  for  a  man  does  not  feel  what  he 
does  not  know.  He  that  is  listening  after  private  dis- 
course, and  what  people  say  of  him,  shall  never  be  at 
peace.  How  many  things,  that  are  innocent  in  them- 
selves, are  made  injurious,  yet  by  misconstruction? 
Wherefore  some  things  we  are  to  pause  upon,  others  to 
laugh  at,  and  others  again  to  pardon.  Or,  if  we  cannot 
avoid  the  sense  of  indignities,  let  us,  however,  shun  the 
open  profession  of  it ;  which  may  easily  be  done,  as  ap- 
pears by  many  examples  of  those  that  have  suppressed 
their  anger,  under  the  awe  of  a  greater  fear.  It  is  a 
good  caution,  not  to  believe  any  thing  until  we  are  very 
certain  of  it ;  for  many  probable  things  prove  false^  and 
a  short  time  will  make  evidence  of  the  undoubted  truth. 
We  are  prone  to  believe  many  things  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  bear,  and  so  we  conclude,  and  take  up  a  pre- 
judice before  we  can  judge.  Never  condemn  a  friend 
unheard,  or  without  letting  him  know  his  accuser,  or  his 
crime.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  say— Do  not  you  tell 
that  you  had  it  from  me^  for  if  you  do  I  will  deny  its 
and  never  tell  you  any  thing  again.  By  which  means 
friends  are  set  together  by  the  ears,  and  the  informer 
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slips  bis  neck  out  of  the  collar.  Admit  do  stpries  upou 
these  terms;  for  it  is  an  unjust  thing  to  believe  in  pri« 
rate^  and  to  be  angry  openly.  He  that  deliTers  himself 
up  to  guess  and  conjecture,  runs  a  great  hazard ;  for 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  without  some  probable 
grounds;  so  that  without  much  candour  and  simplicity, 
and  making  the  best  of  every  things  there  is  no  living  in 
society  with  mankind.  Some  things  that  offend  us  we 
have  by  report,  others  we  see^  or  hear.  In  the  first 
place^  let  us  not  be  too  credulous :  some  people  frame 
stories  that  they  may  deceive  us ;  others  only  tell  what 
they  hear,  and  are  deceived  themselves.  Some  make  it 
'their  sport  to  do  ill  offices,  others  do  them  only  to  pick 
a  thank :  there  are  some  that  would  part  the  dearest 
firiends  in  the  world;  others  love  to  do  mischief  and 
stand  aloof  to  see  what  comes  of  it.  If  it  be  a  small 
matter,  I  would  have  witnesses;  but  if  it  be  a  greater,  I 
would  have  it  upon  oath,  and  allow  time  to  the  accused^ 
and  counsel  too,  and  hear  it  over  and  over  again. 

In  those  cases,  where  we  ourselves  are  witnesses,  we 
should  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances.  If 
a  child,  it  was  ignorance — if  a  woman,  a  mistake— if 
done  by  command,  a  necef«ity — if  a  man  be  injured,  it 
is  but  quod  pro  quo — if  a  judge^  he  knows  what  he  does 
-—if  a  prince^  I  must  submit,  either,  if  guilty  to  justice^ 
or  if  innocent  to  fortune — ^if  a  brute,  I  make  myself  one 
by  imitating  it — if  a  calamity,  or  disease,  my  best  relief 
is  patience — if  Providence^  it  is  both  impious  and  vain 
to  be  angry  at  it — if  a  good  man,  I  will  make  the  best 
of  it— if  a  bad,  I  will  never  wonder  at  it.  Nor  is  it  only 
by  tales  and  stories  that  we  are  inflamed,  but  suspicious 
countenances,  nay,  a  look,  or  a  smile,  is  enough  to  Uow 
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US  up.  In  these  cases,  let  us  suspend  our  displeasurei 
and  plead  the  cause  of  the  absent.  Perhaps  be  is  inno- 
cent, or,  if  not,  I  have  time  to  consider  of  it,  and  may 
take  my  revenge  at  leisure;  but  when  it  is  once  exe- 
cuted, it  is  not  to  be  recalled.  A  jealous  head  is  apt  to 
take  that  to  himself  which  was  never  meant  him.  Let 
us,  therefore,  trust  to  nothing  but  what  we  see,  and  chide 
ourselves  where  we  are  over  credulous. ,  By  this  course 
we  shall  not  be  so  easily  imposed  upon,  nor  put  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  tilings  not  worth  the  while ;  as 
the  loitering  of  a  servant  upon  an  errand,  the  tumbling 
of  a  bed,  or  the  spilling  of  a  glass  of  drink.  It  is  a  mad- 
ness to  be  disordered  at  these  fooleries,  we  consider  the 
thing  done,  and  not  the  doer  of  it.  It  may  be  he  did  it 
unwillingly,  or  by  chance. — It  was  a  trick  put  upon  him, 
or  he  was  forced  to  it. — He  did  it  for  reward,  perhaps, 
not  hatred,  nor  of  his  own  accord,  but  he  was  egged  on 
to  it.  Nay,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  age  of  the 
person,  or  to  fortune ;  and  we  most  consult  humani^ 
and  candour  in  the  case.  One  does  me  a  great  mischief 
at  unawares,  another  does  me  a  very  small  one  by  de- 
sign, or  peradventure  none  at  all,  but  intended  me  one. 
The  latter  was  more  in  foult,  but  I  will  be  angry  with 
neither.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  what  a  man  can- 
not do,  and  what  he  will  not.  It  is  true  he  has  once 
offended  me,  but  how  often  has  he  pleased  me  ?  he  has 
offended  me  often,  and  in  other  kinds,  and  why  should- 
not  I  bear  it  as  well  now  as  I  have  done  ?  Is  he  my 
friend?  why  then  it  was  against  his  will.  Is  he  my. 
enemy  ?  it  is  no  more  than  I  looked  for.  Let  us  give 
way  to  wise  men,  and  not  squabble  with  fools :  and  say 
thi^to  ourselves— We  have  all  of  us  our  errors;  no 
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Bian  b  80  circumspecti  so  considerate,  or  so  fearful  of 
Qffending,  but  he  has  much  to  answer  for.     A  generous 
pri9oner  cannot  immediately  comply  with  all  the  sordid 
and  laborious  offices  of  a  slave,    A  footman  that  is  not 
breathed)  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  master's  horse.    He 
that  is  over  watched  may  be  allowed  to  be  drowsy.     All 
these  things  are  to  be  weighed,  before  we  give  any  ear 
to  the  first  impulse.    If  it  be  my  duty  to  love  my  coun- 
try, I  must  be  kind  also  to  all  my  countrymen :  if  a 
veneration  be  due  to  the  whole,  so  is  a  piety  also  to  the 
parts,  and  it  is  the  common  interest  to  preserve  them. 
We  are  all  members  of  one  body,  and  it  is  as  natural  to 
help  one  another^  as  for  the  hands  to  help  the  feet,  or 
the  eyes  the  hands.    Without  the  love  and  care  of  the 
parts,  the  whole  can  never  be  preserved ;   and  we  must 
spare  one  another,  because  we  are  bom  for  society, 
which  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  r^ard  to  parti- 
<;ulars.     Let  this  be  a  rule  to  us,  never  to  deny  a  pardon 
that  does  no  hurt  either  to  the  giver  or  receiver.     That 
may  be  well  enough  in  one,  which  is  ill  in  another ;  and 
therefore  we  are  not  to  condemn  any  thing  that  is  com- 
mon to  a  nation,  for  custom  defends  it.     Bat  much 
more  pardonable  are  those  things  which  are  common  to 
mankind. 

It  is  a  kind  of  spiteful  comfort,  that  whoever  does  me 
an  injury,  may  receive  one ;  and  that  there  is  a  power 
over  him  that  is  above  me.  A  man  should  stand  as  firm 
against  all  indignities  as  a  rock  does  against  the  waves. 
As  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  a  man  in  a  mean  condition, 
that  there  is  no  security  in  a  more  prosperous ;  and  as 
the  loss  of  a  son  in  a  corner  is  borne  with  more  patience, 
upop  the  sight  of  a  funeral  carried  out  of  n  palace,  so 
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are  injuries  and  contempts  the  more  tolerable  from  a 
meaner  person,  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  men 
and  fortunes  are  not  exempt     The  wisest  also  of  mortals 
have  their  failings,  and  no  man  living  is  without  the 
same  excuse.    The  difference  is,  that  we  do  not  all  of 
us  transgress  the  same  way:  but  we  are  obliged  in  ha* 
manity  to  bear  with  one  another.    We  should,  every 
one  of  us,  bethink  ourselves  how  remiss  we  have  been  in 
our  duties,  how  immodest  in  our  discourses,  how  intem- 
perate in  our  cups,  and  why  not  as  well  how  extrav»* 
gant  we  have  been  in  our  passions.    Let  us  clear  oar* 
selves  of  this  evil,  purge  our  minds,  and  utterly  root  oat 
all  those  vices,  which,  upon  leaving  the  least  sting,  will 
grow  again,  and  recover.     We  mast  think  of  every 
thing,  expect  every  thing,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised. 
<*  It  is  a  shame,"  said  Fabius,  /<  for  a  commander  to 
excuse  himself  by  saying — I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

TARE    NOTHING    ILL    FROM    ANOTHER    MAN^  UNTIL 
YOU    HAVE   MADE   IT   YOUR   OWN   CASE. 

It  is.  not  prudent  to  deny  a  pardon  to  any  man  urith- 
out  first  examining,  if  we  do  not  stand  in  need  of  it  our- 
selves; for  it  may  be  our  lot  to  ask  it,  even  at  hit  feet 
to  whom  we  refuse  it  But  we  are  willing  enough  to  do^ 
what  we  are  very  unwiUing  to  suffer.  It  u  unreasonable 
to  charge  public  vices  upon  particular  persons ;  for  we 
are  all  of  us  wicked,  and  that  which  we  blame  in  others 
we  find  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  paleness  in'one,  or  a 
leanness  in  another,  but  a  pestilence  that  has  laid  hold 
J*pon  all.  It  is  a  wicked  world,  and  we  make  part  of 
'^5  and  the  way  to  be  quiet,  is  to  bear  one  with  another. 
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Such  a  man,  we  cry,  has  done  me  a  shrewd  turn,  and  I 
never  did  him  any  hurt.  Well,  bat  it  may  b^  I  have 
mischieved  other  people,  or  at  least  I  may  live  to  do  as 
much  to  him  as  that  comes  to  me.  Such  a  one  has 
spoken  ill  things  of  me;  but  if  I  first  speak  ill  of  him,  as 
I  do  of  many  others,  this  is  not  an  injury,  but  a  repay- 
ment. What  if  he  did  overshoot  himself?  he  was  loth 
to  lose  his  conceit^  perhaps,  but  ther^  was  no  malice  in 
it ;  and  if  he  had  not  done  me  a  mischief,  he  must  have 
done  himself  one.  How  many  good  offices  are  there 
that  look  like  injuries?  nay,  how  many  have  been  recon- 
ciled, and  good  friends,  after  a  professed  hatred  ? 

Before  we  lay  any  thing  to  heart,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
if  we  have  not  done  the  same  thing  to  others.  But 
where  shall  we  find  an  equal  judge?  He  that  loves  ano^ 
ther  man's  wife  (only,  perhaps,  because  she  is  another's) 
will  not  suffer  his  own  to  be  so  much  as  looked  upon. 
No  man  so  fierce  against  calumny  as  the  evil  speaker ; 
none  so  strict  exacters  of  modesty  in  a  servant^  as  those 
that  are  most  prodigal  of  their  own.  We  carry  our 
neighbour's  crimes  in  sight,  and  we  throw  our  own  over 
our  shoulders.  The  intemperance  of  a  bad  son  is  cha»» 
tised  by  a  worse  fiither ;  and  the  luxury  that  we  punish 
in  others  we  allow  to  ourselves.  The  tyrant  exclaims 
against  homicide,  and  sacrilege  against  theft.  We  are 
angry  with  the  persons,  but  not  with  the  faults. 

Some  things  there  are  that  cannot  hurt  us,  and  others 
wiD  not ;  as  good  magistrates,  parents,  tutors,  judges, 
whose  reproof,  or  correction,  we  are  to  take  as  we  do 
abstinence^  bleeding,  and  other  uneasy  things,  which  we 
are  the  better  for.  In  which  cases,  we  are  not  so  much 
to  reckon  upon  what  we  suffer,  as  upon  what  we  have 
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done.  « I  take  it  ill,  says  one ;  and  I  have  done  nothing, 
says  another :  when  at  the  same  time  we  make  it  worse, 
by  adding  arrogance  and  contumacy  to  our  first  error. 
We  cry  out  presently — What  law  have  we  transgressed  ? 
As  if  the  letter  of  the  law  were  the  sum  of  our  duty,  and 
that  piety,  humanity,  liberality,  justice,  and  &ith,  were 
things  beside  our  business.  No,  no,  the  rule  of  human 
duty  is  of  greater*  latitude,  and  we  have  many  obliga- 
tions upon  us,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
books.  And  yet  we  fall  short  of  the  exactness,  even  of 
that  legal  innocency.  We  have  intended  one  thing, 
and  done  another,  wherein  only  the  want  of  success  has 
kept  us  from  being  criminals.  This  very  thing,  me- 
thinks,  should  make  us  more  favourable  to  delinquents, 
and  to  forgive  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  gods  too,  of 
whom  we  seem  to  have  harder  thoughts  in  taking  that 
to  be  a  particular  evil  directed  to  us,  that  befals  us  only 
by  the  common  law  of  mortality.  In  fine^  no  man 
living  can  absolve  himself  to  his  conscience,  though  to 
the  world  perhaps  he  may.  It  is  true^  that  we  are  also 
condemned  to  pains  and  diseases,  and  to  death  too^ 
which  is  no  more  than  the  quitting  of  the  soul's  house. 
But  why  should  any  man  complain  of  bondage^  that 
wheresoever  he  looks,  has  his  way  open  to  liberty  ?  that 
precipice,  that  sea,  that  river,  that  well,  there  is  freedom 
in  the  bottom  of  it.  It  hangs  upon  every  crooked 
bough,  and  not  only  a  man's  throat,  or  his  heart,  but 
every  vein  in  his  body  opens  a  passage  to  it 

To  conclude:  where  my  proper  virtue  fails  me,  I  will 
have  recourse  to  examples,  and  say  to  myself— am  I 
greater  than  Philip,  or  Augustus,  who  both  of  them  put 
up  greater  reproaches?  many  have  pardoned  their  ene- 
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mies,  and  shall  not  I  forgive  a  n^lect,  a  little  freedom 
of  the  tongue?  Nay,  the  patience  but  of  a  second 
thought  does  the  business ;  for,  though  the  first  shock 
be  violent,  take  it  in  parts,  and  it  is  subdued.  And,  to 
wind  up  all  in  one  word,  the  great  lesson  of  mankind,  as 
well  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  is— to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by. 

OF  CRUELTY. 

There  is  so  near  an  affinity  betwixt  anger  and  cruel- 
ty, that  many  people  confound  them :  as  if  cruelty  were 
only  the  execution  of  anger  in  the  payment  of  a  revenge ; 
which  holds  in  some  cases  but  not  in  others.    There 
are  a  sort  of  men  that  take  delight  in  the  spilling  of  hu- 
man blood,  and  in  the  death  of  those  that  never  did 
them  any  injury,  nor  were  ever  so  much  as  suspected  for 
it — ^as    ApoUodorus,   Phalaris,   Sinis,  Procrustes,  and 
others  that  burnt  men  alive,  whom  we  cannot  so  pro- 
perly call  angry  as  brutal.     For  anger  does  necessarily 
presuppose  an   injury    either  done,  or  conceived,  or 
feared;   but  the  other  takes  pleasure   in  tormenting, 
without  so  much  as  pretending  any  provocation  to  it, 
and  kills  merely  for  killing  sake.     The  original  of  this 
cruelty,  perhaps,  was  anger,  which,  by  frequent  exercise 
and  custom,  has  lost  all  sense  of  humanity  and  mercy, 
and  they  that  are  thus  affected,  are  so  &r  from  the  coun- 
tenance and  appearance  of  men  in  anger,  that  they  will 
laugh,  rgoice,  and  entertain  themselves  with  the  most 
horrid  spectacles,  as  racks,  gaols,  gibbets,  several  sorts 
of  chains  and  punishments,  dilaceration  of  members, 
stigmatizings  and  wild  beasts,  with  other  exquisite  in- 
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ventions  of  torture,  and  yet  at  last  the  cruelty  itself  is 
more  horrid  and  odious  than  the  means  by  which  it 
works.  It  is  a  bestial  madness  to  love  mischief,  beside 
that,  it  is  womanish  to  rage  and  tear ;  a  generous  beast 
will  scorn  to  do  it,  when  he  has  any  thing  at  his  mercy. 
It  is  a  vice  for  wolves  and  tigers ;  and  no  less  abomi- 
nable to  the  world  than  dangerous  to  itsel£ 

The  Romans  had  their  morning  and  their  meridian 
spectacles.  In  the  former  they  had  their  combats  of 
men  with  wild  beasts,  in  the  latter  the  men  fought  one 
with  another.  "  I  went,"  says  our  author,  **  the  other 
day  to  the  meridian  spectacles,  in  hope  of  meeting  some- 
what of  mirth  and  diversion,  to  sweeten  the  humours  of 
those  that  had  been  entertained  with  blood  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  proved  otherwise ;  for,  compared  with  this 
inhumanity,  the  former  was  a  mercy.  The  whole  busi- 
ness was  only  murder  upon  murder:  the  combatants 
fought  naked,  and  every  blow  was  a  wound.  They  did 
not  contend  for  victory  but  for  death ;  and  he  that  kills 
one  man  is  to  be  killed  by  another.  By  wounds  they 
are  forced  upon  wounds,  which  th^  take  and  give  upon 
their  bare  breast.  Bum  that  rogue  they  cry ;  what,  is 
he  afraid  of  his  flesh  ?  do  but  see  how  sneakingly  that 
rascal  dies."  Look  to  yourselves,  my  masters^  and  con- 
sider of  it :  who  knows  but  this  may  come  to  be  your 
own  case?  Wicked  examples  seldom  fail  of  coming 
home  at  last  to  the  authors.  To  destroy  a  single  man 
may  be  dangerous,  b-it  to  murder  whole  nations  is  only 
a  more  glorious  wickedness.  Private  avarice  and  rigour 
are  condemned,  but  oppression,  when  it  comes  to  be 
authorized  by  an  act  of  state,  and  to  be  publicly  com- 
manded, though  particularly  forbidden,  becomes  a  point 
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of  dignity  and  honour.  What  a  shame  is  it  for  men  to 
interworry  one  another,  when  yet  the  fiercest  even  of 
beasts  are  at  peace  with  those  of  their  own  kind  ?  Thb 
brutal  fury  puts  philosophy  itself  to  a  stand.  The 
drunkard,  the  glutton,  the  covetous,  may  be  reduced. 
Nay,  and  the  mischief  of  it  is,  that  no  vice  keeps  itself 
within  its  proper  bounds.  Luxury  runs  into  avarice, 
and  when  the  reverence  of  virtue  is  extinguished,  men 
Ivill  stick  at  nothing  that  carries  -profit  along  with  it. 
Man's  blood  is  shed  in  wantonness ;  his  death  is  a  spec- 
tacle for  entertainment,  and  his  groans  are  music 
When  Alexander  delivered  up  Lysimacbus  to  a  lion, 
how  glad  would  he  have  been  to  have  had  nails  and 
teeth  to  have  devoured  him  himself;  it  would  have  too 
much  derogated,  he  thought,  from  the  dignity  of  wrath, 
to  have  appointed  a  man  for  the  execution  of  his  friend. 
Private  cruelties,  it  is  true,  cannot  do  much  mischief, 
but  in  princes  they  are  a  war  against  mankind. 

C.  Caesar  would  commonly,  for  exercise  and  pleasure^ 
put  senators  and  Roman  knights  to  the  torture,  and 
whip  several  of  them  like  slaves,  or  put  them  to  death 
with  the  most  accurate  torments,  merely  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  cruelty :  that  Ca&sar,  that  wished  the  people 
of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  it  ofi^  at 
one  blow.  It  was  the  employment,  the  study,  and  the 
joy  of  his  life.  He  would  not  so  much  as  give  the  ex- 
piring leave  to  groan,  but  caused  their  mouths  to  be 
stopped  with  sponges,  or,  for  want  of  them,  with  rags  of 
their  own  clothes,  that  they  might  not  breathe  out  so 
much  as  their  last  agonies  at  liberty,  or,  perhaps  lest  the 
tormented  should  speak  something  which  the  tormenter 
bad  no  mind  to  hear.    Nay,  he  was  so  impatient  of  de- 
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lay,  that  he  would  frequently  rise  from  supper  to  have 
men  killed  by  torch-light ;  as  if  his  life  and  death  had 
depended  upon  their  dispatch  before  the  next  morning. 
To  say  nothing  how  many  fathers  were  put  to  death  by 
him  in  the  same  night  with  their  sons,  (which  was  a 
kind  of  mercy,  in  the  prevention  of  their  mourning)* 
And  was  not  Sylla's  cruelty  prodigious  too,  which  was 
only  stopt  for  want  of  enemies?  He  caused  7000 
citizens  of  Rome  to.be  slaughtered  at  once ;  and  some 
of  the  senators  being  startled  at  their  cries,  that  were 
heard  in  the  senate-house — ^'  Let  us  mind  our  business,'' 
says  Sylla,  '*  this  is  nothbg  but  a  few  mutineers  that  I 
have  ordered  to  be  sent  out  of  the  way."  A  glorious 
spectacle  I  says  Hannibal,  when  he  saw  the  trenches 
flowing  with  human  blood;  and  if  the  rivers  had  run 
blood  too,  he  would  have  liked  it  so  much  the  better. 

Among  the  femous  and  detestable  speeches  that  are 
committed  to  memory,  I  know  none  worse  than  that  im- 
pudent and  tyrannical  maxim — Let  them  hate  me^  so 
they  fear  me.  Not  considering  that  those  that  are  k^t 
in  obedience  by  fear,  are  both  malicious  and  mercenary, 
and  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  change  their  master. 
Beside,  that  whosoever  is  terrible  to  others,  is  likewise 
afraid  of  himself.  What  is  more  ordinary  than  for  a 
tyrant  to  be  destroyed  by  his  own  guards?  Which  is 
no  more  than  the  putting  those  crimes  i^to  practice 
which  they  learned  of  their  masters.  How  many  slaves 
have  revenged  themselves  of  their  cruel  oppressoiB» 
though  they  were  sure  to  die  for  it?  but  when  it  comes 
once  to  a  popular  tyranny,  whole  nations  con^ire 
against  it.  For  whosoever  threatens  all,  is  in  danger  of 
all ;  over  and  above  that  the  cruelty  of  a  prince  increases 
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the  number  of  his  enemies,  by  destroying  some  of  them ; 
for  it  entails  an  hereditary  hatred  upon  the  friends 
and  relations  of  those  that  are  taken  away.  And  then 
it  has  this  misfortune,  that  a  man  must  be  wicked 
upon  necessity;  for  there  is  no  going  back;  so  that 
he  must  betake  himself  to  arms,  and  yet  he  lives  in 
fear.  He  can  neither  trust  to  the  fidth  of  his  friends, 
nor  to  the  piety  of  his  children ;  he  both  dreads  death 
and  wishes  it;  and  becomes  a  greater  terror  to  himselfi 
than  he  is  to  the  people.  Nay,  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  make  cruelty  detestable^  it  were  enough  that  it 
passes  all  bounds,  both  of  custom  and  humanity,  and  is 
followed  upon  the  heel  with  sword  or  poison.  A  pri- 
vate malice  indeed  does  not  move  whole  cities ;  but  that 
which  extends  to  all,  is  every  body's  mark.  One  sick 
person  gives  no  great  disturbance  in  a  family,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  depopulating  plague,  all  people 
fly  from  it.  And  why  should  a  prince  expect  any 
man  to  be  good,  whom  he  has  taught  to  be  wicked  ? 

But  what  if  it  were  safe  to  be  cruel  ?  were  it  not  still 
a  sad  thing,  the  very  state  of  such  a  government?  a  go- 
vernment that  bears  the  image  of  a  taken  city,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  sorrow,  trouble,  and  confusion. 
Men  dare  not  so  much  as  trust  themselves  with  their 
friends,  or  with  their  pleasures.  There  is  not  any 
entertainment  so  innocent,  but  it  affords  pretence  of 
crime  and  danger.  People  are  betrayed  at  their  tables, 
and  in  their  cups,  and  drawn  from  the  very  theatre  to 
the  prison.  How  horrftd-^i  madness  is  it  to  be  still 
raging  and  killing,  to  have  the  rattling  of  chains,  always 
in  our  ears,  bloody  spectacles  before  our  eyes,  and  to 
carry  terror  and  dismay  wherever  we  go?  If  we  had 
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lions  ind  serpents  to  rule  orer  us,  this  wouM  be  thl^ 
manner  of  their  government,  saving  thai  they  agree 
better  among  themselves.  It  passes  for  a  mark  of  greal^ 
ness  to  bum  cities,  and  lay  whole  kingdoms  waste;  nbr 
18  it  Ryr  this  honour  of  a  prince,  to  appdttt  this  or  that 
single  man  to  be  killed,  unless  they  have  whole  troops, 
or  (someiimtefc)  Iqgtons  to  work  upon.  But  it  is  not  Ae 
%X)Sk  of  walr,  and  bloody  tilt>})hi(^  that  make  a  prfnee 
glorious,  but  tfaie  divine  power  of  (sreservittg  miii^  and 
peaoe.  Ruin,  without  distinction,  ii  more  properly  tlie 
business  of  a  gentod  deluge^  or  eooBagratiein.  NeiA^ 
doifts  a  fierce  and  inexbtable  anger  beeome  tlie  supreme 
teagistrate ;  greatness  bf  mind  is  always  meek  and  hw»- 
Mb,  but  cruelty  is  a  note  and  an  efibct  of  inedcttefls;  and 
bringi  down  a  governor  to  the  level  of  a  oompeCitor. 
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CLEMENCY. 


The  hjimanity  and  excellence  of  this  virtue  is  coa« 
fessed  at  all  bands,  as  well  by  the  men  of  pleasure,  and 
those  that  think  every  man  was  made  for  himself  |  as  by 
the  Stoics,  that  make  man  a  sociable  creature,  and  bom 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is. of  all  dispo- 
sitions, the  most  peaceable  and  quiet.  But  before  we 
enter  any  farther  upon  the  discourse,  it  should  be  first 
known  whajt  clemency  is,  that  we  may  distinguish  it 
from  pityy  which  is  a  weakness,  though  many  times 
mistaken  for  a  virtue ;  and  the  next  thing  will  be,  tp 
bring  the  mind  to  the  habit  and  exercise  of  it. 

Clemency  is  a  favourable  disposition  of  the  mind,  m 
the  manner  of  inflictii)g  punishment;  or,  a  moderatio^ 
that  remits  somewhat  of  the  penalty  incurred ;  as  pardon 
is  the  total  remmion  of  a  deserved  punishment.  We 
jnust  be  careful  not  to  confound  clemency  with  pity ;  for 
as  religion  wcMrships  God,  and. superstition  profanes  that 
worship,  so  should  we  distinguish  betwixt  clemency  and 
pity ;, practising  the  one^  and  avoiding  the  other.  For 
pity  proceeds  from  a  narrowness  of  mind,  that  respects 
rather  the  fortune  than  the  cause.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral 
sickness,  contracted  from  other  people's  misfortunes; 
such  another  weakness  as  lauj^ing  or  yawning  for  com- 
pany; or,  as  that.of  sickey^  that  cannot  look  upon 
others  that  are  bleared,  without  droppin|^  themselves. 
I  will  give  A  shipwrecked  man  a  plank,  a  lodging  to  a 
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Stranger,  or  a  piece  of  money  to  him  that  wants  it:  I 
will  diy  np  the  tears  of  my  friend,  yet  I  will  not  weep 
with  him,  but  treat  him  with  constancy  and  humanity, 
as  one  man  ought  to  treat  another. 

It  is  objected  by  some,  that  clemency  is  an  insignifi- 
cant virtue ;  and  that  only  the  bad  are  the  better  for  it, 
for  the  good  have  no  need  of  it.    But  in  the  first  places 
as  physic  is  in  use  only  among  the  sick,  and  yet  in 
honour  with  the  sound,  so  the  innocent  have  a  reverence 
for  clemency,  though  criminals  are  properly  the  objects 
of  it.    And  then  again,  a  man  may  be  innocent,  and 
yet  have  occasion  for  it  too :  for  by  the  accidents  of 
fortune^  or  the  condition  of  times,  virtue  itself  may  come 
to  be  in  danger.    G>n8ider  the  most  populous  city,  or 
nation,  what  a  solitude  would  it  b^  if  none  should  be 
left  there  but  those  that  could  stand  the  test  of  a  severe 
« justice  ?    We  should  have  neither  judges  nor  accusers, 
none  either  to  grant  a  pardon,  or  to  ask  it.    More  or 
less,  we  are  all  sinners ;  and  hh  that  has  best  purged 
his  conscience  was  brought  by  errors  to  repeaUnce^ 
And  it  is  fisurther  profitable  to  mankind,  for  many  delin* 
quents  come  to  be  converted.    There  is  a  tenderness 
to  be  used,  even  toward'  our  slaves,  and  those  that  we 
have  bought  with  our  money:  how  much  more  then  to 
.  free  and  to  honest  men,  that  are  rather  under  our  pro- 
tection than  dominion  ?    Not  that  I  would  have  it  so 
general  neither,  as  not  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  good 
and  the  bad;  for  that  would  introduce  a  confusion,  wad 
give  a  kind  of  encmragement  to  wickedness.    It  must, 
therefore,  have  a  retped  to  the  quality  of  the  offender, 
and  sepahite  the  curable  firom  the  desperate ;  for  it  is  an 
equal  cruelty  to  pardon  all^  and  to  pardon  none*  Where 
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the  matter  is  in  balaDce,  let  mercy  turn  the  scale:  if  all 
wicked  men  should  be  punished,  who  should  eacape  ? 

Though  mercy  and  gentleness  of  nature  keeps  all  in 
peaces  and  tranquillity^  even  in  a  cottage :  yet  it  is  much 
more  beneficial  and  conspicuous  in  a  palace.  Private 
men,  in  their  condition,  are  likewise  private  in  their 
virtues,  and  in  their  vices;  but  the  words  and  the  actions 
of  princes  are  the  subject  of  public  rumour,  and  there- 
fere  they  had  need  have  a  care  what  occasion  they  give 
people  for  discourse,  of  whom  people  will  be  always  a- 
talking.  There  is  the  government  of  a  prince  over  his 
people,  a  Cetther  over  his  children,  a  master  over  his 
scholars,  an  officer  over  his  soldiers.  He  is  an  unna- 
tural father,  that  for  every  trifle  beats  his  children. 
Who  is  the  better  maste];,  he  that  rages  over  his  scho- 
lars for  but  missing  a  word  in  a  lesson ;  or  he  that  tries 
by  admonition,  and  fair  words,  to  instruct  and  reform 
them  ?  An  outrageous  officer  makes  his  men  run  from 
their  colours.  A  skilful  rider  brings  his  horse  to  obe- 
dience by  mingling  fair  means  with  foul,  whereas  to  be 
perpetually  switching  and  spurring  makes  him  vicious 
and  jadish :  and  shall  we  not  have  more  care  of  men 
than  of  beasts  ?  It  breaks  the  hope  of  generous  inclina- 
tions, when  they  are  depressed  by  servility  and  terror. 
There  is  no  creature  so  hard  to  be  pleased  with  ill  usages 
as  man.  .        . 

Clemency  does  well  with  all,  but  best  with  princes ; 
for  it  makes  their  power  comfortable  and  beneficial* 
which  would  otherwise  be  the  pest  of  mankinds  It 
establishes  their  greatness,  when  they  make  the  good 
of  the  public  their  particular  care,  and  employ  their 
power  for  the  safety  of  the  people.    The  princ^  in  e& 
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feet,  is  but  the  soul  of  the  edftniuunity,  fls  the  comma- 
nity  is  only  the  body  of  the  prince :  so  that  being  mer« 
Giftil  to  others,  he  is  tendei^  df  himself  Nor  is*  any  man 
BO  mean,  but  his  mastei'  feels  the  losil  of  him,  as  a  part 
of  his  empire :  and  he  takes  care,  not  only  of  die  lires 
of  his  people,  but  also  of  their  reputation.  Now,  giving 
ibr  granted,  that  alt  virtues  are  in  themselves  equal,  it 
will  not  yet  be  deniecT,  that  they  Dfiay  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  mankind  in  one  person,  than  in  another.  A 
beggar  may  be  as  magnanimous  lis  a  kirtg :  for  whdt 
can  be  greater,  or  braver,  than  to  baflle  ill  fbitane ! 
This  does  not  hinder,  but  tbat  a  man  in  authority  And 
plenty,  has  more  matter  for  his  generosity  to  work  upon 
than  a  private  person  :  and  it  is  also  more  taken  notSde 
of  upon  the  bench,  than  upon  the  leveL  When  a:  gra- 
cious prince  shews  himself  to  his  people,  they  do  not  tty 
from  him  as  from  a  tigler,  that  roused  himself  out  of  his 
den :  but  they  worship  him  as  a  benevolous  influence, 
they  secure  him  against  all  conspiracies,  and  interpose 
their  bodies  betwixt  him  and  danger.  They  guard 
him  while  he  sleeps,  and  defend  him  in  the  field  against 
his  enemies.  Nor  is  it  without  reason,  thi^  unanknous 
agreement  in  love  and  toyalty,  and  this  heroical  iesl  of 
abandoning  themselves  for  the  safety  of  their  prince;  but 
it  is  as  well  the  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  breath  of 
H  prini^e  there  is  life  and  death ;  and  his  sentence  stands 
good,  right  or  wrong.  If  he  be  angry,  no  body  dare 
advise  him ;  and  if  he  does  ami'ss,  who  shall  call  him  to 
account  7  Now  for  him  that  has  so  much  mischief  in 
bis  poiver,  and  yet  applies  that  power  to  the  common 
utility,  and  comfort  of  bis  people^  diffusing  also  clemenqr 
md  goodness  into   their  hearts  too,  what  can  be  a 
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greater  blessing  to  mankind  than  such  a  prince?  Any 
man  may  kill  another  against  the  law,  but  only  a  prince 
can  save  hira  so.  Let  him  so  deal  with  his  own  fn^b- 
jects,  as  be  desires  God  should  deal  with  bini :  }f  Henveii 
should  be  inexorable  to  sinners,  and  destroy  all  without 
mercy,  what  flesh  could  be  safe  ?  But»  as  th^  faplts  of 
great  men  are  not  presently  punished  with  thunder  from 
above,  let  them  have  a  regard  to  their  inferiors  here 
upon  earth.  He  that  has  revenge  in  his  power,  #pd 
does  not  use  it,  is  the  great  man.  Which  is  the  more 
beautiful  and  agreeable  state,  that  of  a  calm,  a  tempe- 
rate* and  a  clear  day;  or,  tbiit  of  lightning,  thunder^ 
and  tempests?  and  this  is  th^  very  difference  betwixt  a 
moderate  and  a  turbulent  government.  It  is  for  low 
and  vulgar  spirits  to  brawl,  stprm*  and  transport  them- 
selves;  but  it  is  not  for  the  majesty  of  the  prince  to  lash 
out  into  intemperance  of  words.  Some  will  think  it 
rather  slavery,  than  empire,  to  be  debarred  liberty  of 
speedi :  and  what  if  it  be,  when  governmenjt  il^elf  is  biM^ 
a  more  illustrious  servitude  ?  He  thaC  uses  his  power  as 
be  should,  takes  as  much  dehght  in  making  it  comforta- 
ble to  his  people  as  glorious  to  himsel£  He  is  ai&ble  ^n^ 
easy  of  access,  his  very  countenance  makes  him  the  joy 
of  his  people's  eyess  and  the  delight  of  manki^.  He 
is  beloved,  definicled,  ^nd  r? v^isncned  by  aU  his  subjects, 
and  men  speak  as  w^l  of  him  in  priiva(^  ^  in  public : 
he  is  safe  withoot.  guards,  and  bis  «word  is  rather  his 
ornament  ihan  his  defence:  iis  his  49^ty  he  is  like  that  of 
a  good  father,  that  BQv^m»  gsmtly  reproves  a  son, 
sometimes  threatens  bJm ;  nay»  »nd  perhaps  corrects  hin;i : 
but  no  &thec,  ia  Us  rightwits,  wiU  di^nberit.^  sofi  for 
the  first  feuk,  tbei|p  nmat  be  mitny  mad  §^%  p^Bmces, 
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and  only  desperate  consequences,  that  should  bring  him 
to  that  decretory  resolution :  he  will  make  many  expe- 
riments, to  try  if  he  can  reclaim  him  first,  and  nothing 
but  the  utmost  despair  must  put  him  upon  extremities.  It 
is  not  flattery  that  calls  a  pnnce  the  fieither  of  his  country : 
the  titles  of  great  and  august  are  matter  of  compliment 
and  of  honour ;  but  in  calling  him  father,  we  mind  him  of 
that  moderation  and  indulgence  which  he  owes  to  his 
children.  His  subjects  are  his  members,  where,  if 
there  must  be  an  amputation,  let  him  come  slowly  to  it, 
and  when  the  part  is  cut  off,  let  him  wish  it  were  on 
again ;  let  him  grieve  in  the  doing  of  it.  He  that  pass- 
es a  sentence  hastily,  looks  as  if  he  did  it  willingly ;  and 
then  there  is  an  injustice  in  the  excess. 

It  is  a  glorious  contemplation  for  a  prince^  first  to 
consider  the  vast  multitudes  of  his  people,  whose  sedi- 
tious, divided,  and  impotent  passions,  would  cast  all  in 
confusion,  and  destroy  themselves,  and  public  order  too 
if  the  band  of  government  did  not  restrain  them :  and 
thence  to  pass  to  the  examination  of  his  conscience,  say- 
ing thus  to  himself— It  is  by  the  choice  of  Providence 
that  I  am  here  made  God's  deputy  upon  earth ;  the  arbi- 
trator of  life  and  death,  and  that  upon  my  breath  de- 
pends the  fortune  of  my  people.  My  lips  are  the  ora- 
cles of  their  fate^  and  upon  them  hangs  the  destiny  both, 
of  cities  and  of  men.  It  is  under  my  &vour  that  peo- 
ple seek  for  either  prosperity  or  protection  :  thousands 
of  swords  are  drawn,  or  sheathed,  at  my  pleasure. 
What  towns  shall  be  advanced,  or  destroyed ;  who  shall ' 
be  slaves,  or  who  free,  depends  upon  my  will ;  and  yet, 
in  this  arbitraiy  power  of  acting  without  controni,  I  was 
never  transported  to  do   any  cniei  thing,   either  by 
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anger,  or  hot  blood  in  myself,  or  by  the  contiunacy, 
rashness,  or  provocations  of  other  men,  though  suffi- 
cient to  turn  mercy  itself  into  fury.     I    was   never 
moved  by  the  odious  vanity  of  making  myself  terrible 
by  my  power,  (that  accursed,  though  common,  humour 
or  ostentation  and  glory,  that  haunts  imperious  natures). 
My  sword  has  not  only  been  buried  in  the  scabbard,  but 
in  a  manner  bound  to  the  peace,  and  tender  even  of  the 
cheapest  blood:  and  where  I  find  no  other  motive  to 
compassion,  humanity  itself  is  sufficient.     I  have  been 
always  slow  to  severity,   and  prone  to  forgive;   and 
under  as  strict  a  guard  to  observe  the  laws,  as  if  I  were 
accountable  tor  the  breaking  of  them.    Some  I  pardoned 
for  their  youth,  others  for  their  age.   I  spare  one  man  for 
his  dignity,  another  for  his  humility;  and  when  I  find  no 
other  matter  to  work  upon,  I  spare  myself.     So  that  if 
God  should  at  this  instant  call  me  to  an  account,  the 
whole  world  would  agree  to  witness  for  m^  that  I  have  not 
by  any  force,  either  public  or  private,  either  by  mysdf  or 
by  anyother,  defrauded  the  commonwealth;  andtherepu- 
tation  that  I  have  ever  sought  for,  has  been  that  which  few 
princes  have  obtained,    the  conscience  of  my  proper 
innocence.     And  I  have  not  lost  my  labour  neither,  for 
no  one  man  was  ever  so  dear  to  another,  as  I  have  made 
myself  to  the  whole  body  of  my  people.     Under  such  a 
prince  the  subject  has  nothing  to  wish  for,  b^ond  what 
he  enjdys ;  their  fears  are  quieted,  and  their  prayers 
heard;   and   there   is  nothing  to  make  their  felicify 
greater,  unless  to  make  it  perpetual ;  and  there  is  no 
liberty  denied  to  the  people,  but  that  of  destroying  one 
another. 
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It  is  the  interest  of  the  people^  by  the  consent  of  all 
nations,  to  run   all   baxards  for  the  safety  of  their 
prince^  and  by  a  thousand  deaths  to  redeem  that  one 
life,  upon  which  so  many  millions  dq^end.    Does  not 
the  whole  body  serve  the  mind,  though  only  the  one  is 
e&posed  to  the  ey^  and  the  other  not ;  but,  thin  and  in- 
Tisible^  the  very  seat  of  it  being  uncertain  ?  yet  the  handst 
feet,  and  eyes,  observe  the  motions  of  it :  we  lie  down, 
run  about,  and  ramble,  as  that  commands  us.    If  we  be 
covetous,  we  fish  the  seas,  and  ransack  the  earth  for 
treasure;  if  ambitious,  we  bum  our  flesh  with  Scsevola ; 
we  cast  ourselves  into  the  gulf  with  Curtius :  so  would 
that  vast  multitude  of  people,  which  is  animated  but  with 
one  soul,  governed  by  one  spirit,  and  moved  by  one 
reason,  destroy  itself  with  its  own  strragtb,  if  it  were 
not  supported  by  wisdom  and  government.    Wherefore 
it  is  for  their  own  security,  that  the  people  expose  their 
lives  for  their  prince,  as  the  very  bond  that  ties  the  re- 
public together ;  the  vital  spirit  of  so  many  thousands, 
whidi  would  be  nothing  else  but  a  burden  and  prey, 
without  a  governor*    When  this  uiuon  comes  once  to 
be  dissolved,  all  falk  to  pieces ;  for  empire  and  obe- 
dience  most  stand  and  fall  together.    It  is  no  wonder 
then,  if  n  prince  be  dear  to  his  people,  when  the  com- 
munity is  wrapt  up  in  him,  and  the  good  of  both  as  in- 
separable as  the  body  and  the  head ;  the  one  for  strength, 
and  the  other  for  counsel ;  for  what  signifies  the  force 
of  the  body,  without  the  direction  of  the  understanding  ? 
While  the  prince  watches,  his  people  sleep;  his  labour 
keeps  them  at  ease,  and  his  business  keeps  them  at  quiet, 
^he  natural  intent  of  monarchy  appears  even  finom  the 
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very  discipline  of  bees :  thqr  Assigii  to  ibeir  master  the 
fiurest  lod^Dgs,  the  safest  place ;  and  bis  oi&oe  is  oolj 
to  see  that  the  rest  perform  their  duties.  When  their 
king  is  k»t,  the  whole  swarm  dissolves :  more  than  one 
they  will  not  admit,  and  then  they  contend  who  shall 
have  the  best ;  they  are  of  all  creatures  the  fiercest  for 
their  bigness,  and  leave  then*  stings  beMnd  them  in 
their  quarrels ;  ooly  their  king  himself  hi»  none,  inti* 
mating^  that  kings  sboakl  neither  be  vindictive  nor  crueL 
Is  it  not  a  shame,  after  such  an  example  of  moderation 
in  these  ereatores,  that  men  should  be  yet  intemperate  7 
It  were  well,  if  they  lost  their  stings  too  in  their  revenge^ 
as  wril  as  the  other,  that  tbey  might  bwt  but  once,  and 
do  no  mischief  by  their  proxies.  It  would  tire  them 
out,  if  either  they  were  to  execute  aH  with  their  own 
faandi%  or  to  wound  others  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
lives. 

A  prince  should   behave  himself  generously  in  the 
power  which  Crod    haa  given  biniy  of  life  and  deathi 
especially  towftrd   those  that  have  been  al  any  time 
his  equals ;  for  the  one  has  Us  revenge,  and  the  other 
his   punishment  in  it.     He   that  stands  indebted  for   < 
Ms  life  haa  lost  it;    bat  he  that  receives   his  life  at 
the  foot  of  hie  enemy,  Itvea  to  the  honour  of  his  pre*  ' 
serttr.    He  livet  the  hsting  monument  of  his  virtue;    \ 
whereas  if  he  had  been  led  in  triumph^  the  spectacle 
would  have  been  quickly  oven     Or,  what  if  he  should 
restoite  him  to  his  kingdom  again;    would  it  not  be 
M  ampld  aocHsioa  to  his  honour^  to   shew  that  he 
found  nothing  about  the  conquered  that  was  worthy 
of  tb^  conqueror?   there  is  nothing  more  venerably 
thaft  a  prittCd  that  doea  not  revenge  an  iigory.     He 
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that  18  gracious,  if  beloved,  and  reverenced  as  a  com* 
mon  fiuber;   but  a  tyrant  stands  in  fear  and  danger 
even  of  his  own  guards.     No  prince  can  be  safe  him* 
sel^  of  whom  all  others  are  afraid ;  for  to  spare  non^ 
is  to  enrage  all.    It  is  an  error  to  imagine»  that  any 
man  can  be  secure,  that  suffers  nobody  else  to  be  so  too. 
How  can  any  man  endure  to  lead  an  uneasy,  suspicious, 
anxious  life,  when  he  may  be  safe  if  he  pleases,  and  dn* 
joy  all  the  blessings  of  power  together  with  the  prayers 
of  his  people  ?   Clemency  protects  a  prince  without  a 
guard,  there  is  no  need  of  troops,  castles,  or  fortifi- 
cations: security  on  the  -one  side^  is  the  condition  of 
security  on  the  other ;  and  the  affections  of  the  subject 
are  the  most  invincible  fortress.     What  can  be  feirer, 
than  for  a  prince  to  live  the  object  of  hu  people's  love^  to 
have  the  vows  of  their  heart,  as  well  as  of  their  lips; 
and  his  health  and  sickness,  their  common  hopes  and 
fears  ?  There  will  be  no  danger  of  plots ;   nay  on  the 
contrary,  who  would  not  frankly  venture  his  blood  to 
serve  him,  under  whose  government  justice,  peao^  mo* 
desty,  and  dignity  flourish ;  under  whose  influence  men 
grow  rich  and  happy  ^   and  whom  men  look  upon  with 
such  veneration,  as  they  would  do  upon  the  immortal 
gods,  if  they  were  capable  of  seeing  them  ?  and,  as  the 
true  representative  of  the  Almi^ty,  they  consider  him, 
when  he  is  gracious  and  bountifol,  and  employs  his 
power  to  the  advantage  of  bis  subjects. 

When  a  prince  proceeds  to  punishment,  it  must  be 
either  to  vindijcate  himsd^  or  others*  It  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  govern  himself  in  his  own  case.  If  a  man  should 
advise  him  not  to  be  credulous,  but  to  examine  matters, 
and  indulge  the  innocent,  this  is  rather  a  point  of  justice 
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than  of  clemency :   but  in  case  that  he  be  manifestly  in* 
jored,  I  would  have  him  Ibrgive,  where  he  may  safely 
do  it ;  and  be  tender  even  where  he  cannot  forgive ;  but 
far  more  ezorable  in  his  0¥m  case,,  however,  than  in  an- 
other's.  It  is  nothing  to  be  free  of  another  man's  purse ; 
and  it  is  as  little  to  be  merciful  in  another  man's  cause. 
He  is  the  great  man  that  masters  his  passion  where  he 
is  stung  himself;  and  pardons  when  he  might  destroy. 
The  end  of  punishment  is  either  to  comfort  the  party 
injured,  or  to  secure  him  for  the  future.    A  prince's 
fortune  is  above  the  need  of  such  a  comfort,  and  his 
power  is  too  eminent  to  seek  an  advance  of  reputation 
by  doing  a  private  man  a  mischief.    This  I  speak,  in 
case  of  an  affront  from  those  that  are  below  us ;  but  he^ 
that  of  an  equal  has  made  any  man  his  inferior,  has  his 
revenge  in  the  bringing  of  him  down.    A  prince  has 
been^  killed  by  a  servant,  destroyed  by  a  serpent;   but 
whosoever  preserves  a  man,  must  be  greater  than  the 
person  that  he  preserves.     With  citizens,  strangers,  and 
people  of  low  condition,  a  prince  is  not  to  contend,  for 
they  are  beneath  him :  he  may  spare  some  out  of  good- 
will, and  others  as  he  would  do  some  creatures  that  a 
man  cannot  touch  without  fouling  his  fingers :  but  finr 
those  that  are  to  be  pardoned,  or  exposed  to  public  pu- 
nishment, he  may  use  mercy  as  be  sees  occasion;  and 
a  generous  mind  can  never  want  inducements  and  mo- 
tives to  it ;  and  whether  it  be  age  or  sex,  high  or  low, 
nothing  comes  amiss. 

To  pass  now  to  the  vindication  of  others,  there  must 
be  had  a  regard  eithet  to  the  amendment  of  the  person 
punished,  or  the  making  others  better  for  fear  of  pu- 
nishment; or  the  iiddng  the  offender  oat  of  the  wayi 
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for  tbe  teottrity  of  othen.    An  amoidment  may  be  pro- 
cured  bj  a  Mnall  punishment;   for  he  lives  more  care* 
Mly  that  has  something  yet  to  lose;  it  is  aklnd  of  im«- 
poni^,  to  he  inci^Ue  of  a  fiurther  punkbment.    The 
oorruptioiis  of  a  city  ate  best  cured  by  a  few  and  sparing 
severities ;  for  the  multitude  of  ofienders  creates  a  cue* 
torn  of  ofiending,  and  company  authorizes  a  crimen  and 
j  there  is  moregood  to  be  done  upon  a  dissolute  age  by 
I  pBtienoe  than  by  rigour;  provided  that  it  pass  not  for 
'  an  approbation  of  ill  manners,  but  only  as  an  unwilling- 
ness to  proceed  to  extremiftiea.    Under  a  merciful  prince 
a  man  trill  be  ashamed  to  ofiend,  because  a  punishment 
that  is  inflicted  by  .a  gentle  governor  seems  to  foil  heap 
vier,  and  with  more  reproach :  and  it  is  remarkable  also, 
that  those  sins  are  often  committedt  which  are  very 
often  .puoiahed.      GaUgula,  in  five  years^  epndemned 
more  people  to  the  sack  dian  ever  were  before  him :  and 
them  were  fower  parncides  before  that  law  against  them, 
than  aficff.     For  our  anoeitors  did  wisely  presume,  that 
the  crine  would  never  he  .committadf  vntii  by  lav  for 
furnishing  it  they  found  that  it  mjght  be  done.    Parri- 
cides ib^gen  with  the  Urn  sgainst  them,.and'the,punish- 
ment  instructed  men  in  the  crjiae.    Whens  there  ane 
few  punishments,  .innoceooy  is  indalged  as  a  public 
good,  and  it  is  axlavgerous  thing  to  shew  a  cily  how 
-stKM^  it  is  in  deliBqaettts.    There  is.a'Ceitain  contu- 
macy in  the  nature  of  man,  diat  makes  him  oppose  diffi- 
culties.   We  are  better  to  follow  than  todidve;  as  a 
generoHS  hcNrse  rides  best  with  an  easy  Mu     People 
obey  willingly,  where  they  are  iConuBaaded  4dnd]y. 
When  Burrhns,  tbetptefect,  was  to  aentenee  «wx>  male- 
fooloiM,.he,bflought  the  wavrant^ Narotto sign.;  wbo^ 
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Vmvtrml  b«tr«d  «Bit«s  in  popular  rage. 

after  a  hong  rductancy,  came  to  it  at  last  with  this  ex- 
clamatioii-^Iwcmldloouldtiotwrite.  A  speech  that  de- 
aerved  the  whole  world  for  an  auditoiyt  but  all  prinoes 
especially;  and  that  the  hearts  of  all  the  aulgects  woald 
Oonform  to  the  likeness  of  their  masters.  As  die  head 
is  well  or  ill,  so  is  die  mind  dull  or  merry.  What  is 
the  difierence  betwist  a  king  and  a  tyrant  but  a  diveiw 
sity  of  will  under  one  and  the  ^bme  power  ?  the  one  de- 
stroys lor  his  pleaswre,  die  odier  upon  necessily :  «  di»- 
tincdoQ  rather  in  fact  than  in  name.  A  graeions  prince 
is  armed  as  wdl  as  a  tyrant»  bot  it  is  for  the  defence  of 
his  pecple,  and  not  fcr  the  min  iof  them^  No  king  caa 
ever  have  iMlhfiil  servants^  diat  accustoms  them  to  toiw 
tuves  and  executions :  the  very  gniky  themselves  do  not 
lead  so  anxiaus  a  Ufe  as  the  persecatoia;  finr  diey  ase 
not  only  alnddof  jufllicc^  both  divine  and  human^  bot  it 
is  dangerous  for  dieos  to  OKnd  dieir  manncm,  so  that 
when  di^  are  onoe  m,  dief  «Mist*oantiaiie  «o  ke  wiohed 
upon  necessity.  An  universal  hatrad  mites  jn  a  popa^ 
hur  rage.  A  temperate  fear  may  be  ^hept  m  «rder^  b«t 
when  it  comes  once  «to  be  continual  and  vbaip,  it  pro* 
vokes  people  to  extremitiesy  ^and  tMnsports  diem  to  den- 
pesate  resohidons:  as  wild  beasts, ^wlnn  diey  are  preat 
upon  the  toil,  turn  badk  and  assault  die  very  pursuers. 
A  turbulent  government  is  4i  iwrpetual  ^Mndbi^  bodi  to 
prince  and  people;  and  Jie  that  as -a  4eivor  taall^hers, 
is  not  without  Icfrror  4dso  to  himself.  Frequent  punish- 
nentand  revenges  may  suppress  the  hatred  of  a  isw, 
4>ut  idien  4t  stirs  updie  ddlest^ion  of  aU.  So  that  the» 
is  no  destroying  one  enemy  without  making  many.  Jk 
4s  good  to  master  the  will  of  bemg  cruel,  eren  whle 
there  may  because  for  it,  and  matter  to  woriL  upon. 
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A  taibalent  governmeut  is  a  peq>etual  trouble. 

Augnstut  was  a  gracious  prince  when  he  had  the 
power  in  his  own  hand,  but  in  the  triumviracy  he  made 
use  of  his  sword  and  had  his  friends  ready  armed  to  set  up- 
on Anthony,  during  that  dispute.  But  he  behaved  himself 
afterwards  at  another  rate,  for  when  he  was  betwixt 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  told  that  Cinna  was 
it  a  plot  to  murder  him,  with  the  time,  places  and  manner 
of  the  design;  and  tfau  from  one  of  the  confederates. 
Upon  this  he  resolved  upon  a  revenge  and  sent  for 
several  of  his  friends  to  advise  upon  it.  The  thought 
of  it  kept  him  walking,  to  consider,  that  there  was 
the  life  of  a  young  nobleman  in  the  case,  the  nephew 
of  Pompey,  and  a  person  otherwise  innocent.  He 
was  off  and  on  several  times,  whether  he  shoidd  put 
him  to  death  or  not.  <<  What,*'  says  h^  <<  shall  I 
live  in  trouble  and  danger  mysdg  and  the  contriver 
of  my  deaith  walk  free  and  secure?  Will  nothing 
serve  him  but  that  life  which  Providence  has  preserved 
in  so  many  civil  wars,  in  so  many  battles^  both  by 
sea  and  land;  and  now,  in  the  state  of  an  universal 
peace  too?  and  not  a  simple  murder  neither,  but  a  sar 
eiific^  for  I  am  to  be  assaulted  at  the  very  altar;  and 
shall  the  contriver  of  all  this  villainy  escape  unpunish* 
ed?'  HereAugustus  made  a  little  pause»and  then  recol- 
lecting himself^**  No^  no,  Caesar,"  sayshe^  <<it  is  ratfa^ 
Cawar,  than  Cinna,  that  I  am  to  be  angry  with ;  why  do 
I  myself  live  any  longer,  after  that  my  death  is  become 
the  interest  <>f  so  many  people  ?  and  if  I  go  on,  what 
end  will  there  be  of  blood  and  of  punishment  ?  If  it  be 
against  my  life  that  the  nobility  arms  itself,  and  levels 
their  weapons,  my  single  life  is  not  worth  the  whiles  if  so 
many  must  be  destroyed,  that  I  may  be  preserved." 
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Livia*s  advice  to  Augustus. — His  address  to  Cinna. 

His  wife,  Livia,  gave  him  here  an  interruptioD^  and  de- 
sired him  that  he  would  for  once  hear  a  woman's  coun « 
sel. — "Do,"  says  she,  "like a  physician,  that  when  com- 
mon remedies  fail  will  try  the  contrary.  You  have  got 
nothing  hitherto  by  severity ;  after  Salvidianus  there 
followed  Lepidus,  after  him  Muraena;  Caepio  followed 
him,  and  Egnetius  followed  Caepio:  try  now  what 
mercy  will  do,  forgive  Cinna.  He  is  discovered,  and 
can  do  you  no  hurt  in  your  person ;  and  it  will  yet  ad- 
vantage you  in  your  reputation."  Augustus  was  glad  of 
the  advice,  and  he  gave  thanks  for  it;  and  thereupon 
countermanded  the  meeting  of  his  friends,  and  ordered 
Cinna  to  be  brought  to  him  alone,  for  whom  he  caused 
a  chair  to  be  set,  and  then  discharged  the  rest  of  the 
company.  "  Cinna,"  says  Augustus,  "  before  I  go  any 
farther  you  must  promise  not  to  give  me  the  interruption 
of  one  syllable,  until  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  have  to 
say,  and  you  shall  have  liberty  afterward  to  say  what 
you  please.  You  cannot  forget,  that  when  I  found  you 
in  arms  against  me,  and  not  only  made  my  enemy,  but 
born  so,  I  gave  you  your  life  and  fortune.  Upon  your 
petition  for  the  priesthood,  I  granted  it,  with  a  repulse 
to  the  sons  of  those  that  had  been  my  fellow-soldiers ; 
and  you  arc  ^t  this  day  so  happy  and  so  rich,  that  even 
the  conquerors  envy  him  that  is  overcome,  and  yet  after 
all  this,  you  are  in  a  plot,  Cinna,  to  murder  me."  At 
that  word  Cinna  started,  and  interposed  with  exclama- 
tions— "  That  certainly  he  was  far  from  being  either  so 
wicked,  or  so  mad." — "  This  is  breach  of  conditions, 
Cinna,"  says  Augustus,  "  it  is  not  your  time  to  speak 
yet.  I  tell  you  again,  that  you  are  in  a  plot  to  murder 
me ;"  and  so  he  told  him  the  time,  the  places  the  confe- 
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Augustai's  clemency,  and  mofWration  to  his  enemiet. 
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derates,  the  order  and  manner  of  the  design,  and  who  it 
was  to  do  the  deed.  CInna,  upon  this,  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  ground,  without  any  reply,  not  for  his  word- 
sake,  but  as  in  a  confusion  of  conscience ;  and  so  Augus- 
tus went  on.  ••What,*'  says  he,  ••  may  be  your  design  in 
all  this  ?  Is  it  that  you  would  pretend  to  step  into  my 
place  ?  The  commonwealth  were  in  an  ill  condition,  if 
only  Augustus  were  in  the  way  betwixt  you  and  the  go- 
vernment. You  were  cast  the  other  day  in  a  cause,  by 
one  of  your  own  freemen ;  and  do  you  expect  to  find  a 
weaker  adversary  of  Caesar  ?  But  what  if  I  were  re- 
moved? there  is  ^milius  Paulus,  Fabius  Maximus, 
and  twenty  other  families  of  great  blood  and  interest, 
that  would  never  bear  it.^'  To  cut  off  the  story  short, 
(for  it  was  a  discourse  of  above  two  hours,  and  Augustas 
lengthened  the  punishment  in  words,  since  he  intended 
that  should  be  all).— ••  Well,  Cinna,"  says  he,  ••  the  life 
I  gavb  to  you  otice  as  an  enemy,  I  will  now  repeat  it  to  a 
traitor,  and  to  a  parricide,  and  this  shall  be  the  last  re- 
proach I  will  give  you.  For  the  time  to  come,  there 
shall  be  no  other  contention  betwixt  you  and  me^  than 
which  shall  outdo  the  other  in  point  of  friendship." 
After  this  Augustus  made  Cinna  consul,  (an  honour 
which  he  confessed  he  durst  not  so  much  as  desire^)  and 
Cinna  was  ever  affectionately  faithful  to  him :  he  made 
Caesar  his  sole  heir ;  and  this  was  the  last  conspiracy 
that  ever  was  formed  against  him. 

The  moderation  of  Augustus  was  the  excellency  of 
his  mature  age;  for  in  his  youth  he  was  passionate  and 
sudden,  and  he  did  many  things  which  afterward  he 
looked  back  upOn  with  trouble.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  so  maby  navies  broken  in  SicUy,  both  Roman 
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and  strangers;   the  Penisian  altars,  (where  300  lives 

were  sacrificed  to  the  ghost  of  Julius,)  hU  frequent  pro« 

scriptions,  and  other  severities ;   his  temperance  at  last 

seemed  to  be  little  more  dian  a  weary  crudty«    If  he 

had  not  forpven  those  that  he  conqu«*ed,  whom  should 

he  have  governed  ?   He  chose  his  very  lifeguard  from 

among  his  enemies,  and  the  flower  of  the  Romans  owed 

their  lives  Co  his  clemency.     Nay,  he  only  punished 

hepidan  himself  with  banishment,  and  permitted  him  to 

wear  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  without  taking  the  pon-» 

tificate  to  himself,  so  long  as  Lepidus  was  living;  for  he 

would  not  possess  it  as  a  spoil,  but  as  an  honour.    This 

clemency  it  was  diat  secured  him  in  his  greatness,  and 

ingratiated  him   to   the   people,  though   he  laid   his 

hand  upon  the  government  before  they  had  thoroughly 

submitted  to  the  yoke;  and  this  demeucy  it  was,  that 

has  made  his  name  famous  to  posterity.     This  is  it^ 

thai  makes  us  reckon  him  divine,  without  the  authority 

of  an  apotheosis.     He  was  so  tender  and  patient,  that 

though  many  a  bitter  jest  was  broken  upon  him  (and 

contumelies  npon  princes  are  most  iatokrable  of  sJl 

injuries),  yet   he  never  punish^  any  man  upon  that 

subject. — It  is  then  generous  to  be  mercifiil,  when  we 

have  it  in  our  power  to  take  revenge* 

A  son  of  Titus  Arins  being  exBmaed,  and  found 
guilty  of  parricide^  was  banished  Rome,  and  confined  to 
Marseilles,  where  his  father  allowed  him  the  same  an« 
nuity  that  he  had  before ;  which  made  all  people  con- 
clude him  guilty,  when  they  saw  that  his  father  had  yet 
condemned  the  son  that  he  could  not  hate*  Au^stus 
was  pleased  Co  sit  upon  the  foct,  in  die  house  of  Arius, 
only  as  a  single  member  of  the  cooneil,  that  was  to  eauH 
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Instance  of  a  merciful  judjrnient. 

mine  it :  if  it  had  been  in  Caesar's  palace,  the  judgment 
must  have  been  Csesar's,  and  not  the  father's.  Upon  a 
fall  hearing  of  the  matter,  Cflesar  directed  that  every 
man  should  write  his  opinion,  whether  gaiky  or  not,  and 
without  declaring  his  own,  for  fear  of  a  partial  vote. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  books,  CSeesar  passed  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  be  Arius's  heir:  and,  to  shew  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  his  sentence,  as  appeared  afterward, 
for  he  was  not  condemned  to  the  ordinary  punishment 
of  parricides,  nor  to  a  prison,  but,  by  the  mediation  of 
Caesar,  only  banished  Rome,  and  confined  to  the  place 
which  his  fether  should  name:  Augustus  insisting  upon 
it,  that  the  father  should  content  himself  with  an  easy 
punishment;  and  arguing,  that  the  young  man  was  not 
moved  to  the  attempt  by  malice^  and  that  he  was  but 
half  resolved  in  the  fact,  for  he  wavered  in  it,  and  there- 
fore to  remove  him  from  the  city,  and  from  bis  father^s 
light,  would  be  sufficient.  This  is  a  glorious  mercy, 
and  worthy  of  a  prince,  to  make  all  things  gentler 
wherever  he  comes.  How  miserable  is  that  man  in 
himself,  who,  when  he  has  employed  his  power  in  rapine 
and  cruelty  upon  others,  is  yet  more  unhappy  in  him- 
self? He  stands  in  fear  both  of  his  domestics  and  of 
strangers,  the  faith  of  his  friends  and  the  piety  of  his 
children,  and  flies  to  actual  violence  to  secure  him  from 
the  violence  he  fears.  When  he  comes  to  look  about 
him,  and  to  consider  what  he  has  done,  what  he  must, 
and  what  he  is  about  to  do,  what  with  the  wickedness 
and  with  the  torments  of  his  conscience,  many  times  he 
fears  death,  oftener  he  wishes  for  it,  and  lives  more 
odious  to  himself  than  to  his  subjects :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  he  that  takes  a  care  of  the  public,  though  of  one 
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Clemency  is  a  royal  virtue. 

part  more  perhfq)8  than  another,  yet  there  is  not  any 
part  of  it,  but  he  looks  upon  as  a  part  of  himself.  His 
mind  is  tender  and  gentle,  and  even  where  punishment 
is  necessary  and  profitable,  he  comes  to  it  unwillingly, 
and  without  any  rancour  or  enmity  in  his  heart.  Let 
the  authority,  in  fine,  be  what  it  will,  clemency  becomes 
it,  and  the  greater  the  power,  the  greater  is  the  glory  of 
it.  It  is  a  truly  royal  virtue,  for  a  prince  to  deliver  his 
people  from  other  men's  anger,  and  not  to  oppress  them 
with  his  own. 
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EPISTLES. 


CntikW   GKHCRAL  BUIECTIOH8   FOR  THE  aOTEEH* 
MEMT  OP   THE   VOICE. 

You  say  well,  that  in  qpeaking,  the  very  oidcriiig  of 
the  voice  (to  say  nothing  of  the  actions,  countenances, 
and  other  circomstanoes  that  accompany  it),  is  a  consi* 
deration  worthy  of  a  wise  man.  There  are^  that  pre- 
scribe certain  modes  of  rising  and  fidling:  nay,  if 
yoo  will  be  goremed  by  them,  you  shall  not  speak  a 
word,  more  a  step^  or  eat  a  bit,  but  by  rule;  and  these 
perhaps  are  too  critical.  Do  not  understand  me  yet,  as 
if  I  made  no  difoeooe  betwixt  entering  upon  a  discourse 
loud  or  soft,  for  the  aflections  do  not  naturally  rise  by 
degrees;  apd,  in  all  disputes,  or  pleadings,  whether 
public  or  private^  a  man  should  properly  begin  with 
modes^  and  temper,  and  so  advance  by  little  and  little, 
if  need  be^  ioto  clamour  and  vociferation.  And  as  the 
voice  rises  by  degrees,  let  it  fall  so  too :  not  snapping 
off  upon  a  sudden,  but  abating,  as  upon  moderation ; 
the  other  is  unmannerly  and  rude.  He  that  has  a  pre- 
cipitate speech,  is  commonly  violent  in  his  manners : 
beside^  that  there  is  in  it  much  of  vanity  and  emptiness; 
and  no  man  takes  satisfaction  in  a  flux  of  words  without 
Ghoice»  where  the  noise  is  more  than  the  value.  Fabius 
was  a  man  eminent  both  fi>r  his  life  and  learning,  and 
no  less  for  his  eloquence.    His  speech  was  rather  easy 
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A  precipitate  speech  denotes  eDipttness. 

and  sliding  than  quick ;  which  he  accounted  to  be  not 
only  liable  to  many  errors^  but  a  suspicion  of  immo- 
desty. Nay,  let  a  man  have  words  ever  so  much  at  will, 
he  will  no  more  speak  fast  than  he  will  run,  for  fear  bis 
tongue  should  go  before  bis  wit.  The  speech  of  a  phi« 
losopher  sbould  be  like  his  life,  composed,  without  press- 
ing, or  stumbling;  which  is  fitter  for  a  mountebank, 
than  a  man  of  sobriety  and  business.  And  then  to  drop 
one  word  after  another,  is  as  bad  on  the  other  side :  the 
interruption  is  tedious,  and  tires  out  the  auditor  with 
expectation.  Truth  and  morality  should  be  deliv^ed 
in  words  plain,  and  without  afiectation;  for,  like  reme« 
dies,  unless  they  stay  with  us,  we  are  never  the  better 
for  them.  He  that  would  work  upon  his  hearers,  must 
no  more  expect  to  do  it  upon  the  post,  than  a  physicias 
to  cure  his  patients  only  in  passing  by  them.  Not  but 
that  I  would  have  a  wise  man,  in  some  -cases,  to  raise 
himself,  and  mend  his  pace,  but  still  with  a  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  his  manners;  though  there  may  be  a  great 
force  also  in  moderation.  I  would  have  his  discourse 
smooth,  and  flowing  like  a  river ;  not  impetuous,  like  a 
torrent.  There  is  a  rapid,  lawless,  and  irrevocable  ve- 
locity of  speech,  which  I  would  scarce  allow,  even  to  an 
orator;  for  if  he  be  transported  \iith  passion,  or  osten- 
tation, a  man's  attention  can  hardly  keep  him  company. 
It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  pertinence,  that  does  the 
business.  Let  the  words  of  an  ancient  man  flow  soft 
and  gentle ;  let  those  of  an  orator  come  ofi*  round  and 
powerful,  but  not  run  on  without  fear,  or  wit,  as  if  a 
whole  declamation  were  to  be  but  one  period.  Cicero 
wrote  with  care,  and  that  which  will  for  ever  stand  the 
test.    All  public  languages  are  according  to  the  humour 
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A  vantoo  efieminate  speech  bespraks  luxury. 

of  the  age.  A  wantonness,  and  effeminacy  of  speech, 
denotes  luxury:  for  the  wit  follows  the  mind;  if  the 
latter  be  sound,  composed,  temperate,  and  graven  the 
wit  is  diy  and  sober  too ;  but  if  the  one  be  corrupted, 
the  other  is  likewise  unsound.  Do  we  not  see  when  a 
man's  mind  is  heavy,  how  he  creeps,  and  draws  his  legs 
after  him  ?  A  finical  temper  is  read  in  the  ver}'  gestures 
and  clothes;  if  a  man  be  choleric  and  violent,  it  is  also 
discovered  in  his  motions.  An  angry  man  speaks  short 
and  quick;  the  tqpeedi  of  an  efleminate  man  is  loose  and 
melting.  A  quaint,  and  solicitous  way  of  speaking,  is 
the  sign  of  a  weak  mind ;  but  a  great  man  speaks  with 
ease  and  freedom,  and  with  more  assurance,  though  less 
care.  Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind :  when  you  see 
a  man  dress,  and  set  his  clothes  in  print,  you  shall  be 
sure  to  find  his  words  so  too,  and  nothing  in  them  that 
is  firm  and  weighty ;  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  be 
delicate.  As  it  is  in  drink,  the  tongue  never  trips  until 
the  mind  be  overborne ;  so  it  is  with  speech,  so  long  as 
the  mind  is  whole  and  sound,  the  speech  is  masculine 
and  strong;  but  if  one  fails,  the  other  follows. 

OF    STYLES^    COMPOSITIONS^    AND    THE    CHOICE     OF 
VVORDS. 

You  cannot  expect  any  certain  and  universal  rule, 
either  for  the  style,  or  for  the  manner  of  speaking, 
or  writing,  because  they  vary  according  to  usage  and 
occasion;  so  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  ge- 
nerals. Men  write  and  speak  aocording  to  the  humour 
of  the  age  they  live  in :  and  there  is  also  a  correspon- 
dence betwixt  the  language  and  the  life  of  particular 
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persons ;    as  one  may  give  a  near  guess  at  a  man  by  his 
very  gait,  furniture  and  clothes.     In  the  first  place,  let 
the  $ense  be  honest  and  noble ;  not  pinched  up  in  sen- 
tences, but  substantial,  and  of  higher  design,  with  no- 
thing in  it  superfluous.     Let  the  words  be  fitted  to  the 
matter ;    and  where  the  subject  is  familiar,  let  the  style 
be  so  too.     But  great  thoughts  must  have  suitable  ex- 
pressions; and  there  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  transport  in 
the  one,  to  answer  it  in  the  other.     It  is  not  enough  to 
compose  a  pleasant  fable,  and  tickle  the  fancy;   but  he 
that  treats  of  weighty  matters,  must  do  it  in  the  grave 
and  sober  terms.     There  are  some  that  have  not  so 
much  of  the  vigour  of  an  orator,  or  of  that  sententious 
sharpness ;    and  yet  the  worthiness  of  the  sense  makes 
amends  for  the  lowness  of  the  style.     Our  forefathers 
were  not  at  all  delighted  with  fine  words  and  flowers ; 
but  their  compositions  were  strong,  equal,  and  roanly« 
We  have,  nowadays,  here  and  there  a  point ;    but  the 
work  is  uneven,  where  only  this,  or  that  particular  is 
remarkable.     We  never  admire  this,  or  that  single  tree, 
where  the  whole  wood  is  all  of  a  height.     A  specious 
title-page  may  commend  a  book  to  sale,  but  not  for  use. 
An  eminent  author  is  to  be  taken  down  whole^  and  not 
here  and  there  a  bit.     It  is  a  maiming  of  the  body  to 
take  the  members  of  it  apart :  nor  is  it  a  handsome 
leg,  or  arm,  that  makes  a  handsome  man;  but  the  sym* 
metry  and  agreement  of  all  together.     It  iis  the  excel- 
lency of  speaking  and  writing,  to  do  it  close,  and  in 
words  accommodate  to  the  intention ;  and  I  would  yet 
have  somewhat  more  to  be  signified  than  is  delivered:  it 
being  also  a  mark  of  strength  and  solidity  of  judgment. 
The  propriety  of  words,  in  some  cases,  is  wonderful : 
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e^ecially  when  we  are  well  read  in  the  knowledge  of 
^ngs,  and  of  duties,  and  there  is  a  singular  grace  in 
the  gentleness  of  numbersi  when  they  run  smooth,  and 
without  perturbation.  Some  are  raised  and  startled  at 
words,  as  a  horse  b  at  a  drum ;  and  indue  the  very  pas- 
sion of  the  speaker.  Others  are  moved  with  the  beauty 
of  things;  and  when  they  hear  any  thing  bravely  urged 
against  death,  or  fortune,  they  do  secretly  wish  for  some 
occasion  of  esperimenting  that  generosity  in  themselves* 
But  not  one  of  a  thousand  of  them,  that  carries  the  re- 
solution home  with  him,  that  he  had  conceived.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  excite  an  auditory  to  the  love  of  good- 
nessy  having  already  the  foundation  and  the  seeds  of 
virtue  within  themselves :  so  that  it  is  but  awakening 
the  consideration  of  it,  where  all  men  are  agreed  before- 
hand upon  the  main.  Who  is  so  sordid,  as  not  to  be 
roused  at  such  a  si^eech  as  tlus? — ^The  poor  man  wants 
many  things,  but  the  covetous  man  wants  all.  Can  any 
flesh  forbour  being  delighted  with  this  saying,  though  a 
satire  against  his  own  vice?  As  to  forced  metaphors, 
and  wild  hyperboles,  I  would  leave  them  to  the  poets. 
And  I  am  utterly  against  fooling  with  tinkling  conceits 
and  sounds ;  not  that  I  would  wholly  forbid  the  use  of 
hyperboles,  which,  although  they  exceed  the  truth,  may 
yet  be  a  mean%  by  things  incredible,  to  bring  us  unto 
things  credible.  And  there  may  be  great  use  made  also 
of  parables:  for  the  way  of  application  does  usually  more 
afilbct  the  mind,  than  the  downright  meaning.  That 
qieech  which  gains  upon  the  passions,  is  much  more 
profitable  than  that  whidi  only  works  upon  the  judg- 
ment. Chiysippos  was  a  great  man,  and  of  an  acute 
wit,  but  the  e<^  of  it  was  so  fine^  that  every  thing 
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turned  it;  and  h^  mi^t  be  said,  in  truth,  rather  to 
prick  the  subject  that  he  handled,  than  to  pierce  it 
through. 

As  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of  a  philosopher  to  be  so* 
licitous  about  words,  I  would  not  have  him  negligent 
either ;  but  let  him  speak  with  a^surance^  and  without 
pSectation.  If  we  can,  let  our  discourses  be  powerfiil ; 
but,  however,  let  them  be  clear.  I  like  a  composition 
that  is  nervous  and  strong ;  but  yet  I  would  have  it 
sweet  and  gracious  withal.  There  are  many  things,  I 
know,  that  please  well  enough  in  the  delivery,  and  yet 
will  hardly  abide  the  test  of  an  examination.  But  that 
eloquence  is  mischievous,  that  diverts  a  man  from  things 
to  words,  and  little  better  than  a  prostitution  of  letters. 
For  what  signifies  the  pomp  of  words,  or  the  jumbling 
of  syllables,  to  the  making  up  of  a  wise  man  ?  TuUy's 
composition  indeed  is  equal,  his  numbers  are  harmo- 
nious, free,  and  gentle,  and  yet  he  takes  care  not  to 
make  any  forfeiture  of  his  gravity.  Fabian  is  a  great 
man,  in  being  second  to  Cicero :  Pollio  is  a  great  man 
too,  though  a  step  below  him ;  and  so  is  Livy  likewise^ 
though  he  comes  after  the  other  three.  But  several 
subjects  require  several  excellencies.  An  orator  should 
be  sharp,  the  tragedian  great,  and  the  comedian  pleip 
sant  When  a  man  declaims  against  vice^  let  him  be 
bitter ;  against  danger,  bold ;  against  fortune^  pioud ; 
against  ambition,  reproachful :  let  him  chide  luxury^ 
defame  lust;  an  impotency  of  mind  must  be  broken.  In 
these  cases,  words  are  the  least  part  of  an  honest  man's 
business. 

In  the  matter  of  composition,  I  would  write  as  I  speak, 
.irith  ease  and  freedom;  for  it  is  more  friendly,  as  wdl 
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as  more  natural :  and  so  much  my  inclination,  that  if  I 
could  make  my  mind  visible  to  you,  I  would  neither 
speak  nor  write  it.  if  I  put  my  thoughts  in  good  sense, 
the  matter  of  ornament  I  shall  leave  to  the  orators. 
There  are  some  things  that  a  man  may  write,  even  as  He 
travels;  others,  that  require  privacy  and  leisure.  But, 
however,  it  is  good  in  writing,  as  in  other  cases,  to  leave 
the  best  bit  for  the  last.  A  philosopher  has  no  more  to 
do  than  to  speak  properly,  and  in  words  that  express  his 
meaning.  And  diis  may  be  done  without  tossing  of  the 
hands,  stamping,  or  any  violent  agitation  of  the  body; 
without  either  the  vanity  of  the  theatre,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  an  insipid  heaviness  on  the  other.  I  would  have  his 
speech  as  plain  and  simple  as  his  life;  for  he  is  then  as 
good  as  his  word,  when  both  bearing  him,  and  seeing 
him,  we  find  him  to  be  the  same  person.  And  yet,  if  a 
man  can  be  eloquent,  without  more  pains  than  the  thing 
is  worth, let  him  use  his  faculty:  provided  that  he  value 
himself  upon  the  matter,  more  than  upon  the  words ; 
and  apply  himself  rather  to  the  understanding,  than  to 
the  fancy ;  for  this  is  a  business  of  virtue,  not  a  trial  of 
wit.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  rather  have  a  heal* 
ing,  than  a  rhetorical  physician?  but  for  esteeming  any 
man  purely  upon  the  score  of  his  rhetoric,  I  would  as 
soon  choose  a  pilot  for  a  good  head  of  hair. 

In  the  matter  of  readings  I  would  fix  upon  some  par- 
ticular authors,  and  make  them  my  own.  He  that  is 
every  where,  is  no  where ;  but,  like  a  man  that  spends 
his  life  in  travel,  he  has  many  hosts  but  few  friends. 
Which  is  the  very  condition  of  him  that  skips  fiY>m  one 
•book  to  another :  the  variety  does  but  distract  his  head* 
and  for  want  of  digesting,  it  turns  to  corruption  instead 
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of  nourishment.  It  is  a  good  argument  of  a  well  com- 
posed mind,  when  a  man  loves  home^  and  to  keep  com- 
pany with  himself:  whereas  a  rambling  head  is  a  certain 
sign  of  a  sickly  humour.  Many  books,  and  many  ac** 
quaintances,  bring  a  man  to  a  levity  of  disposition,  and 
a  liking  of  change.  What  is  the  body  the  better  for 
meat,  that  will  not  stay  with  it  ?  nor  is  there  any  thing 
more  hurtful  in  the  case  of  diseases,  or  wounds,  than  the 
frequent  shifting  of  physic,  or  plaisters.  Of  authors,  be 
sure  to  make  choice  of  the  best;  and  (as  I  said  before) 
to  stick  close  to  them ;  and  though  you  take  up  others 
by  the  bye,  reserve  some  select  ones,  however,  for  your 
study  and  retreat  In  your  reading,  you  will  every  day 
meet  with  consolation  and  support  against  poverty, 
death,  and  other  calamities,  incident  to  human  life :  ex- 
tract what  you  like,  and  then  single  some  particular 
from  the  rest,  for  that  day's  meditation.  Reading  does 
not  only  feed  and  entertain  the  understanding,  but  when 
a  man  is  dosed  with  ope  study,  he  relieves  himself  with 
another;  but  still  reading  and  writing  are  to  be  takea 
up  by  turns.  So  long  as  the  meat  lies  whole  upon  the 
stomach,  it  is  a  burden  to  us,  but  upon  the  concoction, 
it  passes  into  strength  and  blood.  And  so  it  fares  with 
our  studies,  so  long  as  tliey  lie  whole,  they  pass  into  the 
memory,  without  affecting  the  understanding;  but,  upon 
meditation,  they  become  our  own,  and  supply  us  with 
strength  and  virtue:  the  bee,  that  wanders  and  sipft 
from  every  flower,  disposes  what  she  has  gathered  into 
her  cells. 
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AGAINST  ALL  SORtS   OP  AFFECTATION   IN   DIS- 
COURSE. 

THERfe  are  many  men,  and  some  of  great  sense  too^ 
that  lose  both  the  profit  and  the  reputation  of  good 
thdngfats,  by  the  uncouth  manner  of  expressing  them. 
They  lore  to  talk  in  mystery,  and  take  It  for  a  mark  of 
wisdom  not  to  be  understood.  They  are  so  fond  of 
making  themselves  puWc,  that  they  will  rather  be  ricfi- 
culous,  than  not  taken  notice  of.  When  the  mind 
grows  squeamish,  and  comes  to  a  loathing  of  things 
that  are  common,  as  if  they  woie  sordid,  that  sidcness 
betrays  itself  in  our  way  of  speaking  too:  for  we  must 
have  new  words,  new  compositions,  «id  it  passes  for  an 
ornament  to  borrow  from  other  tongues,  where  we  may 
be  better  furnished  in  our  own*  One  man  priaes  him- 
self upon  being  concise,  and  tatldng  in  parables;  another 
runs  himself  out  in  words,  and  that  which  he  takes  only 
for  copious,  renders  him  to  others  both  rfdiculoiis  and 
tedious.  Others  there  are,  that  like  the  error  well 
enough,  but  cannot  come  up  to  it.  But,  take  this  for  a 
rule — wheresoever  the  speech  is  corrupted,  so  is  the 
mind.  Some  are  only  for  words  antiquated,  and  long 
since  out  of  date ;  others  only  for  diat  whidi  is  popular 
and  coarse;  and  they  are  both  in  the  wrong,  for  die  one 
takes  too  little  care,  and  the  other  too  much.  Some  are 
for  a  rough  broken  style,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  unmanly 
to  please  the  ear;  others  are  too  nice  upon  the  matter  of 
number,  and  make  it  rather  singing  than  speaking. 
Some  affect  not  to  be  understood  until  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  hardly  then  either.  It  is  not  good,  a  style 
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that  is  either  too  bold,  or  too  florid ;  the  one  wants  mo- 
desty, and  the  other  effect.  Some  are  too  starched  and 
formal;  others  take  a  pride  in  being  rugged,  and  if  they 
chance  to  let  fall  any  thing  that  is  smooth,  they  will 
transpose  and  mangle  it  on  purpose,  only  to  maim  the 
period,  and  disappoint  a  body's  expectation.  These  er- 
rors are  commonly  introduced  by  some  person  that  is 
famous  for  his  eloquence;  others  follow  him,  and  so  it 
passes  into  a  fi»hion«  And  we  are  as  much  out  in  the 
choice  of  the  matter  as  in  that  of  our  words. 

There  are  some  studies  which  are  only  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  trials  of  skill ;  others  of  pleasure  and  of 
use :  but  still  there  are  many  things  worth  the  knowing, 
perhaps,  that  were  not  worth  the  learning.  It  is  a  huge 
deal  of  time  that  is  spent  in  cavilling  about  words  and 
captious  disputations,  thyt  work  us  up  to  an  edge,  and 
then  nothing  comes  of  it.  There  are  some  tricks  of 
wit,  like  sleight  of  hand,  which  amount  to  no  more  than* 
the  tying  of  knots  only  to  loosen  them  again ;  and  it  is 
the  very  fidlacy  that  pleases  us,  for,  so  soon  as  ever  we 
know  that  they  are  done,  the  satisfaction  is  at  an  end. 
He  that  does  not  understand  these  sophisms,  is  never 
the  worse ;  and  he  that  does,  is  never  the  better.  If 
a  man  tells  me  that  I  have  boms,  I  can  tell  him 
again  ^at  I  have  ncme,  without  feeling  on  my  fore- 
head. Bion's  dilemma  makes  all  men  to  be  sacrilegi- 
ous, and  yet  at  the  same  time  maintains,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  samlege.  <*He  that  takes  to  himself,'' 
says  he,  <<  what  belongs  to  God,  commits  sacrilege;  but 
mil  things  belong  to  God,  therefore,  he  that  applies  any 
thing  to  his  own  use,  is  sacrilegious."  On  the  other 
jide,  the  very  rifling  of  a  temple  be  makes  to  be  no 
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.sacrilege — "  For  it  is,"  says  he,  "  but  the  takmg  rf 
something  out  of  one  phtce  that  belongs  to  God,  and 
removing  it  to  another  that  belongs  to  him  too.'* 
The  fallacy  lies  in  this,  that  though  all  things  belong 
to  him,  all  things  are  not  yet  dedicated  to  him. 
There  is  no  greater  enemy  of  truth,  than  over-much 
subtilty  of  speculation.  Protagoras  will  have  every 
thing  disputable,  and  as  much  to  be  said  for  the  one 
side,  as  for  the  other.  Nay  he  makes  it  another  question 
— whether  every  thing  be  disputable  or  no  ?  There  are 
others  that  make  it  a  science,  to  prove,  that  man  knows 
nothing :  but  the  former  is  the  more  tolerable  error  * 
for  the  one  takes  away  the  very  hope  of  knowledge;  and 
it  is  better  to  know  that  which  is  superfluous,  than  no- 
thing at  all.  And  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  intemperance  to 
desire  to  know  more  than  enough;  for  it  makes 
men  troublesome,  talkative,  impertinent,  conceited,  &c. 
There  is  a  certain  hankering  after  learning,  which  if  it 
be  not  put  into  a  right  way,  hinders,  and  falls  foul  upon 
itself.  Wlierefore  the  burden  must  be  fitted  to  the 
shoulders,  and  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  bear.  It  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  fault  of  our  tutors,  that  teach 
their  disciples  rather  how  to  dispute  than  how  to  live: 
and  the  learner  himself  is  also  to  blame,  for  applying 
himself  to  the  improvement  rather  of  his  wit  than  of  his 
mind,  by  which  means  philosophy  is  now  turned  to  phi- 
lology. Put  a  grammarian  to  a  Virgil,  he  never  heeds 
the  philosophy,  but  the  verse  :  eveiy  man  takes  notes 
for  his  own  study.  In  the  same  meadow  the  cow  finds 
grass,  the  dog  starts  a  hare,  and  the  stork  snaps  a  lizard. 
Tully's  De  Republica  finds  work  both  for  the  philoso- 
pher, thtt  pbilologer,  and  the  grammarian.     The  philo- 
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loger,  and  the  grammarian.    The  philosopher  won- 
ders how  it   was  possible  to  speak  so  much  against 
justice.     The  philologer  makes  this  observation,  that 
Rome  had  two  kings :  the  one  without  a  father^  and  the 
other  without  a  mother;    for  it  is  a  question,  who  was 
Servius's  mother,  and  of  Ancus's  father  there  is  not  so 
much  as  any  mention.  The  grammarian  takes  notice,  that 
reapse  is  used  for  reipsa,  and  sepse  for  seipse.     And  so 
every  man  makes  his  notes  for  his  own  purpose.    These 
fooleries  apart,  let  us  learn  to  do  good  to  mankind,  and 
to  put  our  knowledge  Into  action.     Our  danger  is  the 
being  mistaken  in  things,  not  in  words;  and  in  the  con- 
founding of  good  and  evil.     So  that  our  whole  life  is 
but  one  continued  error,  and  we  live  in  dependency  up- 
on to-morrow.     There  are  a  world  of  things  to  be  stu- 
died and  learned,  and  therefore  we  should  discharge  the 
mind  of  things  unnecessary,  to  make  way  for  greater 
matters.     The  business  of  the  schools  is  rathet  a  play 
than  a  study,  and  only  to  be  done  when  we  can  do 
nothing  else.     There  are  many  people  that  frequent 
them  only  to  hear,  and  not  to  learn  $   and  they  take 
notes  too,  not  to  reform  their  manners,  but  to  pick  up 
words,  which  they  vent  with  as  little  benefit  to  others  as 
they  heard  them  to  thiemselves;     It  costs  us  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  other  men's  ears  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to 
purchi^  the  character  of  a  learned  man ;  wherefore  I 
shall  even  content  myself  with  the  coarser  title  of  an 
honest  man.    The  worst  of  it  is,  that  there  is  a  vain  and 
idle  pleasure  in  it,  which  tempts  us  to  squander  away 
many  a  precious  hour  to  very  little  purpose.   We  spend 
ourselves  upon  subtilties,  which  may,  perchance,  make  us 
to  be  thought  learned,  but  not  good.    Wisdom  delights 
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in  openness  and  simplicity ;  in  the  forming  of  our  lives 
rather  than  in  the  niceties  of  the  schools,  whichi  at  best, 
do  but  bring  us  pleasure  without  profit.     And,  in  sbort» 
the  things  which  the  philosophers  impose  upon  us  with 
so  much  pride  and  yanity,  are  littk  more  than  the  same 
lessons  over  again,  which  they  learned  at  schooL    But 
some  authors  have  their  names  up^  though  their  discourses 
be  mean  enough ;   they  dispute  and  wrangle  but  th^ey 
do  not  edify,  any  farther  than  as  they  keqi  us  firom  ill- 
doing,  or,  perhaps,  stop  us  in  our  speed  to  wickednesa. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  di£ferenoe  betwbct  the  applauses 
of  the  schools,  and  of  the  theatres;  the  one  being  moved 
with  every  popular  conoeh,  which  does  not  at  all  con- 
sist with  the  dignity  of  the  other.    Whereas  there  are 
some  writings  that  stir  up  some  generous  resolutions,  and 
do»  as  it  were^  inspire  a  man  with  a  new  soul.     They 
display  the  blessings  of  a  happy  life^  and  possess  me  at 
the  same  time  with  admiration  and  with  hope,    lliey 
give  me  a  veneration  for  the  oracles  of  antiqpty,  an^ 
a  daim  to  them,  as  to  a  common  inheritance ;  for  th^ 
are  the  treasure  of  mankind,  and  it  must  be  my  duty  tp 
improve*  the  stock,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity.    And 
yet  I  do  not  love  to  hear  a  man  dte  Zeno,  Cleanthe% 
Epicurus,  without  something  of  his  own  too.    WbaX 
do  I  care  for  the  bare  hearing  of  that  which  I  may 
jread?    Not  but  that  word  of  mouth  makes  a  great  im- 
pression, especially  when  they  are  the  speakers  own 
words :  but  be  that  only  recites  another  man's  vords,  k 
no  more  to  me  than  a  notary.    Beside  that,  there  is  ap 
end  of  invention,  if  we  rest  upon  what  is  iijiveot^ 
already;  and  he  that  only  follows  another,  is  so  fiur 
from  finding  out  any  thiog  lli0Pr»  that  he  does  not  so 
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modi  as  look  for  it.  I  do  not  pretend  all  this  while  to 
be  the  master  ot  truth,  but  I  am  yet  a  most  obstinate 
inquisitor  after  it.  I  am  no  man's  slave,  but  as  I 
ascribe  much  to  great  men,  I  challenge  something  to 
mysel£  Our  forefathers  have  left  us  not  only  their  in-- 
vention,  but  matter  also  for  &rther  inquiry,  and 
perhaps  they  might  have  found  out  more  things  that 
are  necessary,  if  they  had  not  bent  their  thoughts  too 
much  upon  superfluities. 

Is  not  thisa  fine  time  for  us  to  be  fiddling  and  fooling 
about  words?  How  many  useful  and  necessary  things 
are  there^  that  we  are  first  to  learn,  and,  secondly,  to 
imprint  in  our  minds  7  For  it  is  not  enough  to  remem- 
ber, and  to  understand,  unless  we  do  what  we  know. 

BUSINESS^   AND   WANT   OF   NEWS,    ARE   NO   EXCUSE 
AMONG    FRIENDS    FOR   NOT   WRITING. 

Tour  last  letter  was  very  short,  and  the  whole  letter 
itself  was  little  more  than  an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of 
it.  One  while  you  are  so  full  of  business  that  you  can- 
not write  at  all,  and  another  while  you  have  so  little 
news  that  you  do  not  know  what  to  write.  Now, 
assure  yourself,  that  whosoever  has  a  mind  to  write  may 
find  leisure  for  it :  and  for  your  other  pretence,  it  looks 
as  if  we  ourselves  were  the  least  part  of  our  own  business. 
Flit  the  case^  that  the  whole  world  were  becalmed,  and 
that  there  were  neither  wars,  amours,  fiictions,  designs, 
disappointments,  competitors,  or  law^^suits ;  no  prodigals, 
usurers,  or  fornicators  in  nature^  there  would  be  a  large 
field  yet  lefl  for  the  offices  of  friendship,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  philosophy  and  virtue.  Let  us  rather  con- 
«der  what  we  ourselves  ought  to  do,  than  hearken  after 
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the  dongi  of  other  people.  What  s^jpifies  the  story 
ef  o«r  nc^hboor's  cmn,  to  the  refomuDg  ofoor  own? 
Is  it  not  a  sore  glorious  and  profitable  emplojment,  to 
write  the  histoiy  of  Providence^  than  to  record  the  usur- 
pation of  ambitioos  princes:  and  rather  to  celebrate 
die  bounties  of  the  Ahnighty,  than  the  robberies  of 
Alexander?  Nor  is  business  any  excuse  for  the  neglect 
eidier  of  onr  studies,  or  of  our  friends.  First,  we  coo- 
tinoe  our  own  bunness,  and  then  we  increase  it;  and 
instead  of  lending  we  do  wholly  give  ourselves  up  to  it, 
and  hunt  ibr  colonrable  pretences  of  mis^spending 
oor  timcw  But  I  say,  that  wherever  we  are,  or  with 
wfaomsoevery  or  howsoever  employed,  we  have  our 
thoughts  at  liberty. 

Yon  have  here  drawn  a  long  letter  from  me^  and  if 
yon  find  it  tedious,  yon  may  thank  yourself  for  calling 
upon  me  to  be  as  good  as  my  word.     Not  but  that  I 
write  by  indinadon  too.    For  if  we  love  the  pictures  of 
oor  frkndi^  by  what  hand  soever  they  may  be  dravra* 
how  much  more  then  shall  we  joy  in  a  friend's  letters, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  lively  pictures  of  one 
aoother?  It  is  a  shame^  yon  will  say,  to  stand  in  need 
ofany  remembrancers  of  an  absent  friend,  and  yet  some- 
times the  places  a  servant,  a  rdatico,  a  houses  agarment, 
may  honestly  excite  the  memory ;  and  it  renders  every 
thing  is  fresh  to  us,  as  if  we  were  still  joined  in  our 
cmbrsoes,  and  drinking  np  one  another's  tears.    It  is 
by  the  benefit  of  letters,  that  absent  firiends  are  in  a 
manner  brought  together;  beside  that  epistolary  dis- 
courses ere  mudi  more  profitaUe  than  public  and  pre- 
meditated dedamaticms.    For  they  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  a£&ctions  with  more  freedom  and  efiSect,  thos^K 
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with  less  pomp  and  pretence.  You  do  expect,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  tell  you  how  gentle  and  short  a  winter  we 
have  had  ;  how  cold  and  unseasonable  a  spring,  or  som« 
other  fooleries  to  as  little  purpose.  But,  what  are  you 
and  I  the  better  for  such  discourses?  We  should 
rather  be  laying  the  foundations  of  a  good  mind ;  and 
learning  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  blessings  of  virtue 
and  the  amusements  of  imagination.  There  came  in 
some  friends  to  me  yesterday,  that  made  the  chimney 
smoke  a  little  more  than  ordinary,  but  not  at  a  rate  to 
make  the  neighbourhood  cry  out  fire.  We  bad  a  va* 
riety  of  discourse ;  and  passing  from  one  thing  to 
another,  we  came  at  last  to  read  something  of  Quintus 
Sextius,  (a  great  man,  upon  my  credit,  deny  it  that 
will).  Good  God  i  the  force  and  vigour  of  that  man's 
writings  I  and  how  much  are  they  above  the  common 
level  of  other  philosophers  I  I  cannot  read  them,  me* 
thinks,  without  challenging  of  fortune,  and  defying  all 
the  powers  of  ambition  and  violence.  The  more  I  con* 
sider  him,  the  more  I  admire  him,  for  I  find  in  him :  (as 
in  the  world  itself),  every  day  to  be  a  new  spectacle^ 
and  to  afibrd  fresh  matter  still  for  more  veneration.  And 
yet  the  wisdom  of  our  fore&thers  has  left  work  enough 
for  their  posterity,  even  if  there  were  no  more  in  it  than 
the  application  of  what  they  have  transmitted  to  us  of 
their  own  invention.  As,  suppose^  that  they  had  left 
us  remedies  for  such  and  such  diseases,  so  certain^  that 
we  should  not  need  to  look  for  any  other  medicines ; 
there  would  be  some  skill  yet  required  in  the  appl3ang 
of  them  in  the  proper  case^  proportion,  and  season.  I 
have  an  honour  for  the  memorials  of  our  worthy  proge* 
nitora.    If  1  meet  a  consul,  or  a  pr«tor,  upon  the  road^ 
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I  will  alight  from  my  horsei  uncover  my  head,  and  giv6 
him  the  way;  and  shall  I  have  no  veneration  now  for 
the  names  of  the  governors  of  mankind  ?  No  man  is  so 
wise  as  to  know  all  things ;  or,  if  he  did,  one  wise  man 
may  yet  be  helpful  to  another,  in  finding  out  a  nearer 
way  to  the  finishing  of  his  work  :  for,  let  a  man  make 
ever  so  much  haste,  it  is  some  sort  of  assistance,  the 
bare  encouraging  of  him  to  continue  his  course^  beside 
the  comforts  and  benefits  of  communication  in  loving 
and  being  beloved,  and  in  the  mutual  approbation  of 
each  other. 

The  last  point,  you  know,  that  you  and  I  had  in 
debate^  was — ^whether  or  no  wisdom  may  be  perfected  by 
precept.  Here  are  some,  that  account  only  that  part 
of  philosophy  to  be  profitable  to  mankind,  which  deliver! 
itself  in  particular  precepts  to  particular  persons,  without 
forming  the  whole  man :  teaching  the  husband  (for  the 
purpose)  how  to  behave  himself  to  his  wife,  the  &thet 
how  to  train  up  and  discipline  his  children,  and  the 
master  how  to  govern  his  servants.  As  if  any  man 
oouM  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  parts  of  life^ 
without  comprehending  the  whole  sum  and  scope  of  it. 
Others  (as  Aristo,  the  Stoic)  are  rather  for  the  genend 
decrees  of  philosophers;  which  whosoever  knows  in  the 
main,  that  person  understands,  in  every  particuhu*, 
how  to  tutor  himsel£  As  he  that  leamft  to  cast  a  dart) 
when  he  has  by  practice  and  exeixuse  gotten  a  true  aim, 
he  will  not  only  strike  this  or  that  mark,  but  whatever 
he  has  a  mind  to:  so  he  that  is  well  informed  in  tfa^ 
whole,  will  need  no  direction  in  the  parts,  but,  under 
the  principles  of  a  good  life,  learn  how  to  behave  himsdf 
in  all  the  circumstMipeB  of  it    Cleanthea  allows  lb^ 
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psrsenetie,  or  precq>tite  philoac^hjr,  to  be  in  some 
sort  profitable^  bat  yet  very  short  and  defective,  unless 
as  it  fiows  from  the  universal  understanding  of  the  heads 
and  decrees  of  philosophy.  Now  the  question  is — 
whether  this  alone  can  make  a  good  man,  and  whether 
it  be  superfluous  itself  or  so  sufficient  as  to  make  all 
ottxer  knowledge  appear  so.  They  that  will  have  it 
superfluous,  argue  thus : — If  the  ^es  be  covered,  there 
is  no  seeing  without  removing  the  impediment,  and  in 
that  condition  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  bid  a  man  go  to 
such  or  such  a  place^  or  to  reach  this  or  that  with  his 
hand.  And  so  it  fiires  with  the  mind,  so  long  as  that 
continues  clouded  with  ignorance  and  error,  it  is  idle 
to  give  particular  precepts;  as  if  you  should  teadi  a 
poor  man  to  act  the  part  of  a  rich,  or  one  that  is  hun- 
gry how  to  behave  himself  with  a  fiill  stomach ;  while  ' 
the  one  is  necessitous,  and  the  other  half-starved,  thqr 
are  neither  of  them  the  better  for  it.  And  then,  shall 
we  give  precepts  in  manifest  cases,  or  in  doubtful  ?  the 
former  need  none,  and  in  the  latter  we  shall  not  be  be- 
lieved. Nor  is  it  enough  simply  to  advise^  unless  we  also 
give  reasons  fbr  it  There  are  two  errors  which  we  are 
liable  to  in  this  case,  either  the  wickedness  of  perverse  ' 
opinions,  which  have  taken  possession  of  us;  or  at  least 
a  disposition  to  entertain  error,  under  any  resembhmoe 
of  truth.  So  that  our  work  must  be  either  to  cure  a 
sick  mind,  that  is  already  tainted;  or  to  prepossess  an 
evil  inclination,  before  it  comes  to  an  ill  habit.  Now, 
the  decrees  of  philosophy  enable  us  in  both  these  cases : 
nor  is  it  possible,  by  particuhun,  to  obviate  all  particular 
occasions.  One  man  marries  a  widow,  another  a  maid, 
she  may  be  rich  or  poor,  barren  or  fruitful,  young  or ' 
ancient)  superior,  inferior,  or  equal.    One  man  follows 
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public  bariness,  another  flies  it ;  so  that  the  same  advice 
that  is  profitable  to  the  one,  may  be  mischierous  to  die 
other.  Every  one's  is  a  particular  case^  and  must  be 
suited  with  a  particular  counsel.  The  laws  of  philoso- 
phy are  brie^  and  extend  to  all ;  but  the  variety  of  the 
other  is  incomprehensible,  and  can  never  make  that 
good  to  all,  which  it  promises  to  a  few.  The  precepts 
of  wisdom  lie  openi  but  the  degrees  of  it  are  hidden  in 
the  dark. 

Now,  in  answer,  it  does  not  hold  with  the  mind  as 
with  the  eye :  if  there  be  a  suffusion,  it  is  to  be  helped 
by  remedy,  and  not  by  precept.  The  eye  is  not  taught 
to  distinguish  colours,  but  the  mind  must  be  informed 
what  to  do  in  life.  And  yet  the  physician  will  prescribe 
order  also  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  physic,  and  tell  him 
'-—You  must  bring  your  eye  to  endure  the  light  by 
d^ees;  have  a  care  of  studying  upon  a  fiill  stomach, 
8ec.  We  are  told,  that  precepts  do  neither  extinguish 
nor  abate  false  opinions  in  us,  of  good  or  evil ;  and  it 
shaU  be  granted,  that  of  themselves  they  are  not  able  to 
subdue  vicious  inclinations ;  but  thb  does  not  hinder 
them  from  being  very  useful  to  us,  in  conjunction  with 
other  helps.  First,  as  they  refresh  the  memory;  and, 
secondly,  bm  they  bring  us  to  a  more  distant  view  of 
the  parts,  which  we  wiw  but  confusedly  in  the  whole. 
At  the  same  ratei  consolatories  and  exhortations  will  be 
found  superfluous^  as  well  as  precepts ;  which  yet,  upon 
daily  jexperience,  we  know  to  be  otherwise.  Nay,  we  are 
the  better,  not  only  for  the  precepts,  but  for  the  con- 
verse of  philosophers ;  for  we  still  carry  away  some- 
what of  the  tincture  of  virtue^  whether  we  will  or  no : 
but  the  deepest  impression  they  make  is  upon  children. 
It  is  urged,  that  precepts  ai^  insufficient  without  proof; 
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but,  I  sa;,  that  the  very  authority  of  the  adviser  goes  a 
great  way  in  the  credit  of  the  advice ;  as  we  depend 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  lawyer,  without  demanding  his 
reason  for  it.     And  again,  whereas  the  variety  of  pre- 
cepts is  said  to  be  infinite,  I  cannot  allow  it.     For  the 
greatest  and  most  necessary  afiairs  are  not  many;  and 
for  the  application  to  time,  places,  and  persons,  the 
differences  are  so  small,  that  a  few  general  rules  will 
serve  the  turn.    Nay,  let  a  man  be  ever  so  right  in  his 
opinion,  he  may  be  yet  confirmed  in  it  by  admonition. 
There  are  many  things  that  may  assist  a  cure^  though 
they  do  not  perfect  it ;  even  madmen  themselves  may  be 
kept  in  awe  by  menaces  and  correction.     But  it  is  a 
hard  matter,  I  must  confess,  to  give  counsel  at  a  dis- 
tance.   For  advice  depends  much  upon  the  opportunity ; 
and  that  perhaps  which  was  proper  when  it  was  desired^ 
may  come  to  be  pernicious  before  it  be  received.     Some 
indeed  may  be  prescribed,  as  some  remedies,  at  any 
distance,  and  transmitted  to  posterity ;  but  for  others,  a 
man  must  be  upon  the  place,  and  deliberate  upon  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  not  only  present,  but  watchfiil,  to 
strike  in  with  the  very  nick  of  the  occasion. 

SENECA   GIVES    AN    ACCOUNT   OF   HIMSELF. 

Your  letters  were  old  before  they  come  to  my  hands, 
so  that  I  made  no  inquiry  of  the  messenger  what  you 
were  ardoing;  besides  that,  wherever  you  are^  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  I  know  your  business,  and  that  you 
are  still  upon  the  great  work  of  perfecting  yourself:  a 
thing  not  to  be  done  by  chance^  but  by  industry  and 
labour.    We  are  all  of  us  wicked,  before  we  come  to  be 
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good.    We  are  prepossessed,  so  that  we  must  nnleam 
iniqaity,  and  study  virtue.     The  great  difficulfyis  to 
bcgiD  the  enterprise :  for  a  weak  mind  is  afraid  of  new 
experiments.    I  have  now  given  over  troubling  mjsdf 
for  fear  of  you,  because  I  have  that  security  for  your 
wdl-doing,  that  never  fiukd  any  man.    The  love  of 
truth  and  of  goodness  is  become  habitual  to  you.    It 
may  so  fidl  out^  that  fortune  perhaps  may  do  you  an 
injury ;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  your  doing  yourself  one. 
Go  on  as  yon  have  begun,  and  compose  your  resolu- 
tions, not  to  an  effeminate  ease^  but  to  a  frame  of  virtuous 
qnieL    It  is  a  double  kindness  that  you  call  me  to  so 
strict  an  account  of  my  time,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
diary  of  my  life  will  satisfy  you :  for  I  take  it  as  a  mark, 
both  of  jTour  good  opinion  and  of  your  friendship ;  the 
fimner,  in  believing  that  I  do  nothing  which  I  care  to 
conceal ;  and  the  other,  in  assuring  yourself  that  I  will 
make  you  the  confident  of  all  my  secrets.    I  will  hens 
after  set  a  watch  upon  myself,  and  do  as  you  would 
have  me ;  and  acquaint  you,  not  only  with  the  course 
and  method,  but  with  the  very  business  of  my  life. 

This  day  I  have  had  entire  to  myself  without  any 
knocking  at  my  door,  or  lifting  up  of  the  hanging;  but 
I  have  divided  it  betwixt  my  book  and  my  bed,  and  been 
left  at  liberty  to  do  my  own  business  :  for  all  the  im- 
pertinents  were  either  at  the  theatre  at  bowI%  or  at  the 
horse  match.  My  body  does  not  require  much  exercise, 
and  I  am  bdiolden  to  my  age  for  it :  a  little  makes  me 
weaiy,  and  that  is  the  end  also  of  that  which  is  most 
robust  My  dinner  is  a  piece  of  diy  bread,  without  a 
taUe,  and  without  fouling  my  fingers.  My  sleeps  are 
diort,  and  in  truth  a  little  ddubtfol,  betwixt  shunbering 
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and  waking.  One  while  I  am  reflecting  opon  the 
errors  of  antiquity,  and  then  I  apply  mjrself  to  the 
correcting  of  my  own.  In  my  reading,  with  reverence 
to  the  ancients,  s&me  things  I  take,  others  I  alter; 
and  some  again  I  reject,  others  I  invent ;  withont  en- 
thralling myself  so  to  another's  judgment,  as  not  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  my  own.  Sometimes  of  a 
sudden,  in  the  middle  of  my  meditations,  my  ears  are 
struck  with  the  shont  of  a  thousand  people  together,  from 
some  spectacle  or  other;  the  noise  does  not  at  all  discom- 
pose my  thoughts;  it  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  dashing 
<of  waves,  or  the  wind  in  a  wood ;  but  possibly  sometimes 
it  may  divert  them.  Good  Lord  (think  I),  if  men 
would  but  exercise  their  brains  as  they  do  their  bodies, 
and  take  as  much  pains  for  virtue  as  they  do  for  plea* 
«ure  I  For  diflScnkies  strengthen  the  mind,  as  well  as 
labour  does  the  body. 

You  tell  me,  that  you  want«my  books  more  than  my 
counsels;  which  I  take  just  as  kindly  as  if  you  should 
have  asked  me  for  my  picture.  For  I  have  the  very 
same  opinion  <^iny  wit,  that  I  have  of  my  beautfr.  Yon 
shall  have  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  my  very 
self  into  the  bargain* 

In  the  examination  of  my  own  heart,  I  find  some 
vices  that  lie  op^ ;  others  more  obscure  and  out  of 
sight;  and  some  that  take  me  only  by  fits.  Which 
last  I  look  upon  as  the  most  dangerous  and  trouble* 
some,  fiyr  they  lie  upon  the  catch,  and  keep  a  man  upon 
a  perpetual  guard ;  being  neither  provided  against  them,- 
as  in  a  state  of  war ;  nor  secure,  as  iii  any  assurance  of 
peace.  To  say  the  truth,  we  are  ril  of  us  cmd  as  am\n* 
tious,  and  as  luxurious  as  out  feltows.    But  we  want 
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the  fortune,  or  the  occasion,  perchance,  to  shew  it 
When  the  snake  is  frozen,  it  is  safe,  but  the  poison  is 
still  in  it,  though  it  be  numbed.  We  hate  upstarts, 
that  use  their  power  with  insolenc^  when  yet,  if  we 
had  the  same  means,  it  is  odds  that  we  should  do  the 
same  thing  ourselves.  Only  our  corruptions  are  private,, 
for  want  of  opportunity  to  employ  them.  Some  things, 
we  look  upon  as  superfluous,  and  others  not  as  worth 
the  while.  But  we  never  consider,  that  we  pay  dearest 
for  that  which  we  pretend  to  receive  gratis:  as  anxiety, 
loss  of  credit,  liberty,  and  time.  So  cheap  is  every  man 
in  effect,  that  pretends  to  be  most  dear  to  himself. 
Some  arc  dipt  in  their  lusts  as  in  a  river,  there  must  be 
a  hand  to  help  them  out ;  others  are  strangely  careless 
of  good  counsel,  and  yet  well  enough  disposed  to  follow 
tfscample.  Some  again  must  be  forced  to  their  duties, 
because  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  upon  them  by  per- 
suasion. But,  out  of  the. whole  race  of  mankind,  how 
few  are  there  that  are  able  to  help  themselves?  Bdng 
thus  conscious  of  our  own  frailty,  we  should  do  well  to 
keep  ourselves  quiet,  and  not  to  trust  weak  minds  with 
wine,  beauty,  or  pleasure.  We  have  much  ado,  you 
see,  to  keep  our  feet  upon  dry  ground :  what  will  be- 
come of  us  then,  if  we  venture  ourselves  where  it  is 
slippery  ?  It  is  not  to  say — this  is  a  hard  lesson,  and 
we  cannot  go  through  with  it  For  we  can,  if  we 
would  endeavour  it ;  but  we  cannot,  because  we  give  it 
for  granted,  that  we  cannot,  without  trying  whether  we 
can  or  no.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but 
that  we  are  pleased  vnth  our  vices,  and  willing  to  be 
mastered  by  them  ?  so  that  we  had  rather  excuse^  thai) 
cast  them  off.    The  true  reason  i^  we  will  not ;  but  the 
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pretence  is,  that  we  cannot.  And  we  are  not  only  under 
a  necessity  of  error,  but  the  very  love  of  it. 

To  give  you  now  a  brief  of  my  own  character,  I  am 
none  of  those  that   take  delight  in  tumults,  and  in 
struggling  with  difficulties.     I  had  rather  be  quiet,  than 
in  arms :  for  I  account  it  my  duty  to  bear  up  against 
ill  fortune,  but  still  without  chusing  it.    I  am  no  friend 
to  contention,  especially  to  that  of  the  bar;  but  I  am 
very  much  a  servant  to  all  honest  business,  that  may  be 
done  in  a  corner.    And  there  is  no  retreat  so  unhappy 
as  not  to  yield  entertainment  for  a  great  mind ;  by  which 
a  man  may  make  himself  profitable,  both  to  his  country 
and  to  his  friends,  by  his  wisdom,  by  his  interest,  and 
by  his  counsel.    It  is  the  part  of  a  good  patriot  to  pre- 
fer men  of  worth,  to  defend  the  innocent,  to  provide 
good  laws,  and  to  advise  in  war  and  in  peace.     But,  is 
not  he  as  good  a  patriot,  that  instructs  youth  in  virtue, 
that  furnishes  the  world  with  precepts  of  morality,  and 
keeps  human  nature  within  the  bounds  of  right  reason  ? 
Who  is  the  greater  man,  he  that  pronounces  a  sentence 
upon  the  bench,  or  he  that  in  his  study  reads  us  a  lec- 
ture of  justice,  piety,  patience,  fortitude,  the  knowledge 
of  heaven,  the  contempt  of  death,  and  the  blessing  of  a 
good  conscience  ?    The  soldier  that  guards  the  ammu- 
nition and  the  ba^age,  is  as  necessary  as  he  that  fights 
the  battle.     Was   not  Cato   a  greater  example  than 
either  Ulysses  or  Hercules  ?  they  had  the  fame,  you 
know,  of  being  indefiitigdble,  despisers  of  pleasure,  and 
great  conquerors,  both  of  tlieir  enemies,  and  of  their 
i^petites.   But  Cato,  I  must  confess,  had  no  encounters 
with  monsters,  nor  did  he  fall  into  those  times  of  credu- 
lity, when  people  believed  that  the  weight  of  the  hea- 
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vens  rested  upon  one  man's  shoulders.    But  he  grap* 
pled  with  ambition,  and  the  unlimited  desire  of  power ', 
which  the  whole  world,  divided  under  a  triumvirate^  was 
not  able  to  satisfy.    He  opposed  himself  to  the  vipes  of 
a  degenerate  citji  even  when  it  was  now  sinking  under 
its  own  weight.    He  stood  single^  and  supported  the 
fidling  commonwealth,    until  at  last,   as  inseparable 
friends,  they  were  crushed  together:  for  neither  would 
Cato  survive  the  public  liberty,  nor  did  that  liberty  out- 
live Cato.  To  give  you  now  a  fiurther  account  of  ipyself 
—I  am  naturally  a  friend  to  all  the  rules  and  methoda 
of  sobriety  and  moderadon.    I  like  the  old-fashioned 
plate  that  was  left  me  by  my  eountiy  father :  it  is  plain 
and  heavy,  and  yet,  for  all  this,  there  is  a  kind  of  daiE- 
iting,  methinks,  in  the  ostentations  of  splendour  and 
luxury.     But  it  strikes  the  eye  more  than  the  mind ; 
and  tho^g^  it  may  shake  a  wise  man,  it  cannot  alter 
him.  Yet  it  sends  me  home  many  times  sadder,  perhaps, 
Ibiia  I  went  out,  but  yet,  I  hope^  not  wwse;  though 
not  without  some  secret  dissatisfiuytiop  at  my  owp  con- 
dition.   Upon  these  thoughts  I  betake  myself  to  my 
philosophy ;  and  then,  methinks,  I  am  not  well,  unless 
\  put  myself  into  some  public  employment :  not  for  the 
honour,  or  the  profit  of  it,  but  oidy  to  place  myself  in  a 
flation,  where  I  may  be  serviceable  to  my  ooifntry,  and 
to  ipy  friends.    But  when  I  corner  on  the  other  side^  to 
consider  the  uneasiness,  the  abuses,  and  the  loss  of  timcy 
diat  attend  pifblic  affiurs,  I  get  me  hpme  agaiu  as  fiwt 
as  I  can,  and  take  up  a  resolution  of  ^fiding  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  within  the  privacy  of  niy  own  wa^. 
How  gfeat  ao^adness  is  it  to  set  onr  hearts  upon  trili^ 
«^>eci^  fff  the  n^tect  9f  the  most  si^ous  offices  of  pur 
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lives,  and  the  most  important  end  of  our  being !  How 
miserable,  as  well  as  short,  is  their  life^  that  compass 
with  great  labour,  what  they  possess  with  greater ;  and 
hold  with  anxiety,  what  they  acquire  with  troublel 
But,  we  are  governed  in  all  things  by  opinion,  and 
every  thing  is  to  us  as  we  believe  it.  What  is  poverty, 
but  a  privative;  and  not  intended  of  what  a  man  hasy 
but  of  that  which  he  has  not  ?  The  great  subject  of 
human  calamities  is  money.  Take  all  the  rest  together, 
as  death,  sickness,  fear,  desire,  pain,  labour,  and  those 
which  proceed  from  money  exceed  them  all.  It  is  a 
wonderful  folly,  that  of  tumblers,  ropedancers,  divers, 
what  pains  they  take,  and  what  hazards  theyrun,  for  an 
inconsiderable  gam  !  and  yet  we  have  not  patience  for 
the  thousandth  part  of  that  trouble,  thou^  it  would 
put  us  into  the  possession  of  an  everlasting  quiet.  Epi- 
curus, for  experiment  sake^  confined  himself  to  a  nar- 
rower allowance  than  that  of  the  severest  prisons  to  the 
most  capital  offenders,  and  found  himself  at  ease  too  in 
a  stricter  diet^  than  a  man  in  the  worst  condition  needs 
to  fear.  This  was  to  prevent  fortune,  and  to  frustrate 
the  worst  which  she  can  do.  We  should  never  know 
any  thing  to  be  superfluous,  but  by  the  want  of  it.  How 
many  things  do  we  provide,  only  because  others  have 
them,  for  feshion  sake?  Gdigula  offered  Demetrius 
five  thousand  crowns,  who  rejected  them  with  a  smile, 
as  who  should  say — It  was  so  little^  it  did  him  no  honour 
the  refiising  of  it.  Nothing  less,  says  he,  than  the  offer 
of  his  whole  empiire  would  have  been  a  temptation  to 
have  tried  the  finnness  of  my  virtue.  By  this  contempt 
of  rijches,  is  intended  only  the  fearless  possession  of 
them.  And  the  way  to  attain  that,  is  to  persuade  our* 
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sdves  that  we  may  live  ha|q)ily  without  them.  How 
many  of  those  things,  which  reason  formerly  told  us 
were  superflaoos  and  inimical,  do  we  now  find  to  be  so 
by  experience  I  But  we  are  misled  by  the  counterfeit 
of  good  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  suspicion  of  eyil  on 
the  other.  Not  that  riches  are  an  efficient  cause  of 
misdiief ;  but  they  are  a  precedent  cause,  by  way  of 
irritation  and  attraction.  For  they  have  so  near  a  re- 
semblance of  good,  that  most  people  take  them  to  be 
good.  Nay.  virtue  itself  is  also  a  precedent  cause  of 
eril  $  as  many  are  envied  for  their  wisdom,  or  for  their 
Justice.  Which  does  not  arise  from  the  thing  itself  but 
from  the  irreprovable  power  of  virtue,  that  forces  all 
men  to  admire  and  to  love  it.  That  is  not  good,  that  is 
moie  advantageous  to  us,  but  that  which  is  only  so. 

THE  BLESSINGS   OF   A  TIRTUOUS    RETIREMENT. 

There  is  no  o|qportunity  eacapcB  me,  of  inquiring 
where  you  ar^  what  you  do,  and  what  company  you 
keep :  and  I  am  well  enough  pleased  that  I  can  hear 
nothing  concerning  yon,  for  it  shews  that  you  Ifve  re- 
tired. Not  but  that  I  durst  trust  you  with  the  wide 
world  too^  but,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  such  a  generaT 
couTersation :  nor  is  it  absolutely  safe  neither;  for,, 
thou^  it  should  not  corrupt  you,  it  would  yet  hmder 
you.  Now,  wheresoever  you  are,  know,  that  I  am  with 
you,  and  you  are  so  to  live,  as  if  I  both  heard  and  saw 
you.  Your  letters  are  really  blessingR  to  me,  and  the 
sense  of  your  improvements  relieves  me,  even  under  the 
oonsideration  of  my  own  decay.  Remember,  that  as  I 
am  old,  so  are  you  mortal.     Be  true  to  yourself  and 
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examine  yoarself,  whether  yoa  be  of  the  same  mind  to- 
day that  you  were  yesterday ;  for  that  is  a  siga  of  per- 
fect wisdom.     And  yet  give  roe  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
though  change  of  miud  be  a  token  of  imperfection ;  it  is 
the  business  of  my  age  to  nnwill  one  day,  that  which  I 
willed   another.      And  let  me  recommend  it  to  your 
practice  too,  in  many  cases ;  for  the  abatement  of  our 
appetites,  and  of  our  errors,  is  the  best  entertainment  of 
mankind.     It  is  for  young  men  to  gather  knowledge, 
and  for  old  men  to  use  it :   and  assure  yourself,  that  no 
man  gives  a  &irer  account  of  his  time,  than  he  that 
makes  it  hb  daily  study  to  make  himself  better.    If  you 
be  in  health,  and  think  it  worth  the  whUe  to  become  the 
master  of  yourself,  it  is  my  desire^  and  my  advice,  that 
you  apply  yourself  to  wisdom  with  your  whole  heart: 
and  judge  of  your  improvement,  not  by  what  you  qpeak, 
or  by  what  you  write,  but  by  the  firmness  of  your  mindy 
and  the  government  of  your  passions.     What  extremi- 
ties have  some  men  endured  in  sieges,  even  for  the  am- 
bition and  interest  of  other  people  I  and,  shall  not  a 
man  venture  the  crossmg  of  an  intemperate  lust,  for  the 
conquest  of  himself?   Yon  do  very  well  to  betake  your- 
self to  a  private  life»  and  better  yet,  in  keeping  of  that 
privacy  private.     For,  otherwise^  your  retreat  would 
look  like  ostentaticm :  the  greatest  actions  of  our  lives 
are  those  that  we  do  in  a  recess  from  business;   besides, 
that  there  are  some  governments  and  eraplojrments,  that 
a  man  would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  withal.    And 
then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  public  o£5oes  and  com- 
missions are  commonly  bought  with  our  money;  where* 
as  the  great  blessing  of  leisure  and  privacy  cost  us  no- 
thing.   Contemplation  is  undoubtedly  the  best  enter- 
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tainment  of  peao^  and  only  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  it- 
self:  over  and  above  that,  business  makes  us  trouble- 
some to  others  and  unquiet  to  ourselves;  for  the  end  of 
one  appetite^  or  design,  is  the  banning  <rf'  another.    To 
say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  time  in  vexatious  atten* 
dancesi  and  the  danger  of  competitors.    Such  a  man, 
perhaps,  has  more  friends  at  court  than  I  have^  a  lai|[er 
train,  a  fiurer  estate,  more  profitable  offices, .  and  moie 
illustrious  titles.    But,  what  do  I  care  to  be  overcome 
by  men,  in  some  cases,  so  long  as  fortune  is  overcome 
by  me  in  all  ?    These  considerations  should  have  been 
earlier,  for  it  is  too  late,  in  the  article  of  death,  to  pro- 
ject the  happiness  of  life.    And  yet  there  is  no  age  better 
adapted  to  virtue  than  that  which  comes  by  many  ex- 
periments and  long  suflferings  to  the  knowledge  of  it; 
for  our  lusts  are  then  weak,  and  our  judgment  strong^ 
and  wisdom  is  the  effect  of  time. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  virtue  by  chancy  (which  were  an  iridigni^)*    Others 
by  observation,  and  comparing  matters  of  fact  one  with 
another;   the  understanding,  by  a  kind  of  analogy,  ap- 
proving this,  or  that,  for  good  and  honest.     These  are 
two  points,  which  others  make  wholly  diflferent;  but  the 
Stoics  only  divide  them.    Some  will  have  every  thing 
to  be  good  that  is  beneficial  to  us ;  ns  money,  wine,  and 
so  lower,  to  the  meanest  things  we  use.    And  th^ 
reckon  that  to  be  honest,  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
discharge  of  a  common  duty :  as  reverence  to  a  parent 
tenderness  to  a  firiend,  the  exposing  of  ourselves  for  our 
oountiy,  and  the  rqpilating  of  our  lives  according  to 
moderation  and  prudence.    The  Stoics  reckon  them  to 
be  two^  but  so  as  to  make  those  two  yet  out  of  one. 
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They  will  have  nothing  to  be  good  but  what  is  honest; 
nor  any  thing  to  be  honest  but  that  which  is  good ;  so 
that,  in  some  sort,  they  are  mixed  and  inseparable* 
There  are  some  things  that  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  as 
war,  embassy,  jurisdiction ;  but  these,  in  the  laudable 
administration  of  them,  do,  of  doubtful  become  good, 
which  good  is  only  a  consequent  upon  honesty;  but 
honesty  is  good  in  itself  and  the  other  flows  from  it. 
There  are  some  actions  that  seem  to  us  matter  of  be* 
nignity,  humanity,  generosity,  resolution,  which  we  are 
apt  to  admire  as  perfect,  and  yet,  upon  farther  exami- 
nation, we  find  that  great  vices  were  concealed  under  the 
resemblance  of  eminent  virtues.  Glorious  actions  are 
the  images  of  virtue^  but  yet  many  things  seem  to  be 
good,  that  are  evil;  and  evil,  that  are  good;  and  the 
skill  is  to  distinguish  bfetwixt  things  that  are  so  much 
alike  in  show,  and  so  disagreeing  in  effect.  We  are  led 
to  the  understanding  of  virtue  by  the  congruity  we  find 
in  such  and  such  actions  to  nature  and  right  reason,  by 
the  order,  grace,  and  constancy  of  them,  and  by  a  cer* 
tain  majesty  and  greatness,  that  surpasses  all  other 
things.  From  hence  proceeds  a  happy  life,  to  which 
nothing  comes  amiss ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
succeeds  to  our  very  wish.  There  is  no  wrangling  with 
fortune,  no  being  out  of  humour  for  accidents ;  whatso-^ 
ever  befitlls  me  in  my  lot,  and  whether  in  appearance  it 
be  good  or  bad,  it  is  God's  pleasure,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
bear  it.  When  a  man  has  once  gotten  a  habit  of  virtue, 
all  his  actions  are  equal ;  he  is  constantly  one  and  the 
same  man,  and  he  does  well,  not  only  upon  counsel,  but 
out  of  custom  too.  .  Shall  I  tell  you  liow,  in  a  word,  th« 
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sum  of  human  duty?  patience^  where  we  are  to  sufler; 
and  prudence  in  things  we  do.  It  is  a  frequent  com- 
plaint in  the  world,  that  the  things  we  enjoy  are  but  few, 
transitory^  and  uncertain ;  so  ungrateful  a  construction 
do  we  make  of  the  divine  bounty.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
are  neither  willing  to  die^  nor  contented  to  live;  betwixt 
the  iear  of  the  one,  and  the  detestation  of  the  other* 
Hence  it  is  that  we  are  perpetually  shifting  of  counsels, 
and  still  craving  of  more ;  because  that  which  we  call 
felicity  is  not  able  to  fill  us.  And  what  is  the  reason, 
but  that  we  are  not  yet  come  to  that  immense  and  in- 
superable good,  which  leaves  us  nothing  &rther  to  de- 
sire? In  that  blessed  estate  we  fed  no  want,  we  are 
abundantly  pleased  with  what  we  have,  and  what  we 
have  no^  we  do  not  regard ;  so  that  every  thing  is  great, 
because  it  is  sufficient.  If  we  quit  this  hold,  there  will 
be  no  place  for  the  offices  of  futh  and  piety ;  in  the  dis- 
charge whereof  we  must  both  suffer  many  things  that 
the  world  calls  evil,  and  part  with  many  things  which 
are  commonly  accounted  good.  True  joy  is  everlastings 
pleasures  are  &lse  and  fugitive.  It  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  well-doing  that  when  we  are  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  virtue^  it  is  our  own  for  ever.  While  I  qpeak 
this  to  you,  I  prescribe  to  myself;  what  I  writer  I  read; 
and  reduce  all  my  meditations  to  the  ordering  of  mjr 
own  manners.  There  is  nothing  so  mean  and  ordinary* 
but  it  is  illustrated  by  virtue;  and  eztemab  are  no  more 
Qse  to  it  than  the  li^t  of  a  candle  to  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
It  is  often  objected  to  me^  that  I  advise  people  to  qnit 
the  world,  to  retire  and  content  themselves  with  a  good 
oonsdenoe.    But|  what  beoom^s  of  your  precepts  then^ 
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Sick  eyes  will  not  endare  the  Ugbt. 

(say  they)  that  enjoin  us  to  die  in  action  ?  To  whom  I 
must  answer-^that  I  am  nerer  more  in  action  than  whoi 
I  am  alone  in  my  study ;  where  I  have  only  locked  up 
myself  in  private^  to  attend  the  business  of  the  public 
I  do  not  lose  so  much  as  one  day;  nay,  and  part  of  the 
night  too  I  borrow  for  my  book.  When  my  eyes  will 
serve  me  no  longer,  I  fall  asleep;  and,  until  then  I 
work.  I  have  retired  mjrself,  not  only  from  men,  but 
from  business  also:  and  my  own,  in  the  first  place,  to 
attend  the  service  of  posterity,  in  hope  that  what  I  now 
write,  may,  in  some  measure^  be  profitable  to  future 
generations. 

But  ft  is  no  new  thing,  I  know,  to  calumniate  virtue 
and  good  men,  for  sick  eyes  will  not  endure  the  light, 
but,  like  birds  of  night,  they  fly  from  it  into  their  holes. 
Why  does  such  a  man  talk  so  much  of  his  philosophy, 
and  yet  live  in  magnificence  ?  Of  contemning  riches, 
life^  health,  and  yet  cherish  and  maintain  them  with  the 
greatest  care  imaginable.  Banishment,  he  says,  is  but 
an  idle  name;  and  yet  he  can  grow  old  within  his  own 
walls.  He  puts  no  difierence  betwixt  a  long  life  and 
short  one^  and  yet  he  spins  out  his  own  as  fisur  as  it  will 
go.  The  thing  is  this,  he  does  not  contemn  temporary 
blessings,  so  as  to  refuse,  or  drive  them  away ;  but  if 
they  come  they  are  welcome,  if  not,  he  will  never  break 
his  heart  for  the  want  of  them ;  he  takes  them  into  his 
house,  not  into  hu  soul ;  and  he  makes  use  of  them 
only  as  matter  for  his  virtue  to  work  upon.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  a  wise  man  may  shew  himself  better  in 
riches  than  in  poverty :  that  is  to  say,  his  temperances 
his  liberality,  his  magnificence  providence,  and  pru- 
dence will  be  more  conspicnous.    He  will  be  a  wise 
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Hs  t^  d^  coH&n  dK  bMPm  of  life  and  deadi, 
I  fiad  that  he  has  litde  tisecoipaie  fiom  that  stodj; 
d  yet  ham-  we  txiBe  awsjr  <iv  honn  upon  impertinent 
stis  aw]  carik!  Will  Plato's  iaugiiiary  ideas  make 
iB?  Tlioe  if  neither  oertainty  in  them, 
A  BOose  is  a  sy Uafal^  hot  a  qrUable  does 
amoQtedoesnoteatcheese.  Oh! 
childish  fcDics!  isitferdiisthatweqpeDdoarblood 
good hnmoBry  and  glow  grej  in  our  dosels? 
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There  is  no  spoitiog  *.vith  mea  in  dittrass. — Idle  curiosity. 

We  are  a  jesting,  when  we  should  be  helping  the  mise- 
rable ;  as  well  ourselves  as  others.     There  is  no  sport- 
ing with  men  in  distress.    The  felicity  of  mankind  de-   f 
pends  upon  the  counsel  of  philosophers.     Let  us  rather  i 
consider  what  nature  has  made  superfluous,  and  what 
necessary ;    hovir  easy  our  conditions  are^  and  how  deli- 
cious that  life,  which  is  governed  by  reason  rather  than 
opinion.     There  are  impertinent  studies,  as  well  as  im- 
pertinent men.     Didymus,  the  grammarian,  wrote  4000 
books,  wherein  he  is  much  concerned  to  discover  where 
Homer  was  born,  who  was  .^Ineas's  true  mother,  and 
whether  Anacreon   was  the  greater  wboremaster   or 
drunkard;    with  other  fopperies,  that  a  man  would 
labour  to  forget,  if  he  knew  them.     Is  it  not  an  impor- 
tant question,  which  of  the  two  was  firbt,  the  mallet,  or 
the  tongues?   Some  people  are  extremely  inquisitive,  to 
know  how  many  oars  Ulysses  had;   which  was  first 
written,  the  Iliads,  or  the  Odysseys;  or  if  they  were  both 
done  by  the  same  hand.     A  man  is  never  a  jot  the  more 
learned  for  this  curiosity,  but  much  the  more  trouble- 
some.   Am  I  ever  the  more  just,  the  more  moderate 
valiant,  or  liberal,  for  knowing  that  Curius  Dentatus 
was  the  first  that  carried  elephants  in  triumphs  ?  Teach 
me  my  duty  to  Providence,  to  my  neighbour,  and  to 
myself;  to  dispute  with  Socrates,  to  doubt  with  Car- 
neades,  to  set  up  my  rest  with  Epicurus,  to  master  my 
appetites  with  the  Stoics,  and  to  renounce  the  world 
with  the  Cynic.    What  a  deal  of  business  there  is,  first* 
to  make  Homer  a  philosopher;  and,  secondly,  in  what 
classis  to  range  him  ?    One  will  have  him  to  be  a  Stoic, 
a  friend  to  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  pleasure^  preferring 
Jionesty  even  to  immortality  itself  i  another  makes  him 
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Various  humours. 

an  Epicurean,  one  that  loves  his  quiet,  and  to  spend  his 
time  in  good  company;  some  are  positive  in  it,  that  he 
was  a  Peripatetic,  and  others  that  he  was  a  Sceptic  But 
it  Ib  clear,  that  in  being  all  these  things,  he  was  not  any 
one  of  them.  These  divided  opiuions  do  not  at  all 
hinder  ns  from  agreeing  upon  the  main,  that  he  was  a 
wise  man.  Let  us,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  to  those 
things  that  made  him  so,  and  even  let  the  rest  alone. 

It  was  a  pleasant  humour  of  Calvicius  Sabinus,  a  rich 
man,  and  one  that  managed  a  very  good  fortune  with  a 
very  ill  grace.    He  had  neither  wit  nor  memory,  but 
would  fain  pass  for  a  learned  man,  and  so  took  several 
into  his  family,  and  whatsoever  they  knew,  he  assumed 
to  himself.    There  are  a  sort  of  people,  that  are  never 
well,  but  at  theatres,  spectacles,  and  public  places;  men 
of  business,  but  it  is  only  in  their  faces,  for  they  wander 
up  and  down  without  any  design ;   like  pismires,  eager 
and  empty,  and  every  thing  they  do  is  only  as  it  hap-* 
pens.     This  is  an  humour  which  a  man  may  call  a  kind 
of  restless  laziness.     Others  you  shall  have,  that  are  per- 
petually in  haste^  as  if  they  were  crjring  fire,  or  running 
for  a  midwife;  and  all  this  hurry,  perhaps,  only  to  salute 
somebody,  that  has  no  mind  to  take  notice  of  them,  or 
some  such  trivial  errand.    At  night,  when  they  come 
home  tired  and  weary,  ask  them  why  they  went  out  ? 
where  they  have  been  ?  and  what  they  have  done  ?  it  ia 
a  very  slender  account  they  are  able  to  give  you;  and 
yet,  the  very  next  day  they  take  the  same  jaunt  over 
again :  this  b  a  kind  of  fantastical  mdustry,  a  great  deal 
of  pains  taken  to  no  purpose  at  all.    Twenty  visiu  made 
and  nobody  at  home  (they  themselves  l?ast  of  all) ;  they 
that  have  this  vicei  are  commonly,  hearkenera^   tale- 
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bearers,  newimongers,  meddlers  in  other  peopIe^s  affiurs, 
and  curious  after  secrets,  which  a  man  can  neither  safely 
bear,  nor  rqx>rt.    These  men  of  idle  employment,  that 
run  up  and  down,  eternally  vexing  others,  and  them* 
selves  too ;   that  thrust  themselves  into  all  companies, 
what  do  they  get  by  it  ?   one  man's  asleep,  anoUier  at 
supper,  a  third  in  company,  a  fourth  in  haste,  a  fifth 
gives  them  the  slip;  and  when  their  folly  has  gone  the 
round,  they  dose  up  the  day  with  shame  and  repen- 
tance.   Whereas  Zeno,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  and  all  the  patrons  of  philosophy 
and  virtue,  they  are  always  at  leisure,  and  in  good  hu* 
mour,  familiar,  profitable;   a  man  never  comes  away 
empty-handed  firom  them,  but  full  of  comfort  and  satis- 
fiiction ;   they  make  all  past  ages  present  to  us,  or  us 
their  contemporaries.    The  doors  of  these  men  are  open 
night  and  day,  and  in  their  conversation  there  is  neither 
danger,  treachery,  nor  expense;  but  we  are  the  wiser, 
the  happier,  and  the  richer  for  it.     How  blessedly  does 
a  man  spend  his  time  in  this  company,  where  he  may 
advise  in  all  the  difficulties  of  life?  here  is  counsel  with- 
out reproach,  and  praise  without  flattery.    We  cannot 
be  the  choosers  of  our  own  parents,  but  of  our  firiends 
we  may,  and  adopt  ourselves  into  these  noble  families. 
This  is  the  way  of  making  mortality  in  a  manner  to  be 
immortal ;    the  time  past  we  make  to  be  our  own  by 
remembrance^  the  present  by  use^  and  the  future  by 
providence  and  foresight     That  only  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  the  long  life,  that  draws  all  ages  into  one; 
and  that  a  short  one,  that  forgets  the  past,  neglects  the 
present,  and  is  solicitous  for  the  tiine  to  come.    But  it 
is  not  yet  sufficient  to  know  what  Plato,  or  Zeno  said. 
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unless  we  make  U  all  our  own  by  habit  and  practice^ 
and  improve  both  the  world  and  ourselves  by  an  ex- 
ample of  Hie  answerable  tP  their  precepts. 

AOAIN$T  SINGULARITY    OF    MANNERS   AND   BE- 
HAVIOUR. 

It  is  the  humour  of  many  people,  to  be  singular  ih. 
their  dress  and  manner  of  life,  only  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  taken  notice  ot    Their  dothes,  forsooth,  must 
be  coarse  and  slovenly;    their  heads  and  beards  neg- 
lected,  their  lodgings  upon  the  ground,  and  they  live  in 
an  open  defiance  of  money.    What  is  all  this,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  but  an  ambitious  vanity,  thai  has  crept  in 
at  the  back-door?  A  wise  man  will  keep  himself  clear  of 
all  these  fboleries,  without  disturbing  public  customs,  or 
making  himself  a  gazing-stock  to  the  people.     But,  will 
this  secure  him,  think  you  ?     I  can  no  more  warrant 
it,  than  that  a  temperate  man  shall  have  bis  health;  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  may.    A  philosopher  has 
enough  to  do  to  stand  right  in  the  world,  let  him  be 
ever  so  modest;  and  his  outside  shall  be  still  like  that 
of  other  people,  let  them  be  ever  so  unlike  within.    His 
garments  shall  be  neither  rich  nor  sordid.    No  matter 
for  arms,  mottoes,  and  other  curiosities  upon  his  plate; 
but  he  ihall  not  yet  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
have  no  plate  at  alL    He  that  likes  an  earthen  vessel  as 
well  as  a  silver,  has  not  a  greater  mind  than  he  that  uses 
plate,  and  reckons  it  as  dirt.    It  is  our  duty  to  live 
better  than  the  common  people^  but  not  in  opposition 
to  them,  as  if  philosophy  were  a  faction;  for  by  so  doing, 
instead  of  refiurming  and  gaining  upon  them,  we  drive 
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A  wise  man  tboold  live  as  he  discourses. 


them  away;  and  when  they  find  it  unreasonable  to  imi- 
tate us  in  all  things,  they  will  follow  us  in  nothing.   Our 
business  must  be  to  live  according  to  nature,  and  to  own 
the  sense  of  outward  things  with  other  people:  not  to 
torment  the  body,  and  with  exclamations  against  that 
which  is  sweet  and  cleanly,  to  delight  in  nastiness,  and 
to  use,  not  only  a  coarse,  but  a  sluttish  and  oflfensive 
diet.     Wisdom  preaches  temperance,  not  mortification ; 
and  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  husband,  without  being 
a  sloven.     He  that  steers  a  middle  course,  betwixt  virtue 
and  popularity ;   that  is  to  say,  betwixt  good  manners 
and  discretion,  shall  gain  both  approbation  and  re- 
verence.     But,  what  if  a  man  governs  himself  in  his 
clothes,  in  his  diet,  in  his  exercises,  as  he  ought  to  do  ? 
It  is  not  that  his  garments,  his  meat,  and  drink,  or  his 
walking,  are  things  simply  good,  but  it  is  the  tenor  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  conformity  of  it  to  nature  and  right 
reason.     Philosophy  obliges  us  to  humanity,  society, 
and  the  ordinary  use  of  external  things.     It  is  not  a 
thing  to  pleasure  the  people  with,  or  to  entertain  an  idle 
hour,  but  a  study  for  the  forming  of  the  mind,  and  the 
guidance  of  human  life.     And  a  wise  man  should  also 
live  as  he  discourses,  and  in  all  points  be  like  himself; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  set  a  value  upon  himaelf,  before 
he  can  pretend  to  become  valuable  to  others.    As  wdl 
our  good  deeds,  as  our  evil,  come  home  to  us  at  last ; 
he  that  is  charitable,  makes  others  so  by  his  exam^e^ 
and  finds  the  comfort  of  that  charity  when  he  wants  it 
himself.    He  that  i^  cruel,  .seldpm  finds  meivy.    It  is  a 
hard  matter  for  a  man  to  W  both  popular  and  virtuous) 
for  he  must  be  like  the  people  that  wouU  oblige  theai 
and  the  kindness  of  dishonest  men  is  |iot  to  be  aoquirod 
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by  honest  means.  He  lives  by  reason,  not  by  castom; 
be  shuns  the  very  conversation  of  the  intemperate  and 
ambitious.  He  knows  the  danger  of  great  examples  of 
wickedness,  and  that  public  errors  impose  upon  the 
world,  under  the  authority  of  precedenu ;  for  they  take 
fer  granted  that  they  are  never  out  of  the  way,  so  long 
as  they  keep  the  road. 

We  are  beset  with  dangers,  and  therefore  a  wise  man 
should  have  hb  virtues  in  continual  readiness  to  en* 
counter  them.  Whether  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  pains, 
sickness,  or  the  like^  he  still  maintains  his  post :  whereas 
a  fool  is  surprised  at  every  thing,  and  afraid  of  his  very 
succours;  either  he  makes  no  resistance  at  all,  or  he 
does  it  by  halves.  He  will  neither  take  advice  from 
others,  nor  look  to  himself:  he  reckons  upon  philosophy 
as  a  thing  not  worth  his  time ;  and  if  he  can  but  get  the 
reputation  of  a  good  man  among  the  common  people 
he  takes  no  further  care^  but  accounts  that  he  has  done 
hisdu^. 

THE  BLESSINGS   OF  A  VIGOROUS    MIND* 

Whbn  I  call  Claranus  my  schoolfellow^  I  need  not 
say  any  thing  more  of  hb  age,  having  told  you  that  he 
and  I  were  contemporaries.  Yon  would  not  imagine 
how  green  and  vigorous  his  mind  is,  and  the  perpetual 
conflict  that  it  has  with  his  body.  They  were  naturally 
31-matched,  unless  to  shew  that  a  generous  spirit  may 
be  lodged  under  any  shape.  He  has  surmounted  all 
difficulties,  and,  from  the  contempt  of  himself  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  contempt  of  all  things  dse.  When  I 
consider  him  weU^  methinks  hia  body  appears  to  me  as 
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fair  as  bis  miod.  If  nature  conld  have  brought  th« 
soul  naked  into  the  world,  perhaps,  she  would  have 
done  it;  but  yet  she  does  a  greater  thing,  in  exalting 
that  soul  above  all  impediments  of  the  flesh.  It  is  a 
great  happiness,  to  preserve  the  force  of  the  mind  in  the 
decay  of  the  body;  and  to  see  the  loss  of  appetite  more 
than  requited  with  the  love  of  virtue.  But,  whether  I 
owe  this  comfort  to  my  age,  or  to  wisdom,  is  the  ques- 
tion. And  whether,  if  I  could  any  longer,  I  would  not 
still  do  the  same  things  over  again,  which  I  ought  not 
to  do.  If  age  had  no  other  pleasure  than  this,  that  it 
neith^lT  cares  for  any  thing,  nor  stands  in  need  of  any 
thing,  it  were  a  great  one  to  me^  to  have  left  all  my  pain- 
ful and  troublesome  lusts  behind  me.  But,  it  is  uneasy» 
you  will  say,  to  be  always  in  fear  of  death.  As  if  that 
apprehension  did  not  concern  a  young  man  as  well  as 
an  old,  or  that  death  only  called  us  according  to  our 
years.  I  am,  however,  beholden  to  my  old  age^  that 
has  now  confined  me  to  my  bed,  and  put  me  out  of  con- 
dition of  doing  those  things  any  longer  which  I  should 
not  do.  The  less  my  mind  has  to  do  with  my  body, 
the  better.  And  if  age  puts  an  end  to  my  desires,  and 
does  the  business  of  virtue^  there  can  be  no  cause  of 
complaint;  nor  can  there  be  any  gentler  end,  than  to 
melt  away  in  a  kind  of  dissolution.  Where  fire  meets 
with  opposition,  and  matter  to  work  upon,  it  is  furious, 
and  rages ;  but  where  it  finds  no  fuel,  as  in  old  age^  it 
goes  out  quietly,  for  want  of  nourishment.  Nor  is  the 
body  the  settled  habitation  of  the  mind,  but  a  temporary 
lodging,  which  we  are  to  leave  whensoever  the  master  of 
the  house  pleases.  Neither  does  the  soul,  whea  it  has 
left  the  body,  any  more  care  what  becomca  of  the  car- 
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case^  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  than  a  man  does  for 
the  shaTings  of  his  beard  under  the  hands  of  the  barber. 
There  is  not  any  thing  exposes  a  man  to  more  vexation 
and  reproach,  than  the  overmuch  love  of  the  bodj :  for 
sense  neither  looks  forward  nor  backward,  but  only 
upon  the  present ;  nor  does  it  judge  of  good  or  evil,  or 
foresee  consequences  which  give  a  connection  to  the  or- 
der and  series  of  things,  and  to  the  unity  of  life.     Not 
but  that  every  man  has  naturally  a  love  for  his  own  car- 
case, as  poor  people  love  even  their  own  beggarly  cot- 
tages; they  are  old  acquaintances,  and  loth  to  part: 
and  I  am  not  against  the  indulging  of  it  either,  pro- 
vided that  I  make   not  myself  a  slave  to  it ;    for  he 
that  serves  it  has  many  masters.     Beside  that,  we  are  in 
continual  disorder,  one  while  with  gripes,  pains  in  the 
head,  tooth-ach,  gout,  stone,  defluxions ;  sometimes  with 
too  much  blood,  other  while  with  too  little;   and  yet 
this  frail  and  putrid  carcase  of  ours,  values  itself  as  if  it 
were  immortal.     We  put  no  bounds  to  our  hopes,  our 
avarice^  our  ambition.     The  same  man  is  Vatinius  to- 
day, and  Cato  to-morrow;   this  hour  as  luxurious  as 
Apicius,  and  die  next  as  temperate  as  Tubero ;  now  for 
a  mistress,  by  and  by  for  a  wife ;  imperious  this  hour, 
servile  the  next;  thrifty  and  prodigal,  laborious  and 
voluptuous,  by  turns.     But  still  the  goods,  or  the  ills  of 
the  body,  do  but  concern  the  body,  (which  is  peevish, 
sour,  and  anxious,)  without  any  efiect  upon  a  well  com- 
posed mind.    I  was  the  other  day  at  my  villa,  and  com- 
plaining of  my  charge  of  repairs.    My  bailiff  told  me — 
"  It  was  none  of  his  fiemlt,  for  the  house  was  old,  and 
he  had  much   ado   to   keep  it  from  falling  upon  hia 
head."    Well,  thought  t,  and  what  am  I  myself  then. 
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that  saw  the  layingof  the  first  stone?  In  the  gardens 
I  found  the  trees  as  much  out  of  order,  the  boughs 
knotted  and  withered,  and  their  bodies  over-run  with 
moss.  <*  This  would  not  have  been/*  said  I,  **  if  you 
had  trenched  them,  and  watered  them,  as  you  should 
have  done.'* — "By  my  soul,  master,**  says  the  poor 
fellow,  "  I  have  done  what  I  could,  but,  alas  I  they  are 
all  dotards,  and  spent."  What  am  I  then  (thought  I 
to  myself,)  that  planted  all  these  trees  with  my  own 
hands  ?  And  then  I  come  to  bethink  myself  that  age  is 
not  yet  without  its  pleasures,  if  we  did  but  know  how  to 
use  them,  and  that  the  best  morsel  is  reserved  for  the 
last;  or,  at  worst,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  enjoying  of 
pleasures,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any.  It  is  but 
yesterday,  methinks,  that  I  went  to  school.  But  time 
goes  faster  with  an  old  man  than  with  a  young ;  per- 
haps because  he  reckons  more  upon  it.  There  is  hard- 
ly any  man  so  old,  but  he  may  hope  for  one  day  more 
yet;  and  the  longest  life  is  but  a  multiplication  of 
days,  nay,  of  hours,  nay,  of  moments.  Our  fate  is  set, 
and  the  first  breath  we  draw  b  but  the  first  step  toward 
our  last.  One  cause  depends  upon  another ;  and  the 
course  of  all  things,  public  and  private,  is  only  a  long 
connection  of  providential  appointments.  There  is 
great  variety  in  our  lives  but  all  tends  to  the  same  issue. 
Nature  may  use  her  own  bodies  as  she  pleases ;  but  a 
good  man  has  this  consolation,  that  nothing  perishes 
that  he  can  call  his  own.  What  must  be,  shall  be ;  and 
that  which  is  a  necessity  to  him  that  struggles,  is  little 
more  than  choice  to  him  that  is  willing.  It  is  bitter  to 
be  forced  to  any  thing;  but  things  are  easy,  when  they 
are  complied  with. 
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CUBTOM  18  A  GREAT  MATTER  EITHER  IN  GOOD 
OR  EVIL. 

There  is  nothing  so  hardt  but  custom  makes  it  essj 
to  us.  There  are  some  that  never  laughed,  others  that 
wholly  abstain  from  wine  and  women,  and  almost  from 
sleep.  Much  use  of  a  coach  makes  us  lose  the  benefit 
of  our  legs;  so  that  we  must  be  infirm  to  be  in  the 
fiishion,  and  at  last  lose  the  very  fiiculty  of  walking  by 
disusing  it.  Some  are  so  plunged  in  pleasures,  that 
they  cannot  live  without  them :  and  in  this  they  are  most 
miserable;  that  what  was  at  first  but  superfluous,  is 
now  become  necessary.  But  their  infelicity  seems  to  be 
then  consummate^  and  incurable,  when  sensuality  has 
laid  hold  of  the  judgment,  and  wickedness  is  become  a 
habit.  Nay,  some  there  ar^  that  both  hate  and  perse- 
cute virtue;  and  that  is  the  last  act  of  desperation.  It 
is  much  easier  to  check  our  passions  b  the  beginning 
than  to  stop  them  in  their  course ;  for  if  reason  could 
not  hinder  us  at  first,  they  will  go  on  in  deqpite  of 
us.  The  Stoics  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  to  have  any 
passions  at  alL  The  Peripatetics  temper  them,  but 
that  mediocrity  is  altogether  &lse  and  nnprofitaUe. 
And  it  is  all  one^  as  if  they  said,  that  we  may  be  a  little 
inad,  or  a  little  sick.  If  we  give  any  sort  of  allowance 
to  sorrow,  fear,  desires,  perturbations,  it  will  not  be  in 
our  power  to  restrain  them.  They  are  fed  firom  abroad» 
and  will  mcrease  with  their  causes.  And  if  we  yield 
ever  so  little  to  them,  the  least  disorder  works  upon  the 
whole  body.  It  is  not  my  purpose  all  this  whiles 
wholly  to  take  away  any  thing  that  is  either  neoessaryibe* 
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neficiali  or  delightful  to  human  life,  but  to  take  that 
away  which  may  be  vicious  in  iL  When  I  forbid  you 
to  desire  any  thing,  I  am  yet  content  that  you  may  be 
willing  to  have  it  So  that  I  permit  you  the  same 
things;  and  those  very  pleasures  will  have  a  better 
relish  too,  when  they  are  enjoyed  with  anxiety,  and 
when  you  come  to  command  those  appetites  which  be* 
fore  you  served.  It  is  natural,  you  will  say,  to  weep  for 
the  loss  of  a  friend ;  to  be  moved  at  the  sense  of  a  good 
or  ill  report,  and  to  be  sad  in  adversity.  All  this  I  will 
grant  you ;  and  there  is  no  vice,  but  something  may  be 
said  for  it.  At  first  it  is  tractable  and  modest,  but,  if 
we  give  it  entrance,  we  shall  hardly  get  it  out  again ;  as 
it  goes  on,  it  gathers  strength,  and  becomes  quickly  un« 
governable.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  all  affections 
flow  from  a  kind  of  natural  principle,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  but  it  is  then  our  duty 
also,  not  to  be  over  indulgent.  Nature  has  mingled 
pleasures  even  with  things  most  necessary ;  not  that  we 
should  value  them  for  their  own  sakes,  but  to  make 
those  things  which  we  cannot  live  without  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  us.  If  we  esteem  the  pleasure  for  itself,  it 
turns  to  luxury ;  it  is  not  the  business  of  nature  to  raise 
hunger  or  thirst  but  to  extinguish  them. 

As  there  are  some  natural  frailties,  that  by  care  and 
industry  may  be  overcome^  so  there  are  others  that 
are  invincible :  as  for  a  man  that  values  not  his  own 
blood,  to  swoon  at  the  sight  of  another  man's.  Invo- 
luntary motions  are  insuperable  and  inevitable,  as  the 
starting  of  the  hair  at  ill-news,  blushing  at  a  scurrilous 
discourse,  swimming  of  the  head  upon  the  sight  of  a 
precipice,  &c.    Who  can  read  .the  story  of  Clodios's 
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expelling  Cicero^  and  Anthony's  killing  of  him,  the 
cnielties  of  Maritu,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  with- 
oat  being  moved  at  it  ?  The  sound  of  a  trumpet*  tfae^ 
picture  of  any  thing  that  is  horrid,  the  spectacle  of  an 
execution,  strikes  the  mind,  and  works  upon  the  ima»> 
gbation.  Some  people  are  strangely  subject  to  sweat» 
to  tremble,  to  stammer,  their  very  teeth  will  chatter  in 
their  heads,  and  their  lips  quiver,  and  especially  in 
public  assemblies.  Tliese  are  natural  infirmities,  and 
it  is  not  all  the  resolution  in  the  world  that  can  ever 
master  them.  Some  redden  when  they  are  angry: 
Sylla  was  one  of  those,  and  when  the  Uood  flushed 
into  his  face,  you  might  be  sure  he  had  malice  in  his 
heart  Pompey,  on  the  other  side,  (that  hardly  ever 
spake  in  public  without  a  blush,)  had  a  wonderfkl  sweet* 
ness  of  nature^  and  it  did  exceedingly  well  with  him. 
Your  comedians  will  represent  fear,  sadness,  anger  and 
the  like,  but  when  they  come  to  a  bashful  modesty^ 
though  they  will  give  you  humbleness  of  looks,  softness 
of  speech,  and  downcast  eyes,  to  the  very  life,  yet  they 
can  never  come  to  express  a  blush ;  for  it  is  a  thing 
neither  to  be  commanded,  nor  hindered ;  but  it  ceoiea 
and  goes  of  its  own  accord.  The  course  of  nature  it^ 
smooth  and  easy,  but  when  we  come  to  cross  i^  we 
strive  against  the  stream.  It  is  not  for  one  man  to  act 
another's  part ;  for  nature  will  quickly  return,  and  tafc^ 
off  the  mask.  There  is  a  kind  of  sacred  instinct  that 
moves  us.  Even  the  worst  have  a  sense  of  virtue.  W« 
are  not  so  much  ignorant  as  careless.  Whence  comea 
it,  that  grazing  beasts  distinguish  salutary  plants  firoia 
deadly?  A  chicken  is  afraid  of  a  kite^  and  not  of  % 
goosey  or  p€^Mx>ck,  which  is  much  bigger :   mhitd  of  a. 
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trnti  and  hot  of  a  dog.  This  is  impulse,  and  not  experi- 
iMttt.  The  cells  of  bees,  and  the  webs  of  spiders,  are 
not  to  be  imitated  by  art,  but  it  is  nature  that  teaches 
tbem.  The  stage-plaver  ktts  his  actibns  and  gestures  in 
readiness,  but  this  is  oiAj  an  improvement  by  art,  of 
what  natote  teaches  them;  who  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  the  use  of  herself.  We  come  into  the  world  with 
this  knowledge^  a^d  we  have  it  by  a  natural  institu* 
tionj  wfaicb  U  no  other  than  a  natural  logic.  We 
brought  the  seeds  of  Wisdom  itself.  There  is  the 
goodness  of  Ocd  and  that  of  man  :  the  one  is  immortal, 
the  other  mortal;  nature  perfects  the  one,  and  study 
the  othte. 

^A  AftB  DIVIDED  IN  ODftStetE^,  AND  CONFOUND 
GOOD  AND  tIriL. 

It  ii  no  wotider  that  men  arii  generally  Very  much 
unsatisfled  with  fh^  world,  whieti  there  iiB  not  one  man 
of  a  thousand  that  agrees  With  himself,  and  that  is 
the  root  of  our  ihisery ;  only  we  6re  willing  to  charge 
our  own  vices  upon  the  mdignity  of  fortune.  Either 
we  fire  pufled  up  #ith  pride,  racked  with  desires,  dis* 
solved  in  plea^tl^  bf  blasted  with  cares ;  And  which 
perfects  our  uhhilppi^ess^  wfe  are  never  alone,  but  in 
perpetual  conflict  and  contt&t^ntf  witb  our  lusts.  We 
are  startled  at  all  accideiito.  We  boggle  cit  oUr  Own 
sbaxldws,  and  fright  oii^  anoihet.  Luci^etliis  say^  thftt 
we  are  as  much  a^d  ki  Che  llgkt,'  ftf  chfldren  in  the 
dArk;  but  I  say^  that  wt  at^  Ou^eibtr  in  darkness^ 
without  Any  light  at  all.  And  we  rtm  on  blindfeld.  With- 
out io  nmAmgtdpiBg  ovK  our  way ;  which  rashness  in 
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the  darky  b  the  worst  sort  of  madness.  He  that  is  in  his 
way»  is  in  h(^  of  coming  to  his  journey's  end»  bat 
error  is  endless*  Let  ererj  man,  therefore,  examine 
bis  desires^  whether  they  be  according  to  rectified  natnre 
or  not.  Thai  man's  mind  can  never  be  right,  whose 
actions  disagree.  We  must  not  live  by  dianoe,  for 
there  can  be  no  virtue  without  deliberation  and  eleetion. 
And  where  we  cannot  be  certain,  let  us  follow  that 
which  is  most  hopeful  and  probable.  Faith,  jnstiec^ 
piety,  fortitude,  prudence^  are  venerable^  and  the  pos- 
sessions only  of  good  men ;  but  a  plentiful  estate^  a 
brawny  arm,  and  a  firm  body,  are  many  times  the  pop* 
tion  of  the  wicked.  The  perfection  of  human  nature  is 
that  state  which  supports  itself,  and  so  is  out  of  the 
fear  of  falling.  It  is  a  great  weakness  for  a  man  to 
value  himself  upon  any  thing  wherein  he  shall  be 
outdone  by  fools  and  beasts.  We  are  to  consider 
health,  strength,  beauty,  and  other  advantages  of  that 
kind,  as  only  adventitious  comforts:  we  may  preserve 
them  with  care,  provided  that  we  be  always  ready 
to  quit  them  without  trouble.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  wickedness,  as  well  as  in  virtue^  and  there 
are  those  that  take  a  glory  in  it  too;  wherefore  our 
fore&thers  prescribed  us  the  best  life,  and  not  the  most 
plentiful ;  and  allowed  us  pleasure  for  a  companiou,  but 
not  for  a  guide.  We  do  many  times  take  the  instm- 
ments  of  happuiess  for  the  happiness  itself  and  resi 
upoa  those  matters  that  are  but  in  the  way.  to  it.  That 
man  only  lives  composed,  who  thinks  of  every  thing 
that  may  happen  before  he  feels  it.  But  this  is  not 
yet  to  advise  either  n^lect  or  indifierenoe^  for  I  would 
avoid  any  thing  that  may  hurt  me^  where  I  mny  ho<^ 
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nonrably  do  it.  Bat  yet  I  would  consider  the  worst  of 
things  li^forehand.  Examine  the  hope  and  the  fear, 
and,  where  things  are  uncertain,  favour  yourself,  and 
believe  that  which  you  had  rather  should  come  to  pass. 
There  are  not  many  men  that  know  their  own  minds, 
but  in  the  very  instant  of  willing  any  thing.  We  are 
for  one  thing  to-day,  another  to-morrow,  so  that  we 
live  and  die  without  coming  to  any  resolution:  still 
seeking  that  elsewhere  which  we  may  give  ourselves; 
that  is  to  say,  a  good  mind.  And,  in  truth,  we  do  per- 
suade ourselves  that,  in  several  cases,  we  do  desire  the 
thing,  which  efiectually  we  do  not  desire.  And  all  this  for 
want  of  laying  down  some  certain  principles,  to  make 
judgment  inflexible  and  steady.  WJien  we  do  any  evil,  it 
is  either  for  fear  of  greater  evil,  or  in  hope  of  such 
a  good  as  may  more  than  balance  that  eviL  So  that 
jre  are  here  distracted  betwixt  the  duty  of  finishing 
our  purpose,  and  the  fear  of  mischief  and  danger. 
This  infirmity  must  be  discharged.  In  the  pursuit  dt 
pleasures,  we  should  take  notice,  that  there  are  not  only 
sensual,  but  sad  pleasures  also,  which  transport  the 
mind  with  adoration  (though  they  do  not  tickle  the 
senses),  give  us  a  veneration  for  those  virtues  that  exer- 
cise themselves  in  sweat  and  blood.  All  true  goods 
hold  an  afiinity  and  friendship  one  with  another,  and 
they  are  equal ;  but  false  ones  have  in  them  much  of 
vanity,  they  are  large  and  specious  to  the  eye,  but  upon 
examination  they  want  weight.  Now,  though  virtues 
are  all  alike,  they  may  yet  be  distinguished  into  desi* 
rable  and  adtnirable ;  virtues  of  patience,  and  of  de» 
light :  but,  in  the  nmtter  of  common  accidents,  there  is 
not  any  thing  which  is  truly  worthy,  either  of  our  joy, 
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or  of  our  fear.  For  restpii  is  iiiimoyea)ile,  does  not  senr«9 
but  comnumd  our  senses.  What  is  pleasurCi  bu(  a  lov 
brutish  thing  ?  glory  is  vain  and  volatile ;  poverty  oi^y 
hard  to  him  that  does  not  resist  it ;  superstilipn  is  a 
frantic  error,  tbat  fears  where  it  should  love^  and  rudely 
invades  where  it  should  reverentially  worship,  Death 
itself  is  no  evil  at  all»  but  the  common  benefit  and  rig]|t 
o[  nature.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  thofp 
things  which  are  good  in  common  opinjon,  and  thos^ 
which  are  so  in  truth  and  effect :  the  former  l^ave  the 
name  of  good  things  but  not  tb^  propriety;  they  may 
befid  us  but  they  do  not  stick  to  us ;  and  they  may  be 
taken  away  without  either  pain  to  us,  or  dimiuutfon. 
We  may  use  them,  but  not  trust  in  them ;  for  they  axe 
only  deposited,  and  th^y  must,  and  will  forsake  Ufr 
The  only  treasure  is  that  which  fortune  has  no  power 
over,  and  the  greater  it  is,  the  less  envy  it  carries  a|oqg 
with  it.  Let  our  vices  die  before  us,  and  let  us  4isp 
chaige  ourselves  of  our  dear-bought  pleasures,  that 
hurt  us,  as  well  past»  as  to  come,  for  they  are  followed 
with  repentance>  as  well  as  our  sins.  There  b  neither 
substance  in  them,  nor  truth,  for  a  man  can  never  be 
weary  of  truth,  but  there  b  a  satie^  in  error.  The  for^ 
mer  is  always  the  same,  but  the  latter  is  various ;  and  if 
a  man  looks  near  it,  be  may  see  through  it.  Besicif 
that,  the  possessions  of  a  wise  qian  are  maintained  wilfc 
eaife.  He  has  no  need  of  ambassadors,  armies,  and 
castleSf  but  like  God  himself,  he  does  hb  bqsiness  with* 
put  either  noise  or  tumult.  Nay,  there  is  something  sq 
venerable  and  sacred  in  virtue,  that  if  we  do  but  meet 
with  any  thing  like  it,  the  very  counterfeit  pleases  us. 
By  the  help  of  philosophy  the  soul  givei  the  slip  to  the 
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body,  and  refreshes  itself  in  hesTen.  Pleasures,  at  bes^ 
are  but  short-lived,  but  the  delights  of  virtue  are  secure 
and  perpetual.  Only  we  must  watch,  labour,  and  at- 
tend it  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  business  not  to  be  done 
by  a  deputy.  Nor  is  it  properly  a  virtue,  to  be  a  little 
better  than  the  worst.  Will  any  man  boast  of  his  eyes 
because  they  tell  him  that  the  sun  shines?  Neither  is  he 
presently  a  good  man,  that  thinks  ill  of  the  bad.  For 
widced  men  do  that  too;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
punishment  of  sin,  the  displeasure  that  it  gives  to  the 
author  of  it.  The  saddest  case  of  all  is,  when  we  become 
enamoured  of  our  ruin,  and  make  wickedness  our 
study ;  when  vice  has  got  a  reputation,  and  when  the 
dissolute  have  lost  the  only  good  thing  they  had  in 
their  excesses,  the  shame  of  offending.  And  yet,  the 
leii^'dest  part  of  our  corruptions  is  in  private,  which  if 
any  body  had  looked  on,  we  should  never  have  com- 
mitted. Wherefore,  let  us  bear  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  some  great  person,  for  whom  we  have  an  awful  re- 
elect, and  his  authori^will  even  Consecrate  tbe  very  ses 
cret  of  our  souls,  and  mdce  us  not  only  mend  our  nian- 
ners,  and  ptirify  our  very  thoughts,  but  in  good  time 
render  us  exemplary  to  oAers,  and  venerable  to  our- 
selves. If  Scipio,  or  Lsslius,  were  but  in  our  ey^  we 
should  not  dare  to  transgress.  Why  do  we  not  make 
ourselves  then  such  persons,  as  in  whose  presence  we 
dare  not  oflbnd. 
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Novelty  excites  curiosity. 


WE  ARE  MOVED  AT  THE  NOVELTY  OF  THINGS 
FOR  WANT  or  UNDERSTANDING  THE  REASON 
OF  THEM. 

The  whole  subject  of  natural  philosopby  falls  under 
these  three  beads,  the  heavens,  the  air,  and  the  earth. 
The  first  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  stars,  their  form  and 
magnitude ;  the  substance  of  the  heavens,  whether  solid 
or  not,  and  whether  they  move  of  themselves,  or  be 
moved  by  any  thing  else;  whether  the  stars  be  below 
them,  or  fixed  in  their  orbs;  in  what  manner  the  sun 
divides  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  like.  The  se* 
cond  part  inquires  into  the  reason  of  things  betwixt  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  as  clouds,  rain,  snow,  thunder^ 
and  whatsoever  the  air  either  does  or  suffers.  The  third 
handles  matters  that  have  a  regard  to  the  earth,  as  the 
difference  of  soils,  minerals,  metals,  plants,  groves,  &c. 
But  these  are  considerations  wholly  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose, ill  the  nature  of  them,  though  they  may  be  of  very 
proper  and  pertinent  application.  There  is  not  any 
man  so  brutal,  and  so  groveling  upon  the  earth,  but  his 
soul  is  roused,  and  carried  up  to  higher  matters  and 
thoughts  upon  the  appearance  of  any  new  light  fit>m 
heaven.  What  can  be  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  in  their  courses  and  glory  ?  and 
yet,  so  long  as  nature  goes  on  in  her  ordinary  way,  there 
is  nobody  XakeA  notice  of  them ;  but  when  any  thing 
falls  out  beyond  expectation  and  custom,  what  a  gaadng^ 
pointing,  and  questioning,  is  there  presently  about  it  t 
the  people  gather  together,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end ; 
not  so  much  at  the  importance  of  the  matter,  as  at  the 
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Truth  is  offered  to  all. 

novelty.  Every  meteor  sets  people  agog,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  what  it  portends,  and  whether  it  be 
a  star,  or  a  prodigy ;  so  that  it  is  worth  the  while  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  these  lights 
(though  not  the  business  of  this  place),  that  by  discover- 
ing the  reason,  we  may  overcome  the  apprehension 
of  them.  There  are  many  things  which  we  know  to 
be,  and  yet  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  what  they  are. 
Is  it  not  the  mind  that  moves  us,  and  restrains  us? 
but  what  that  ruling  power  is,  we  do  no  more  under- 
stand, than  we  know  where  it  is.  One  will  have  it 
to  be  a  spirit,  another  will  have  it  to  be  a  divine 
power,  some  only  a  subtile  air,  others  an  incorporeal 
being,  and  some  again  will  have  it  to  be  only  blood 
and  heat.  Nay,  so  far  is  the  mind  from  a  perfect 
understanding  of  other  things,  that  it  is  still  in  search 
of  itself.  It  is  not  long  since  we  came  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  eclipses,  and  farther  experience  will  bring 
more  things  to  light,  which  are  as  yet  in  the  dark ;  but 
one  age  is  not  sufficient  for  so  many  discoveries.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  successions,  and  posterity;  and  the 
time  will  come,  when  we  shall  wonder  that  mankind 
should  be  so  long  ignorant  of  things,  that  lay  so  open 
and  so  easy  to  be  made  known.  Truth  is  offered  to  all, 
but  we  must  yet  content  ourselves  with  what  is  ahready 
found,  and  leave  some  truths  to  be  retrieved  by  after^ 
ages.  The  exact  truth  of  things  is  only  known  to  God ; 
but  it  is  yet  lawful  for  us  to  inquire,  and  to  conjecture, 
though  not  with  too  much  confidence,  nor  yet  altogether 
without  hope.  In  the  first  place,  however,  let  us  learn 
things  necessary,  and,  if  we  have  any  time  to  spare,  we 
fliay  apply  it  to  superfluities. 
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We  should,  fint,  learn  things  oecessary. 

Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves  about  things  which 
possibly  may  happen,  and  peradventure  not?  Let  us 
rather  provide  against  those  dangers  that  watch  us,  and 
lie  in  wait  for  us.  To  sufier  shipwreck,  or  to  be  crushed 
with  the  ruin  of  a  house,  these  are  great  misfortunesy 
but  they  seldom  happen.  The  deadly,  and  the  hourly 
danger  that  threatens  human  life,  is  from  one  man  to 
another*  Other  calamities  do  commonly  give  us  some 
warning:  the  smoke  gives  notice  of  a  fire,  the  clouds 
bid  us  provide  for  a  storm,  but  human  malice  has  no 
prognostic ;  and  the  nearer  it  is,  the  fairer  it  lodes. 
There  is  no  trust  to  the  countenance,  we  carry  the  shapes 
of  men,  and  the  hearts  of  beasts.  Nay,  we  are  worse 
than  beasts ;  for  a  beast  has  only  no  reason  at  all ;  but 
the  other  is  perverted,  and  (urns  his  reason  to  mischief. 
Beside  that,  all  the  hurt  which  they  do  is  out  of  fear,  or 
hunger;  but  man  takes  delight  in  destroying  his  own 
kind.  From  the  danger  we  are  in  from  men,  we  may 
consider  our  duty  to  them,  and  take  care  that  we  nei- 
ther do  nor  suffer  wrong.  It  is  but  human,  to  be  trou- 
bled at  the  misfortunes  of  anoUier,  and  to  rgoice  at  his 
prosperity.  And  it  is  likewise  prudent  to  bethink  our* 
selves  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  avoid ;  by 
which  means  we  may  keep  ourselves  from  being  either 
harmed,  or  deceived.  The  things  that  most  provoke 
one  man  to  do  hurt  to  another,  are  hope,  envy,  hatred^ 
fear,  and  contempt ;  but  contempt  is  the  slif^test.  Mayt 
many  men  have  betaken  themselves  to  it  for  their  se- 
curity. There  is  no  doubt,  but  he  that  is  contemned 
shall  be  trod  upon ;  but  then  his  enemy  passes  over  hhn 
as  not  worth  his  anger. 
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Calamity  more  grievous  in  uwe.— ETery  map  baa  hii  weak  lidc. 


ETERY   MAN   IS   THE  ARTIFICER    OP    HIS    OWN 
FORTUNE,— OF   JUSTICE   AND    INJUSTICE. 

The  short  of  the  question,  betwixt  you  and  me^  b 
this — Whether  a  man  had  better  part  with  himself  or 
something  else  that  belongs  to  him  ?  And  it  b  easily 
resolved  in  all  competitions  betwixt  the  goods  of  sense 
and  fortune,  and  those  of  honour  and  conscience.  Those 
things  which  all  men  covet,  are  but  specious  outsides, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  substantial  satis&ction. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  so  hard  and  terrible  in  the  con- 
trary, as  the  vulgar  imagine;  only  the  word  calamity 
has  an  ill  reputaticm  in  the  world,  and  the  very  name  is 
more  grievous  than  the  thing  itself.  What  have  I  to 
complain  o^  if  I  can  tnrn  that  to  happiness,  which  others 
count  a  misery  ?  A  wise  man  either  repels,  or  elects,  as 
he  sees  the  matter  be&re  him,  without  fearing  the  iU 
which  he  rejects,  or  admiring  what  he  chooses.  He  is 
never  surprised,  but  in  the  midst  of  plenty  he  prepares 
for  poverty;  as  a  prudent  prince  does  for  war,  in  the 
depth  of  peace.  Our  condition  is  good  enough,  if  we 
make  the  best  of  it;  and  our  felicity  is  in  our  own  power. 
Things  that  are  adventitious,  have  no  efiect  upon  him 
that  studies  to  make  sure  of  his  happiness  within  himself. 
Every  man  should  stand  upon  his  guard  against  fortune, 
and  take  most  head  to  himself  when  she  speaks  him 
fairest  All  the  advantage  she  gets  upon  us  is  at  un*- 
awares;  whereas  he  that  is  provided  for  her,  and 
stands  the  first  shock,  carries  the  day.  It  is  not  with 
common  acddenU  of  life,  as  with  fire  and  swofd,  that 
bum  and  cut  all  alike;  but  misfortunes  work  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  weakness  or  resolution  of 
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In  all  promise  there  is  a  tacit  meire. 

tlie  patient.  He  that  grieves  for  the  loss  of  casual  obzn* 
forts,  shall  never  want  occasion  of  sorrow.  We  say, 
commonlj — ^that  every  man  has  his  weak  side :  but  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  he  that  masters  one  vice,  may 
master  all  the  rest.  He  that  subdues  avarice,  may  con* 
quer  ambition.  It  is  not  for  philosophy  to  excuse  vices. 
The  patient  has  little  hope  of  health,  when  the  physi- 
cian prescribes  intemperance  :  though  I  know,  on  the 
other  side,  that  he  that  does  any  thing  above  the  ordi* 
nary,  does  but  set  himself  up  for  a  mark  to  malevolence 
and  envy.  Where  laws  are  neglected,  corruptions  must 
inevitably  be  introduced :  for  the  authority  of  virtue  is 
shaken.  And  what  are  laws,  but  only  precepts  mingled 
with  threats?  With  this  diflerence^  that  the  former 
deter  us  from  wickedness,  and  the  latter  advise  us  to 
virtue.  A  preamble,  methinks,  derogates  from  the  ho* 
nour  of  a  law,  which  ought  to  be  short  and  clear;  and 
to  command,  without  suffering  any  expostulation.  It  it 
a  flat,  and  an  idle  thing,  a  law  with  a  prologue.  Let 
me  only  be  told  my  duty,  and  I  am  not  to  dispute^  but 
to  obey. 

If  I  have  not  acquitted  myself  of  my  last  promise  to 
you,  know,  that  in  all  promises  there  is  a  tadt  reserve^- 
if  I  can,  if  I  ought,  or  if  things  continue  in  the  same 
state :  so  that  by  the  change  of  circumstances  I  am  dia* 
charged  of  my  obligation.  I  know  very  well  the  bonda 
of  justice,  and  yet  the  practices  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
trary. There  are  no  greater  exacters  of  faith  than  the 
perfidious ;  no  greater  persecutors  of  falsehood,  than  the 
perjurious.  He  that  loves  his  neighbour's  wife^  and  for 
that  very  reason,  because  she  is  another  man's,  locks  up 
his  own.    The  wickedness  of  other  men  we  have  always 
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in  our  eye,  but  we  cast  our  own  over  our  shoulders*  A 
worse  father  chastises  a  better  son :  he  that  denies  no- 
thing to  his  own  luxury,  will  pardon  nothing  in  another 
man's.  A  tyrant  is  o£Pended  at  bloodshed,  the  sacri- 
legious punishes  theft,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
quarrels  rather  with  the  offender,  than  with  the  offence. 
It  is  very  rare,  that  either  the  joy  or  the  benefit  of  an  estate^ 
injuriously  gotten,  continues  long.  Men  go  together 
by  the  ears  about  the  booty,  and  we  pay  dear  for  things 
of  little  value.  We  live  and  die,  lugging  one  another, 
breaking  one  another's  rest,  and  our  lives  are  without 
fruit,  and  without  pleasure.  Justice  is  a  natural  prin- 
ciple. I  must  live  thus. with  my  friend,  thus  with  my 
fellow*citizen,  thus  with  my  companion;  and  why?  be- 
cause it  is  just,  not  for  design  or  reward ;  for  it  is  virtue 
itself,  and  nothing  else,,  that  pleases  us.  There  is  no  law 
extant  for  keeping  the  secrets  of  a  friend,  or  for  not 
breaking  faith  with  an  enemy.  And  yet  there  is  just 
cause  of  complaint,  if  a  body  betrays  a  trust.  If  a 
wicked  man  call  upon  me  for  money,  that  I  owe  him,  I 
will  make  no  scruple  of  pouring  it  into  the  lap  of  a 
common  prostitute^  if  she  be  appointed  to  receive  it. 
For  my  business  is  to  return  the.  money,  not  to  order 
him  how  he  shall  dispose  of  it.  1  must  pay  it  to  a  good 
man  when  it  is  expedient,  and  to  a  bad  when  he  calls 
for  it. 

OF    TRUST    IN    FRIENDSHIP,    PRAYER,    AND    BODILY 
EXERCISE. 

There  are  some  people,  that  if  any  thing,  goes  cross 
with  them»  though  of  a  quality  only  fit  for  the  ear  of  a 
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Somt  too  oonmaBicmtiTe,  and  lome  too  reteired. 

fifendy  oat  it  goes  at  a  venture  to  the  next  comer:  olliera 
again  aie  ao  sosptciouf^  and  ao  obstbately  close,  that 
tbey  mil  rather  perish  than  tmst  the  best  friend  they 
have  with  it:  they  arci  both  of  them^  in  die  wrong; 
only  the  one  is  the  bcCler*natured  error,  and  the  other 
tlie  safer.  Mow,  as  to  the  tmst  of  a  friend,  there  are 
many  innocent  thinga  which  in  their  own  natnre  may 
seem  to  be  privacies,  and  which  custom  has  ever  reputed 
so;  in  which  casesy  there  b  phioe  enoogh  for  the  offices 
of  friendship^  in  the  mutual  communication  of  oar  most 
secret  cares  and  counsels.  But  yet,  we  are  so  to  got  em 
ourselves^  diat  even  an  enemy  should  not  turn  our 
actions  to  reproach.  For  an  honest  man  lives  not  to 
the  world,  but  to  his  own  conscience.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain softness  of  natnre  and  spirit  that  steals  upon  il  man, 
andi  like  wine»  or  love»  draws  all  things  fitnn  him.  No 
nnm  will  either  oonaeal,  or  tdl|  all  that  he  hears.  Biit 
he  thai  t^  the  dnng,  will  hardly  conceal  the  author:  so 
that  it  passes  from  one  to  another,  and  thttt  which  wds 
at  first  a  secret,  ddes  presently  beooifltf  tf  fUnfoui^.  For 
this,  and  finr  many  odier  reasons^  weAMdd  sM  4  watch 
npdn  okur  l^s^  and  attend  the  m^re  us^fld  send  fietess^ 
wotk  of  oeatemplation.  The  flrsf  petitkm  that  we  are 
to  make  to  Gkid  Almigfa^,  is  far  i  good  conscience;  the 
second,  ibr  health  of  mind,  and  then  of  body.  There 
are  some  things  which  we  directly  wish  ibr,  as  joy,  peaces 
and  the  like;  some  that  we  pray  ibr  only  in  case  of 
necessityi  as  patience  in  pain,  oi^  sickness,  ftc  Others 
that  concern  our  external  bdiaviour,  as  modesty  of 
countenance^  decency  of  motion,  and  such  a  demeanour 
as  muj  teoBWH  pt1idte<  ntaik.  Many  Hdtp  ittity  6e 
it  thasis  «»  sajr,  diey  may  be  of  ttot^  use 
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than  trouble^  and  yet  not  simply  good.    Some  thmgs 
wo  have  for  exercise^  others  for  instruction  and  delight 
These  things  belong  to  us  only  as  we  are  men»  but  not 
as  we  are  good  men.     Some  things  serve  to  correct  and 
r^;ulate  our  manners,  others  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  original  of  them*     How  shall  we  know  what  a  man 
is  to  do,  if  we  do  not  search  into  his  nature,  and  find 
out  what  is  best  for  him,  and  what  he  is  to  avoid,^  and 
what  to  pursue?    Humanity  not  only  keeps  us  from 
being  proud  and  covetous,  but  it  makes  us  affiible  and 
gentle,  in  our  words,  actions,  and  afiections.     We  have 
no  precepts  from  the  liberal  arts,  neither  for  this,  nor 
for  sincerity,  int^ity  of  manners,  modesty,  frugality,  no 
nor  for  clemency  itself  which  makes  us  as  tender  of 
another's  blood  as  of  out  own,  and  distinguishes  men  in 
society  from  beasts  of  prey*    Some  people  are  ever  oom^ 
plaining  of  the  iniquity  of  the  times :  but  let  no  man 
depend  upon  the  goodness  of  his  cause^  but  rather  upoD 
the  firmness  of  bis  courage;   there  may  be  force^  or 
bribery;   I  would  hope  the  best,  but  prepare  for  the 
worst.    What  if  I  have  served  an  ungrateful  interest, 
and  sufiSered  wrongfully  ?   An  honest  man  is  more  trou- 
bled for  the  injustice  of  a  severe  sentence,  than  for  the 
cruelty  of  it;  and  that  his  country  has  done  an  ill  thing«> 
rather  than  that  be  himself  suffers  it.    If  he  be  banished^ 
the  shame  is  not  bis,  but  the  authors  of  it    He  tempers 
his  delights  and  his  afflictions,  and  says  to  hinisetf— that 
if  our  joys  cannot  be  long,  ndther  will  our  sorrows* 
He  is  patient  in  his  ofwn  misfortunes,  without  envy  at 
the  advantages  of  his  neighbour.    His  virtue  is  bolder 
in  the  opposition  of  ill  things  than  tyranny  itself  can  bo- 
in  the  imposing  of  thenib    This  is  rather  to  tcU  joa 
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Make  baste  to  be  perfect. — We  set  bonndt  toothers,  and  none  to  oanelveB. 

what  yoa  do  already,  than  what  you  should  do.  Go  on, 
as  you  have  begun,  and  make  haste  to  be  perfect:  but  take 
notice,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  now  and  then  unbent ;  a 
glass  of  wine,  a  journey,  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  reUevea 
it;  but  then  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  a  remission 
and  a  dissolution.  Without  exercise  a  dull  humour 
invades  us,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  men  of  brawny 
arms,  and  broad  shoulders,  have  commonly  weak  souls. 
Some  exercises  are  short  and  gentle,  and  set  the  body 
right  presently.  But,  whatever  we  do,  let  us  return 
quickly  to  the  mind,  for  that  must  not  lie  idle.  A  little 
labour  serves  it,  and  it  works  in  all  seasons;  in  summer, 
winter,  old  age,  nothing  hinders  it.  And,  to  make  it 
more  valuable,  it  is  every  day  better  than  other.  Not 
that  I  would  have  you  perpetually  poring  upon  a  book 
either,  but  allow  yourself  seasonable  respites,  and  to  it 
again.  A  coach,  or  a  walk,  does  your  body  good, 
without  interrupting  your  study;  for  you  may  discourse^ 
dictate,  read,  hear,  at  the  same  time.  Now,  though  the 
exercise  be  laudable  and  healthful,  yet  the  masters  of 
them  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  lewd  example.  They 
divide  their  lives  betwixt  the  tavern  and  the  hot-house; 
and  a  swimming  debauch  is  a  good  day's  work  with 
them.  But,  how  apt  are  we  to  set  bounds  to  others^ 
and  none  to  ourselves;  and  to  observe  their  warts,  when 
our  own  bodies  are  covered  with  ulcers  I  What  is  more 
ordinary,  than  for  people  to  reverence  and  detest  the 
fortunate,  at  the  same  time,  even  for  doing  those  things 
which  they  themselves  would  do,  if  they  could?  There 
might  be  some  hope  of  amendment,  if  we  would  but 
confess  our  faults ;  as  a  man  must  be  awake  that  tells 
his  dream.    There  are  some  diseases  which  are  abso- 
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Knayery  the  ready  way  to  richer. 

Intely  hopeless  and  past  cure,  but  they  may  yet  be  pal- 
liated ;  and  philosophy,  if  it  cannot  help  in  one  case,  it 
may  in  another.  To  a  man  in  a  fever,  a  gentle  remis- 
sion is  a  degree  of  health;  and  it  is  something,  if  a  man 
be  not  perfectly  sound,  to  be  yet  more  curable.  ^But 
we  are  loth  to  be  at  the  pains  of  attending  our  own 
business ;  we  lead  the  life  in  the  world,  that  some  lazy 
people  do  in  a  market,  they  stand  gaping  about  them, 
without  either  buying  or  selling.  We  slip  our  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  if  they  be  not  catched  in  the  very  nick, 
they  are  irrecoverably  lost. 

THE  DANGER  OF  FLATTERY,  AND  IN  WHAT  CASES 
A  MAN  MAY  BE  ALLOWED  TO  COMMEND 
HIMSELF. 

Demetrius  was  wont  to  say — that  knavery  was  the 
ready  way  to  riches,  and  that  the  casting  off  of  virtue 
was  the  first  step  to  thriving  in  the  world.  Study  but 
the  art  of  flattery,  (which  is  now-a-days  so  acceptable^ 
that  a  moderate  commendation  passes  for  a  libel,)  study 
that  art,  I  say,  and  you  shall  do  your  business  without 
running  any  ri&k  upon  the  seas,  or  any  hazards  of  mer- 
chandizing, husbandry,  or  suits  at  law.  There  is  not 
one  man  of  a  million  that  is  proof  against  an  artificial 
flatterer;  but  something  or  other  will  stick,  if  we  do  but 
give  him  the  hearing.  Nay,  we  like  him  well  enough, 
though  we  shake  him  off,  and  the  quarrel  is  easily  re- 
conciled. We  seem  to  oppose  him,  but  we  do  not  shut 
the  door  against  him,  or,  if  we  do,  it  is  but  as  a  mistress 
will  do  sometime  upon  her  servant — she  would  be  well 
enough  content  to  be  hindered,  and  take  it  much  better 
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^et  to  have  it  brol^e  open.     Beside  that,  a  man  lies 
commonly  mo&t  open  where  he  is  attacked:  how  shame- 
fully are  great  men  fawaed  upon  by  slaves,  and  inured 
to  fulsome  praises?  when  the  only  business  of  those, 
that  call  themselves  friends,  is  to  try  who  can  mo^t  dex- 
terously deceive  his  master.     For  want  of  knowing  their 
own  strength,  they  believe  themselves  as  great  as  their 
parasites  r^epresent  them,  and  venture  upon  broils  and 
wars,  to  theiic  irreparable  destruction.     They  break  al- 
liances, and  transport  themselves  ii^to  prions,  whicb^ 
for  want  of  better  counsels,  hurry  them  on  to  blood  and 
confusion.     They  pursue  every  wild  imigination  as  a 
certainty,  and  think  it  a  greater  disgrace  to  be  bent, 
than  to  be  broken.     They  set  up  their  rest  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  a  tottering  fortune,  until  they  come  at  last 
to  see  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  possessions,  and 
too  late  to  understand  that  their  misfortunes  and  their 
flatteries  were  of  the  same  date.    There  is  a  sparing 
and  a  crafty  flattery,  that  looks  like  plain-dealing.     But 
all  flatteries  are  words  of  course,  and  he  that  receives 
tbem  will  give  th^m.     Nay,  let  it  be  ever  so  shameless, 
a  man  takes  all  to  himself  though  his  very  conscience 
^ves  him  the  lie.    Cruelty  shall  be  tntnslated  mercy ; 
extortion  and  oppression  shall  be  calle4  liJ^eraUty;  lust 
and  gluttony,  to  the  highest  de^ee  in  the  world,  shall 
be  magnified  for  temperance.    Now,  what  hope  is  there 
of  his  changing  for  the  better,  that  values  himself  for 
the  best  of  n\en  already  ?    The  stroke  of  an  arrow  con- 
vinced Alexander  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
but  a  mortal  man.    And  thus,  upon  the  experiment  of 
human  frailty,  should  every  man  say  to  himself— a;n  not 
I  ^  sometiwesi,  afid  tortured  betwixt  hope  and  fear? 
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do  I  not  hanker  after  vain  pleasures?  He  that  is  not 
yet  satisfied,  is  not  so  good  as  he  should  be.  The  words 
of  flatterers  and  parasites  seldom  die  in  the  hearing,  and 
wh^n  they  have  gained  admittance,  they  grow  more  and 
more  upon  you,  and  shortly  they  will  tell  you,  that 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  justice,  are  but  empty  sounds ; 
l0t  every«man  live  while  he  may,  and  make  the  best  of 
the  present,  and  not  govern  himself  at  a  rate  as  if  he 
were  to  keep  a  diary  for  his  &ther :  what  madness  is  it, 
to  enrich  a  man's  heir,  and  starve  himself,  and  to  turn  a 
friend  into  an  enemy  ?  For  his  joy  will  be  prc^or*- 
tioned  to  what  you  leave  him :  never  trouble  yourself  for 
these  superfluous  censors  of  otber  men's  lives,  and  ene- 
mies of  their  own  :  these  pedagogues  of  mankind  are 
not  worth  your  care.  These  are  the  people  that  draw 
us  from  our  parents  and  country,  our  friends,  and  other 
necestory  duties. 

I  would  neither  be  deceived  myself,  nor  deceivte 
others;  but  if  a  man  cannot  live  without  it,  let  blm 
cctmmend  himself  and  say  thus. — I  have  applied  mysdf 
to  liberal  studies,  though  both  the  poverty  of  my  con- 
dition, and  my  own  reason,  might  rather  have  put  me 
upon  the  making  of  my  fortune.  I  have  given  proof, 
that  all  minds  are  capable  of  goodness,  and  have  illus- 
trated the  obscurity  of  my  family  by  the  eminency  of 
my  virtue.  I  have  preserved  my  faith  in  all  extremities, 
and  I  have  ventured  my  life  for  it.  I  have  never  spoken 
one  word  contrary  to  my  conscience,  and  I  have  been 
more  solicitous  for  my  friends  than  for  myself:  I  never 
made  any  base  submissions  to  any  man,  and  I  have 
never  done  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  resolute  and  of  an 
honest  man.  My  mind  \s  rai^ed  so  much  above  all 
n  D  2 
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danger,  tbat  I  hare  mastered  alt  hazards,  and  I  blest 
mjaelf  IB  the  Providence  which  gave  me  that  experiment 
of  mj  virtue;  for  it  was  not  fit,  methought,  that  so  great 
glory  should  come  cheap.     Nay,  I  did  not  so  much  at 
deliberate,  whether  good  £uth  should  suSfer  for  me,  or  I 
for  it.      I  stood   my  ground,   without  laying  violent 
hands  upon  myself  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  powerful; 
though  under  Caligula  I  saw  cruelties  to  such  a  degree, 
that  to  be  killed  outright  was  accounted  a  mercy;  and 
yet  I  persisted  in  my  honesty,  to  shew  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  more  than  die  for  it.     My  mind  was  never  cor- 
rupted with  gifts ;  and  when  the  humour  of  avarice  was 
at  the  height,  I  never  laid  my  hand  on  any  unlawful 
gain ;   I  have  been  temperate  in  my  diet,  modest  in  my 
discourse,  courteous  and  afiable  to  my  inferiors,  and 
have  ever  paid  a  respect  and  reverence  to  mj  betters. 
After  all,  what  I  have  said  is  either  true  or  false:  if  tni^ 
I  have  commended  myself  before  a  great  witness,  my 
own  conscience ;   if  fals^  I  am  ridiculous,  without  any 
witness  at  all.    Let  every  man  retire  into  himself;  for 
the  old,  the  youngs  men,  women^  and  children,  they  are 
all  wicked.    Not  every  one  only,  or  a  few,  but  there  ia 
a  general  conspiracy  in  evil.     We  should  therefore  flj 
the  world,  withdraw  into  ourselves,  and  in  some  sort 
avoid  even  ourselves  too. 

▲  GENEIUL   DISSOLUTION   OF    MANNERS,   WITH    A 
CENSURE   OF    CORRUPT   MAGISTRATES. 

The  corruption  of  the  present  times  is  the  general 
complaint  of  all  times :  it  ever  has  been  so,  and  it  ever 
will  be  so ;  not  considering  that  the  vnckedness  oi  thm 
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world  is  always  the  same,  as  to  the  degree  of  it,  though 
it  may  change  places  perhaps,  and  vary  a  little  in  the 
matter.  One  wh>le  whoring  is  in  fashion^  another  while 
gluttony;  to-day  excess  in  apparel,  and  more  care  of 
the  body  than  of  the  mind ;  to-morrow  comes  up  the 
humour  of  scoffing,  and  after  that  perchance  a  vein  of 
drinking — when  he  shall  be  accounted  the  bravest  man, 
that  makes  himself  the  veriest  beast.  This  prostitute 
looseness  of  manners  makes  way  for  sedition  and  cruelty. 
Under  Tiberius,  the  plague  of  your  delators,  or  inform- 
ers, was  worse  than  any  civil  war.  It  was  an  age^ 
wherein  the  words  of  men  in  their  cups,  the  most  inno* 
cent  railleries,  and  ingenious  freedoms  of  conversation 
were  made  capital.  When  it  was  dangerous  to  be  ho- 
nest, and  only  profitable  to  be  vicious.  And  not  only 
ill  things  but  vice  itself,  was  both  commended  and  pre- 
ferred ;  for  all  insolences,  when  they  come  to  be  exem- 
plary, they  pretend  to  be  lawful.  Authority  in  sin  is  an 
incentive  to  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  an  excuse,  if  not  a 
warrant,  to  transgress  after  great  example.  Beside  that, 
we  are  prone  to  do  amiss,  even  of  .ourselves,  without 
either  a  leader,  or  a  companion.  But  it  is  a  malevolent 
sort  of  comfort,  that  which  men  take  in  the  number  of 
the  wicked. 

The  worst  of  all  is — that  whereas  in  other  cases  the 
people  are  ashamed  of  their  errors,  in  that  of  life  they 
are  delighted  with  them,  and  so  become  incurable. 
The  pilot  takes  no  pleasure  in  running  upon  a  rock, 
nor  the  phyhician  in  the  death  of  his  patient,  nor  the 
advocate  in  the  loss  of  his  client's  cause.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  the  criminal  rejoices  in  his  uncleanne^s,  in 
his  ambition,  and  in  his  theft ;  and  never  troubles  him* 
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self  for  the  fault,  but  for  the  miscarriage.  He  makes 
infamy  the  reward  of  lewdness,  and  values  himself  upon 
his  excellency  in  ill-doing.  The  question  is,  who  shall 
be  most  impious ;  we  have  every  day  worse  appetites, 
and  less  shame.  Sobriety  and  conscience  are  become 
foolish  and  scandalous  things ;  and  it  is  half  the  relish 
of  our  lusts,  that  they  are  committed  in  the  face  of  the 
sun.  Innocency  is  not  only  rare,  but  lost ;  and  man* 
kind  is  entered  into  a  sort  of  confederacy  against  virtue. 
To  say  nothing  of  intestine  wars,  fathers  and  sons  in 
league  against  one  another,  poisoned  fountains,  troops  in 
search  of  the  banished  and  proscribed,  prisons  cram«» 
med  with  worthy  men,  cities  demolished,  rape  and  adul- 
tery authorized,  public  peijuries  and  frauds,  a  violation 
of  common  faith,  and  all  tlie  bonds  of  human  society 
cancelled.  Adultery  is  the  ready  way  to  wedlock,  and 
marriage  to  a  single  life  again ;  for  parting  is  one  con- 
dition of  it.  For  they  divorce  to  marry,  and  iheji 
marry  to  be  divorced.  That  which  they  often  talk  and 
hear  of,  they  easily  do.  What  shame  can  there  be  of 
incontinence,  whefi  modesty  is  become  a  reproach ;  and 
when  it  is  the  mode  for  every  wife  to  provide  herself  a 
gallant  or  two,  beside  her  husband  ?  It  is  an  idle  thing, 
to  think  of  ever  converting  those  people,  that  find  both 
advantage  and  reputation  in  their  wickedness. 

Would  any  man  ever  have  imagined,  that  Clodius 
should  have  come  off  by  bribery,  for  debauchmg  the 
wife  of  Caesar,  and  profaning  the  public  vows  for  the 
safety  of  the  people;  but  the  judges  were  corrupted, 
and  not  only  with  money,  but  with  the  bodies  of  young 
men  and  women  :  so  that  his  absolution  was  fouler  than 
bis  crime;  the  brib^  was  adultery,  as  well  as  theofifenc^ 
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and  he  had  no  way  to  be  sttfe^  imCil  he  had  made  his 
judges  like  himself.  *<  Name  the  woman  yoa  have  a 
inind  to/'  says  he^  <<and  you  shall  have  her ;  and  when 
yon  have  committed  the  ^in  eotidermi  it  if  you  darfc. 
Appoint  the  time,  and  the  place,  and  she'  shati  be  read;^ 
for  you."  lifay,  the  {)ractic^  Was  sO'  gros!^  that  the 
bench  desired  a  guard  of  the  senate,  to  secure  them 
from  the  people.  Before  the  sentence  was  given,  be  was 
an  adaltcrer,  in  the  manage  ^  the  cause  he  was  a  pan- 
der, and  his  way  of  escaping  punishment  was  fouler 
than  the  offence  that  deserved  it.  A  Iftst  that  spared 
not  the  altar,  and  perverted  justice  upon  the  very  seat 
of  judgment.  The  question  wa»— whether  an  adulterer 
should  escape  unpnnished  ?  and  th^  resblution  was — 
that,  without  bei^g  an  adulterer,  he  could  not  be 
secure.  Nor  is  it  Kkely  thilt  their  conversation  was  one 
jot  honester  than  their  sentence :  these  things  have  been 
done,  and  will  be  done.  DtMipllne  and  fexr  may  re- 
strain the  licence  of  the  people;  but  it  iS  not  to  b^ 
thought  that  they  will  ever  be  good  of  their  own  accord. 
But,  let  us  not  yet  speak  of  luxury  and  dissolution,  as 
the  vices  of  the  age,  which,  in  truth,  are  only  the  vices 
of  the  men.  The  practices  of  our  times  are  moderate, 
compared  with  those,  when  the  delinquent  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  bench,  and  the  bench  confessed  itself  guilty 
to  the  delinquent ;  and  when  one  adultery  was  excused 
by  another.  In  thote  days  it  passed  for  great  piety^' 
not  to  be  very  impious.  He  that  gave  laost,  carried  the 
day ;  and  it  is  but  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  for 
him  that  buys,  to  sdl.  And  it  is  to  be  nbted,  that  a  man 
may  be  as  covetous  of  getting  what  h&  intends  to  squan* 
der  away,  as  if  he  were  to  hoard  it  up.    The  contempt 
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of  poverty  in  others,  and  the  fear  of  it  in  ourselves,  un- 
merciful oppressions,  and  mercenary  magistrates,  are 
the  common  grievances  of  a  licentious  government. 
The  baths  and  the  theatres  are  crowded,  when  the  tern* 
pies  and  the  schools  are  empty ;  for  men  mind  their 
pleasures  more  than  their  manners.  All  vices  gain 
upon  us  by  the  promise  of  reward ;  avarice  promises 
money,  luxury  soisual  sati^ction,  ambition  promises 
prefi^-ment  and  power.  And  it  is  no  excuse  to  say, 
that  a  man  is  not  very  covetous ;  a  little  ambitious,  cho- 
leric, inconstant,  lustful,  and  the  like.  He  had  better 
have  one  great  vice,  than  a  spice  of  all  little  ones.  We 
say  commonly,  that  a  fool  has  all  sorts  of  vices  in  him; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  free  from  none ;  but  they  do  not  all 
appear,  and  he  is  more  prone  to  one  than  to  another. 
One  is  given  to  avarice^  another  to  luxury,  a  third  to 
wantonness;  but  we  are  not  yet  to  ask  the  Stoics,  if 
Achilles  be  a  coward,  Ari^tides  unjust,  Fabius  rash^ 
Mucins  a  traitor,  Camillus  a  deserter.  We  do  not 
say,  that  all  vices  are  in  all  men,  as  some  are  in  some 
particulars. 

THE   ORIGINAL   OF    ALL    MEN   IS   THE   SAMB^   AND 
VIRTUE   IS   THE   ONLY    NOBILITY. 

It  is  not  well  done,  to  be  still  murmuring  against  na- 
ture and  fortune,  as  if  it  were  their  unkindness  that 
makes  you  inconsiderable^  when  it  is  only  by  your  own 
weakness  that  yon  make  yourself  so;  for  it  is  virtue 
not  pedigree,  that  renders  a  man  either  valuable^  or 
happy.  Philosophy  does  not  either  reject  or  chuaa 
sny  man  for  his  quality.     Socrates  was  no  patriciaib 
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Cleanthes  but  an  under-gardener  ;  neither  did  Plato 
diprnify  philosophy  by  his  birth,  but  by  his  goodness. 
All  these  wonhy  men  are  our  progenitors,  if  we  will 
but  do  ourselves  the  honour  to  become  their  disciples. 
The  original  of  all  mankind  was  the  same,  and  it  is  only 
a  cleai  conscience  that  makes  any  man  noble,  for  that 
derives  even  from  heaven  itself.  It  is  the  saying  of  a 
great  man — that  if  we  could  trace  our  descents,  we 
should  find  all  slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  all 
princes  from  slaves.  But  fortune  has  turned  all  things 
topsy-turvy,  in  a  long  story  of  revolutions.  It  is  most 
certain  that  our  beginning  had  nothing  t)efore  it;  and 
our  ancestor  were  some  of  them  splendid,  others  sor- 
did,- as  it  happened.  We  have  lost  the  memorials  of 
our  extraction ;  and,  in  truth,  it  matters  not  whence  wc 
came  but  whither  we  go.  Nor  is  it  any  more  to  our  ho- 
nour, the  glory  of  our  predecessors,  than  it  is  to  their 
shame,  the  wickedness  of  their  posterity.  We  are  all  of 
us  composed  of  the  same  elements;  why  should  we  then 
value  ourselves  upon  our  nobility  of  blood,  as  if  we  were 
not  all  of  us  equal,  if  we  could  but  recover  our  evidence  ? 
But,  when  we  can  carry  it  no  farther,  the  herald  provides 
some  hero  to  supply  the  place  of  an  illustrious  original, 
and  there  is  the  rise  of  arms  and  families.  For  a  man  to 
spend  his  life  in  pursuit  of  a  title,  that  serves  only,  when 
he  dies,  to  furnish  out  au  epitaph,  is  below  a  wise  man's 
business. 

It  pleases  me  exceedingly,  to  understand,  by  all  that 
come  out  of  your  quarters,  that  you  demean  yourself  hu- 
manely and  tenderly  towards  your  servants.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  wise,  and  of  a  good  man,  to  deal  with  his  infe- 
nor  as  be  would  have  his  superior  deal  with  him;  for 
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servants  are  not  only  men,  but  a  kind  of  bumble  friends, 
and  fortune  has  no  more  power  over  them  than  over 
their  masters ;   and  he  that  duly  considers  how  many 
servants  have  come  to  be  masters,  and  how  many  mas- 
ters to  be  servants,  will  lay  no  great  stress  of  argument 
either  upon  the  one,  or  upon  the  other.   Some  use  their 
servants  worse  than  beasts,  in  slavish  attendances,  betwixt 
their  drink  and  their  lusts ;  some  are  brought  up  only 
to  carve,  others  to  seascm,  and  all  to  serve  the  turns  of 
pomp  and  luxury.     Is  it  not  a  barbarous  Custom,  to 
make  it  almost  capital  for  a  servant  only  to  coogh^ 
sneeze,  sigh,  or  but  wag  his  lips,  while  he  is  in  waiting, 
and  keep  him  the  whole  night  mute,  and  iasting ;  yet  so 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  that  dare  not  speak  before  their 
roasters,  will  not  forbear  talking  of  them ;  and  those^  on 
the  other  side^  that  were  allowed  a  modest  freedom  of 
speech  in  their  master^s  entertainments,  were  most  ob*- 
stinately  silent  upon  the  torture,  rather  than  they  would 
betray  them.     But  we  live  as  if  a  servant  were  not  made 
of  the  same  materials  with  his  master,  or  to  breathe  the 
same  air,  or  to  live  and  die  under  the  same  conditions. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  most  imperious 
masters  over  their  own  servants,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  abject  slaves  to  the  servants  of  other  masters. 
I  will  not  distinguish  a  servant  by  bis  office,  but  by  his 
manners.     The  one  is  the  work  of  fortune,  the  other  of 
virtue.     But  we  look  only  to  his  quality,  and  not  to  hk 
merit.    Why  should  not  a  brave  action  rather  dignify 
the  condition  of  a  servant,  than  the  condition  of  a  seiv 
vant  lessen  a  brave  action?  I  would  not  value  a  man  for 
his  clothes,  or  degree,  any  more  than  I  would  do  it 
horse  for  his  trappings.    What  if  he  be  a  servattt  I  shew 
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me  any  man  that  is  not  so,  to  his  lusts,  his  avarice,  his 
ambition,  his  palate,  to  his  queen,  nay  to  other  men's 
servants ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  servants  to  fear ;  insolent 
we  are  many  of  us  at  home,  servile  and  despised  abroad  > 
and  none  are  more  liable  to  be  trampled  upon,  than 
those  that  have  gotten  a  habit  of  giving  affronts  by  suf- 
fering them.  What  matters  it  how  many  masters  we 
have,  when  it  is  but  one  slavery  ?  and  whosoever  con- 
temns that,  is  perfectly  free,  let  his  masters  be  ever  so 
many.  That  man  is  only  free,  not  whom  fortune  has  a 
little  power  over,  but  over  whom  she  has  none  at  all ; 
which  state  of  liberty  is  an  inestimable  good,  when  we 
desire  nothing  that  is  either  superfluous,  or  vicious. 
They  are  asses  that  are  made  for  burden,  and  not  the 
nobler  sort  of  horses.  In  the  civil  wars,  betwixt  Cassar 
and  Pompey,  the  question  was  not,  who  should  be  slaves 
or  free,  but  who  should  be  master.  Ambition  is  the 
same  thing  in  private  that  it  is  in  public ;  and  the  duties 
are  effectually  the  same,  betwixt  the  master  of  a  king- 
dom and  the  master  of  a  family.  As  I  would  treat  some 
servants  kindly  because  they  are  worthy,  and  others  to 
make  them  so;  so,  on  the  other  side,  I  would  have  a 
servant  to  reverence  his  master,  and  rather  to  love  him 
than  fear  him.  Some  there  are,  that  think  this  too 
little  for  a  master,  though  it  is  all  that  we  pay  even  to 
God  himself.  The  body  of  a  servant  may  be  bought 
and  sold,  but  his  mind  is  free. 
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WE  AEE  JUSTER  TO  MEN  THAN  TO  GOD— «OF  LIFE 
AND  DEATH OF  GOOD   AND  EVIL. 

It  is  without  di^^pute,  that  the  Iosb  of  a  frieDd  is  one 
of  the  grcare«t  trials  of  human  frailty,  and  no  man  is  so 
much  ex^alted  above  the  sen^e  of  that  calamity,  as  not  to 
be  affected  with  it*  And  yet,  if  a  man  bears  it  bravely^ 
they  cry — he  has  no  sense  of  piety,  or  good«nature  ia 
him :  if  he  sinks  under  it,  they  call  him  effeminate : 
so  that  he  lays  both  ways  under  a  reproach.  And  what 
is  the  ground  of  the  trouble,  I  beseech  yoUf  but  that  he 
might  have  lived  longer  in  res])ectof  his  years,  and,  in 
eflect,  that  he  ought  ti)  have  done  so,  in  regard  of  hit 
usefulness  to  the  woiid?  I  cannot  but  wonder,  to  see 
men  that  are  really  ju^e  and  temperate  in  all  their  deal* 
ings  with  men,  and  in  business,  so  exceedingly  to  for- 
get themselves  in  this  point.  But  we  have,  in  excuse  of 
tills  error,  the  failings  of  the  whole  world  with  us  for 
company.  For  even  tliose  that  are  the  most  scrupa* 
louhly  conscientious  toward  men,  are  yet  unthankful  and 
injurious  to  Providence. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  days  that  makes  a  life  long^ 
but  the  full  employment  of  them,  upon  the  main  end 
and  purpose  of  life :  which  is  the  perfecting  of  the  miudp 
in  making  a  man  the  absolute  master  of  himself.  I  reckon 
the  matter  of  age  among  external  things,  the  main  point 
is  to  live  and  die  with  honour.  Every  man  that  lives  is 
upon  the  way,  and  must  go  through  with  his  journey  with- 
out stopping,  until  he  comes  at  the  end ;  and  wheresoever 
it  ends,  if  it  ends  well,  it  is  a  perfect  life.  There  is  an  in- 
vincible fate  that  attends  all  laortals;  and  one 
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tion  is  conclenined  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  another. 
Take  away  from  life  the  power  of  death,  and  it  is  a 
slavery.  As  Caligula  was  passing  upon  the  way,  an  old 
man,  that  was  a  prisoner,  and  with  a  beard  down  to  his 
girdle,  made  it  his  request  to  Caesar  that  he  might  be 
put  to  death.  *'  Why,"  says  Caesar  to  him,  "  are  you 
not  dead  already?"  So  that  ^'ou  see  some  desire  it,  as 
well  as  others  fenr  it:  and  why  not?  when  it  is  one  * 
of  the  duties  of  life  to  die,  and  it  is  one  of  the  comforts 
of  it  too ;  for  the  living  are  under  the  power  of  fortune^ 
but  she  has  no  dominion  at  all  over  the  dead.  How 
can  life  be  pleasant  to  any  man,  that  is  not  prepared  to 
part  with  it?  Or,  what  loss  can  be  easier  to  us,  than 
that  which  can  never  be  missed,  or  desired  again  ?  I 
was  brought  by  a  dcfluxion  into  a  hopeless  consump- 
tion, and  I  had  it  many  times  in  my  thoughts  to  deliver 
myself  from  a  miserable  life  by  a  violent  death.  But 
the  tenderness  I  had  for  an  aged  and  indulgent  father, 
held  my  hands :  for,  thought  1  to  myself,  it  will  be  very 
hard  for  my  father  to  be  without  me,  though  I  could 
most  willingly  part  with  myself.  In  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticular disease,  a  physician  may  propound  a  remedy :  but 
the  only  remedy  for  all  diseases  is  the  contempt  of 
death.  Thcugh  I  know  too,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a 
long  life  to  learn  that  lesson. 

Oh  !  the  happiness  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil, 
in  the  works  of  Providence  I  But,  instead  of  raising  our 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  matters,  and 
inquiring  into  the  original,  the  state,  and  appointed 
issue  of  created  nature,  we  are  digging  of  the  earth,  and 
serving  of  our  avarice,  neglecting  all  the  good  things 
that  are  so  frankly  offered  us.     tiow  great  a  folly  and 
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madness  is  it»  for  men  that  are  dying,  and  in  the  hands 
of  death  already^  to  extend  their  hopes  and  to  carry  thdf 
ambition   and   desires  to  the    gra^e   unsatisfied?    for 
whosoever  is  tainted  with  these  hydropic  appetites,  can 
never  have  enough,  dther  of  money,  or  power.    It  is  a 
remarkable  thing,  that  among  tliose  that  place  their 
happiness  in  senses  they  are  the  most  miserable  that 
seem  to  be  happiest.    The  riches  of  nature  are  the  most 
preeioos  treasures.    What  has  any  man  to  desire  more, 
than  to  keep  himsdf  from  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  ?  It 
is  not  llie  quantity,  but  the  opinion,  that  governs  in 
this  case:  that  can -never  be  little,  which  is  enough: 
nor  does  any  man  account  that  to  be  much  which  is  too 
little.    The  benefits  of  fortune  are  so  far  comfortable 
to  us^  as  we  enjoy  them  without  losing  the  possession 
of  ourselves.     Let  us  purge  our  minds,  and  follow  na- 
tQte;    we   shall  otherwise*  be   still  either   fearing^  or 
ertfvingt  and  slaves  to  accidents.    14ot  that  there  is  any 
pleasure  in  poverty,  but  it  b  a  great  felicity  for  a  man 
to   bring   his   mind   to   be   contented  even  in  that, 
which  fortune  itself  cannot   make  worse.      Methinks 
our  quarrels  with  ambition^  and  profitable  employments, 
are  somewhat  like  those  we  have  with  our  mistresses; 
we  do  not  hate  tiiem  but  wrangle  with  them.     In  a 
word,  betwixt  those  things  which  are  sought  and  co- 
v«tedt  and  yet  complained  of,  and  those  things  which 
we  have  lost,  and  pretend  that  we  cannot  live  without, 
our  misfortunes  are  purely  voluntary;   and  we  are  ser- 
vants, not  so  much  by  necessity  as  by  choice.     No  man 
can  be  happy  that  is  not  free  and  fearless;  and  no  man 
can  be  so,  but  he,  that  by  philosophy  has  gpt  the  better  of 
fortune.  In  what  place  soev^  we  are,  •  we  ^^U  fif^d  our- 
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selves  beset  with  the  miaeries  of  human  nature;   some 
without  us  that  either  encompass  us,  deceive  us,  or  force 
us :  others  within  us,  that  eat  up  our  very  hearts,  la 
the  middle  of  solitude.    And  it  is  not  yet,  as  we  imar 
gine,  that  fortune  has  long  arms ;  she  meddles  with  no- 
body, that  does  not  first  lay  hold  upon  her.    We  should 
keep  a  distance,  therefore,  and  withdraw  into  the  know- 
ledge of  nature^  and  of  ourselves ;  we  understand  the  ori- 
ginal of  things,  the  order  of  the  world,  the  circulation  of 
the  seasons,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  that  the  whole 
frame  of  the  uiiiver^  (only  the  earth  excepted)  is  but  a 
perpetual  motion.     We  know  the  causes  of  day  and 
nighty  of  light  apd  of  dar)cness,  but  it  is  ajt  a  distance :  let 
us  direct  0Hr  thoughts  tbeji  to  that  place,  where  we  shall 
see  all  nearer  hand*    A^  it  is  not  this  hope  neithei^ 
that  makes  a  wise  mapi  resolute  at  the.  point  of  death, 
because  death  lies  in  ^is  way  to  heaven ;  for  the  soul 
of  a  wise  man  ia  there  befbi^-hand :  nay,  if  there  vrete 
nothiog  after  death  to  be  either  »pecfed  or  feared^  he 
would  yet  leave  this  world  with  as  great  a  mind>  though 
he  wiere  to  pass  into  a  state  of  annihilation.    He  that 
reckons  every  hour,  his  last,  a  day,  or  an  ag^  is  all  one 
to  him.    Fate  is  doing  our  work  while  we  sleep ;  death 
steals    upqn  us  insensibly,  and  the  more   iosenstt^y, 
because  it  passes    under   thi^  name    of  life.      From 
childhood  we  grow  up,  without  penceivingit,  to.old^ige; 
and  this  increase  of  our  life,  duly  considered,  is  a  dimi* 
nutipn  of  iu    We  take  death  to  be  before  us,  but  it  is 
behind  us,  and  has  already  swallowed  up  all  that  ^ 
past ;  wherefore  make  use  of  the  present,  and  trust  no- 
thing to  the  morrow,  for  delay  is  just  so  much  time  los(. 
We  catcb  hold  of  hopes  and  flatteries  of  a  little  lo9gfp 
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Iife»  as  drowning  men  do  upon  thorns  or  straws,  that 
either  hurt  us,  or  deceive  us.  You  will  ask,  perhaps, 
what  I  do  mtseir  that  preach  at  this  rate.  Truly,  I  do 
like  some  ill  hubbands,  that  spend  their  estates,  and  yet 
keep  their  accounts:  I  run  out,  but  yet  1  can  tell  which 
way  it  goes.  And  1  have  the  fate  of  ill  husbands  too  an- 
other way ;  for  every  body  pities  nie,  and  nobody  helps 
me.     The  soul  is  never  in  the  right  place,  so  long  as  it 

i  fears  to  quit  the  body.  Why  should  a  man  trouble 
himself  to  extend  life,  which,  at  best,  is  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  at  longest  amounts  to  very  little  more  than 
nothing?  He  is  ungrateful  that  takes  the  period  of  plea- 
sure for  an  injury;  and  he  is  fo<»Iish,  that  knows  no 
good  but  the  present  Nay,  there  are  some  courses  of 
life,  which  a  man  ought  to  quit,  though  with  life  itself: 
as  the  trade  of  killing  others,  instead  of  learning  to  die 
himself.     Life  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  only  a 

i  place  for  good  and  evil ;  it  is  a  kind  of  tragi-comeily. 
Let  it  be  well  acted,  and  no  matter  whether  it  be  long 
or  short.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  appearance 
of  things,  and  when  they  come  to  us  recommended  in 

\  good  terms,  and  by  great  example,  they  will  impose 
many  times  upon  very  wise  men.  The  mind  is  never 
right,  but  when  it  is  at  peace  within  itself,  and  in- 
dependent upon  any  thing  firom  abroad.  The  soul  is 
in  heaven,  even  while  it  is  in  the  flesh,  if  it  be  purged  of 
natoral  corruptions,  and  taken  up  with  divine  thoughts: 
and,  whether  any  body  sees  us,  or  takes  notice  of  us,  it 
matters  not.  Virtue  will  of  itself  break  forth,  though 
ever  so  much  pains  be  taken  to  suppress  it.  And  it 
IS  all  one,  whether  it  be  known  or  no ;  but  after-(kges» 
however,  will  do  us  right  when  we  are  dead,  and  insea- 
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able  of  the  veneration  they  allow  us.  He  that  is  wis^ 
will  oompute  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  contract 
the  subject  both  of  his  joys  and  fears.  And  it  is  time 
well  spent,  so  to  abate  of  the  one,  that  he  may  likewise 
HiminUh  the  other.  By  this  practice  he  will  come  to 
understand  how  short,  how  uncertain,  and  how  safe, 
many  of  those  things  are,  which  we  are  wont  to  fear. 
When  I  see  a  splendid  house,  or  a  glittering  train,  I 
look  upon  it  as  I  do  upon  courts,  which  are  only  the 
schools  of  avarice  and  ambition;  and  they  are^  at  best, 
but  a  pomp  which  is  more  for  show  than  possession. 
Beside  that,  great  goods  are  seldom  long-lived;  and 
that  is  the  fiJrest  felicity,  which  is  of  the  shortest  growth. 

OF  TRt7fi  COURAGE. 

Fortitude  is  (properly)  the  contempt  of  all  hazards 
according  to  reason,  though  it  be  commonly  and  pro- 
miscuously used  also,  for  a  contempt  of  all  hazards,  even 
without,  or  against  reason;  which  is  rather  a  daridg 
and  a  brutal  fierceness,  than  an  honourable  courage. 
A  brave  man  fears  nothing  more  than  the  weakness  of 
being  affected  with  popular  glory.  His  eyes  are  not 
dazzled  either  with  gold  or  steel;  he  tramples  upon  all 
the  terrors  and  glories  of  fortune;  he  looks  upon  himself 
as  a  citizen  and  soldier  of  the  world,  and^  in  despite  of  all 
accidents  and  oppositions,  he  maintains  his  station.  He 
does  not  only  suffer,  but  court  the  most  perilous  occa- 
sions of  virtue,  and  those  adventures  which  are  most 
terrible  to  others ;  for  he  values  himself  upon  experi- 
ment, and  is  more  ambitious  of  bang  reputed  good  than 
happy.    Mucins  lost  his  hand  with  more  honour  than 

EX 
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he  could  have  preserved  it :  be  was  a  f(t^&ater  eonqneriDir 
without  it,  than  he  could  have  beeir  with-it ;  for  with  tbe 
rery  stump  of  it  he  ovencame  t^o  Kin^  Tarquiti  tfftd 
Porsenna.     RutiHa  foHowed   Cottb  itito  bsmaftmefit ; 
she  stayed  and  she  returned  with  hitti  too,  and  MMm 
after  she  lost  him,  without  so  much  as  sheddtihfg  ^  tear: 
u  great  instance  of  her  courage  in  his  banishment,  and 
of  her  prudence  ifa  his  death.    Tbig  (sayr  Epiciims)  is 
the  last,  and  the  blessedest  <hy  of  my  Bft,-*  IrUeri  he 
was  ready  to  etpire  in  an:  extr^fme  torihenft  of  ttte 
stone.    It  b  never  said  of  the  diree  hundred  FU>ii,  dntt 
they  were  overcome,  but  that  they  wer^  sUdii ;  ilor  of 
RegukiSy  that  he  wtfH  vahqpiished'  by  thtr  Carfllagiiiiatis, 
but  that  he  was  taken.    The  Spartans  prohibited  all 
exercises,  where  tiM  victory  was  declared  by  the  voioa 
and  submission  of  him  that  was  worsted.     Wlien  Phae-* 
ton  begged  of  Phoihus  the  government  of  die  chatidt  of 
die.  fwi  fi»r  one  day,  the  poets  msike  bim  wftrftom 
being  disoouraged  by  his  fiuher's  telling  hitt  of  tlie 
dangn  of  the  nndataking^  and  how  he  himself  had 
much  ado  to  keep  his  seat  for  fisar,  wbea  he  lookM 
down  from  die  meridian,  that  it  proved  a*  spur  to  faia 
impottumty .    ^  That  is  the  thinj^**  sayft  Phaeton,  <«  thut 
I  would  be  at ;  to  stand  firm  in  that  difficulty  where 
Pbosbus  himsetf  trembles.'*    Security  is  the  caution  of 
narrow  minds ;  but,  as  fire  tries  gold,  so  does  diflHealty 
and  hasard  try  virtuous  men.    Not  but  that  h^  may  be 
as  valiant  that  watches  upon  the  tower,'  as  be  thut  fights 
upon  his  knees ;  only  the  one  has  had  the  good  ibrtutie 
of  an  occasion  for  the  proof  of  his  resoludon.    Aa  sotnfc 
creatures  are  cruel,  others  crafty,  and  some  timorous  «o 
man  is^enduedwithagloriOui  and-  an*  erafllent  tipirik^ 
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that  proihptt  him,  not  so  much  to  regard  a  safe  life»  as 
an  honest.  Providence  has  made  him  the  master  of 
fhis^  lower  world,  and  he  reckons  it  hb  duty  to  sacrifice 
Us  own  piaticnlar  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  And 
yet  there  is  a  vast  diSetehce^  even  in  the  same  action 
done  by  a  tyravis  person,  and  by  a  stupid ;  as  the  death 
of  Gate  was  honourable,  but  that  of  Brutus  was  shame- 
M.  Nor  is  it  death  itself  that  we  recommend  fixr  glo- 
rious, but  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  die  as  we  ought. 
Neither  Is  it  poverty,  banishment,  or  pam,  that  we  com- 
m^d;  but  the  man  that  behaves  himself  bravely  under 
those  afflictions.  How  were  the  gladiators  contemned 
^t  called  for  quarter;  and  those  on  the  other  side 
fiivoured  that  despised  it?  Many  a  man  saves  his  life 
by  not  fearing  to  lose  it,  and  many  a  man  loses  his  life 
for  being  oVer-solicitous  to  save  it.  We  are  many  times 
afraid  of  dying  by  one  things,  and  we  come  to  die  by 
another.  As  for  example,  we  are  threatened  by  an 
enemy,  and  we  die  by  a  pleurisy.  The  fear  of  death 
enlarges  aU  other  things  that  we  iear*  To  bear  it  with 
constancy,  we  should  compute,  that  whether  our  lives 
be  long  or  short,  it  comes  all  to  a  point :  some  hours 
we  lose,  what  if  they  were  days,  months,  years  ?  What 
matters  it,  if  I  never  arrive  at  that  which  I  must  cer- 
tainly part  with  when  I  have  it  ?  Life  is  but  one  point 
of  flying  time,  and  that  which  is  to  come  is  no  more 
mine  than  that  which  is  past.  And  we  have  this  for  our 
comfort  too,  that  whosoever  now  fears  death,  will,  some 
time  or  other,  come  to  wish  it.  If  death  be  trouble- 
some, or  terrible,  the  fault  is  in  us,  and  not  in  death 
itself.  It  is  as  great  madness  for  a  roan  to  fear  that 
which  he  is  not  to  feel,  as  that  which  he  is  not  to  suffer; 
eeS 
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the  diflerence  lies  in  the  numner  of  dyings  and  not  in 
the  issue  of  death  itself.  It  is  a  more  inglorious  death 
to  be  smothered  with  peifiinie8»  than  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
with  pincers.  Provided  my  mind  be  not  sick,  1  shall 
not  much  heed  my  body.  I  am  prepared  ibr  my  last 
hoar,  withoat  tormenting  myself  when  it  will  come.  It 
is  betwixt  the  Stoics^  and  other  phihMophers,  as  betwixt 
men  and  women,  they  are  both  equally  neceamry  for 
sodeCy ;  only  the  one  is  bom  for  government  and  the 
other  for  subjection.  Other  sects  deal  with  their  dis- 
ciples as  plausible  physicians  do  with  their  patient^  thqr 
flatter  and  humour  them;  whereas  the  Stoics  go  • 
bolder  way  to  work,  and  consider  rather  thefar  profit 
than  their  pleasure^ 

THE    ADTAITFAOES    OW  A   PRIVATE    UFE,   AMD    THK 
StATEBT  OV  A  PUBUC. 

Let  no  man  presume  to  advise  others,  that  has  no^ 
first  given  goad  counsel  to  himself,  and  he  may  then 
pretend  to  help  hb  ne^hbonr.  It  i%  in  short,  as  hard 
a  matter  to  give  good  counsel,  as  to  take  it:  let  it,  how* 
ever,  be  agreed,  betvrixt  the  two  parties^  that  the  mm 
designs  to  confer  a  benefit,  and  the  other  to  receive  it. 
Some  people  scorn  to  be  taught,  others  are  ashamed  of 
it,  as  they  would  be  of  going  to  school  when  they  ax% 
old:  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn,  what  it  is  always 
necessary  to  know ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  learn  so  long 
as  we  are  ignorant,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  live* 
When  any  thing  is  amiss  in  our  bodies,  or  estates,  we 
have  recourse  presently  to  the  physician,  or  th^  lawyer, 
for  help :  and  why  not  to  the  philosc^er,  in  the  dis- 
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Most  men  are  bad  corafmny  to  theim^Wet. 
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orders  of  our  mind  ?  No  man  lives,  but  he  that  applies 
himself  to  wisdom;  for  he  takes  into  his  own  life  the 
supplement  of  all  past  ages.  It  is  a  fair  step  toward 
happiness  and  virtue,  to  delight  in  the  conversation  of 
good  and  of  wise  men ;  and  where  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  next  point  is  to  keep  no  company  at  all.  Solitude 
affords  business  enough,  and  the  entertainment  is  com* 
fortable  and  easy.  Whereas  public  offices  are  ve^tious 
and  restless.  There  b  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  life 
of  leisure  and  of  laziness.  When  people  will  express 
thdr  envy  of  a  man  in  a  happy  condition*  they  will  say — 
he  lives  at  his  ease.  When,  in  troth  ^  the  man  is  dead* 
alive.  There  is  a  long  life^  and  there  is  a  long  death ; 
the  former,  when  we  enjoy  Ae  benefits  of  a  right  mind: 
and  the  other,  when  the  senses  are  extinguished,  and 
the  body  dead  beforehand.  He  that  makes  me  the 
master  of  my  own  time»  and  places  me  in  a  state  of  firee- 
dom,  lays  a  great  obligation  upon  me.  As  a  merchant^ 
that  has  a  considerable  fortune  abroad,  is  more  soisible 
of  die  blessing  of  a  foir  wind  and  safe  passage,  than  be 
that  has  only  balhwt,  or  some  coarse  commodity  in  the 
Vessel;  so  that  man  that  employa  his  privacy  upon 
thoughts  divine  and  preciotts,  is  more  sensible  of  the 
comforts  of  that  fireedom,  than  he  that  bends  his  niedi* 
tation  an  ill  way.  For  he  considers  all  the  benefits  of 
his  exemption  from  common  duties,  he  enjoys  himself 
with  infinite  delight,  and  makes  his  gratitude  answerable 
to  his  obligations.  He  is  the  best  of  sttt]gects,  and  the 
happiest  of  men ;  and  he  lives  to  nature  and  16  himself. 
Most  men  are^  to  themselves,  the  worst  company  they 
era  keep.  If  they  be  good,  quiet,  and  temperate^  they 
are  as  g4xxl  idone  as  in  oompany,  bnt  if  c^herwise^  let 
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Servitude  is  the  i»te  of  pslnoet. 

them  oomierse  witU  otfaclfs  and  aroid  tbemi€j^?e8:  but  he 
that  has  made  himself  good  oompaii;,  can  nev«r  be  too 
much  alone.  Many  a  s&ip  is  lost  iti  the  harbour,  but 
more  in  the  oeean ;  as  many  an  honest  man  Is  cop* 
demned,  but  more  ^lilty.  Thi%  however,  is  Qerlain» 
he  thai  cannot  secure  himself  in  privacy,  shall  be  much 
more  exposed  in  public.  That  which  the  world  calk 
felicity,  is  greedy  itself,  and  exposed  to  the  greediness, 
of  others.  Prosperity,  like  a  fiiir  gale  upon  a  strong 
oorrent,  carries  a  man  in  a  trice  out  of  the  very  sight  of 
peace  and  ^et ;  and,  if  it  be  not  tempered  and  regpi* 
lated,  it  is  so  far  from  easing  us,  that  it  proves  an  opr 
pression  to  us.  A  busy,  and  a  fcrtunate  man  in  th^ 
world,  calls  many  men  his  friends,  that  are  at  most  but 
lis  guests.  And  if  people  flock  to  him,  it  is  but  as  they 
do  to  a  fountain,  which  they  both  ^»»^ft|nt  and  trouble. 
-  What  greater  slavery  can  these  be^  than  that  of 
princes  in  this  very  respect,  that  they  are  chained  to 
their  post,  and  cannot  make  themselves  less?  All  thev 
words  and  actions  are  descanted  upon,  and  made  pnblio 
discourse;  and  there  are  many  thinga  allowable  to  a 
private  man,  that  are  not  fit  far  a  governor.  I  can  walk 
alone,  where  I  please^  without  a  sword,  without  fear» 
and  without  company ;  whereas  a  prince  must  be  armed 
in  peaces  and  cannot  with  dignity  quit  his  guards.  For* 
tune  has  him  in  custody,  a  train  besets  him  wherever 
he  goes,  and  there  ia  no  making  of  any  eacape.  He  19 
little  better  than  nailed  to  his  places  and  it  is  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  his  misery,  that  he  cannot  go  less.  He  can  no 
iQore  eooeeal  himself  than  the  san  in  the  firmament 
trherees  his  subjects  may  come  and  go^  changes  hehit4 
and  humour,  wiihout  b^g  taken  notioe  e£    Servitude 
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A  prince's  itrength  ii  bit  peopM  lofe. 

ifli  the  fete  of  palooea,  the  splendor  of  a  crown  draws  all 
men's  eyes  upon  it.    When  Ciesar  speaks,  the  whole 
world  bears  his  voice,  and  trembles  at  his  displeasure; 
and  where  it  falls,  it  shakes  whatsoerer  is  near  it.    His 
lips  are  the  oracles  of  the  people,  and  government  b  the 
cement  that  binds  them  together ;   but  still,  he  that  is 
master  of  many,  is  the  servant  yet  of  more.    The  power^ 
it  is  true,  of  all  things  belongs  to  the  prince,  but  the 
property  to  particular  persons.    And  the  same  thing  may 
be  both  yours  and  mine  in  several  respects..   We  cannot 
say  that  a  son,  or  a  servant,  has  nothing,  because  a  master^ 
or  a  fatlier,  may  take  it  away  if  he  will;  or  that  he  cannot . 
give  willingly,  because  they  may  hinder  it,  whether  he 
will  or  no.    This  is  power  and  true  dominion,  and  not 
to  rule  and  command)  when  we  may  do  it  when  we 
please.    The  strength  of  a  prince  is  in  the  love  of  his 
people;   for  there  is  nothing  so  great,  )>ut  it  must  itself 
perish,  when  it  is  bcconte  the  common  safety  that  it 
should  be  so.     Tyrants  are  hated,,  because  they  are 
feared ;  and  because  they,  are  hated,  they  will  be  feared. 
They  are  rendered  odious  to  posterity;  and  they  hjud 
better  never  have  been  born,  than  to  stand  upon  record 
for  the  plagues  of  mankind.    Miserable  is  that  people, 
where  their  very  keepers  are  their  executioners.    Ap4 
it  is  not  an  armed  tyranny  either,  but  the  unarmed  vices 
of  avarice  and  envy,  that  we  ought  to  be  most,  afraid  oi;» 
Some  will  not  endure  to  have  their  vices  touched^  but 
will  shrink  and  stru^le  under  the  operation,  as  if  they 
were  under  the  hand  of  a  surgeon.     B^t  this  shall  not 
hinder  me  from  lancing  and  probing  because  of  the 
c;ries  and  groans  of  the  patient.    Every  inan  should 
have  a  monitor  at  bis  elbow,  to  keep  him  from  avarice 
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The  endt  of  punishments. 

by  shewing  him  bow  rich  a  man  may  be  with  a  little : 
from  ambition,  by  representing  the  disputes  and  hazards 
that  accompany  greatness;  which  makes  him  as  great  a 
burden  to  others  as  he  is  to  himself.  When  it  comes  to 
that  once,  fear,  anxiety,  and  weariness,  make  ns  philo- 
sophers. A  sickly  fortune  produces  wholesome  counsels, 
and  we  re^  this  fruit  from  our  adversity,  that  it  brings 
us  at  last  to  wisdom. 

Now,  though  clemency  in  a  prince  be  so  necessary 
and  profitable  a  virtue,  and  cruel^  so  dangerous  an 
excess,  it  is  yet  the  oflBoe  of  a  governor,  as  of  the  master 
of  an  hospital,  to  keep  sick  and  mad  men  in  order;  and, 
in  case  of  extremity,  the  very  member  is  to  be  cut  off 
with  the  ulcer.  All  punishment  is  either  for  amend- 
ment, or  for  example^  or  that  others  may  live  more 
secure.  What  is  the  end  of  destroying  those  poisonous 
and  dangerous  creatures,  which  are  never  to  be  re- 
claimed, but  to  prevent  mischief?  and  yet  there  may  be 
as  much  hazard  in  doing  too  much  as  too  little.  A 
particular  mutineer  may  be  punished,  but  when  the 
whole  army  is  in  a  revolt,  there  must  be  a  general  par- 
don. The  multitude  of  offenders  is  their  security  and 
protection,  for  there  is  no  quarrelling  with  a  public  vice, 
where  the  custom  of  offending  takes  away  the  shame  of 
H'.  and  it  is  not  prudent  neither,  by  many  pum'shments 
tD  shew  a  city,  that  the  wicked  are  so  much  the  major 
part ;  beside,  that  it  is  as  great  a  dishonour  for  a  prince 
to  have  many  executions,  as  for  a  physician  to  have 
many  funerals.  Shall  a  fiither  disinherit  a  son  for  the 
first  offence?  let  him  first  admonish,  then  threaten,  and 
afterward  punish  him.  So  long  as  there  is  hope,  we 
shoold  apply  genfk  vemedies.    But  some  nations  are 
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How  to  be  bappy. 

ifitractable»  and  never  willing  to  serv^  nor  fit  to  com- 
mand ;  and  some  persons  are  incorrigible  too. 

THE    TWO    BLKSSI19GS   OF    LIFE   ARE   A   SOUND 
BODY    AND    A    QUIET    MIND. 

Eficurus  makes  the  two  blessings  of  life  to  be  a 
sound  body  and  a  quiet  mind,  which  is  only  a  compen* 
dious  reduction  of  human  felicity  to  a  state  of  health 
and  of  virtue.  The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make  vice 
not  only  odious,  but  ridiculous,  and  every  man  to  mind 
his  own  business;  for  he  that  torments  himself  for  other 
people's  misfortunes,  shall  never  be  at  rest.  A  virtuous 
life  must  be  all  of  a  piece ;  and  not  advance  by  starts 
and  intervals,  and  then  go  on  where  it  left,  ibr  this  is 
losing  of  ground.  We  are  to  press  and  persevere,  for 
the  main  difficulties  are  yet  to  come«  If  I  discontinue 
my  course,  when  shall  I  come  to  announce  these  words 
— I  am  a  conqueror?  not  a  conqueror  of  barbarous 
enemies  and  savage  nations,  but  I  have  subdued  avarice, 
ambition  and  those  lusts  that  have  subjected  even  the 
greatest  of  conquerors.  Who  wiu  a  greater  than  Alex- 
ander,  that  extended  his  empire  from  Thrada  to  the 
utmost  bounds  i:>f  the  east?  but  yet  he  burnt  Persepolis 
at  the  request  of  a  prostitute,  to  gratify  his  lust.  He 
overcame  Darius,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  the  Per« 
8ians,butyet  he  murdered  Callisthenes:  and  that  single 
blot  has  tarnished  the  glory  of  all  his  victories.  All  the 
wishes  of  mortals,  and  all  the  benefits  which  we  can 
either  give  or  receive,  are  of  Very  little  conducement  to 
a  happy  life.  Those  things,  which  the  common  people 
^pe  after,  are  transitory  and  vain.    Whereas  happiness 
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True  ha|ipliK«  it  pemMttenUT-Falie  notioot  of  happmnii 

18  permanent;  nor  it  it  to  be  estimated  by  nambei^ 
measure,  or  parUi  for  it  is  iiill  and  perfect  I  do  not 
apeak  as  if  I  mjself  were  arrived  at  that  blessed  state  of 
repose;  but  it  is  sotiicthitig  yet  to  be  on  the  mending 
hand.  It  is  with  ine,  as  with  a  raan  that  4s  creeping  out 
of  a  diseasei  he  feels  yet  some  gnidgings  of  it ;  he  is 
every  foot  examining  of  his  pul8«^  and  suspecU  eveiy 
touch  of  heat  to  be  a  relique  of  his  fever..  Just  at 
that  rate  I  am  jealous  of  myself.  The  best  remedy 
that  I  know,  in  this  case>  is  to  go  on  with  confidence^ 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  errors  of  other  people* 
It  is  with  our  manners^  as  with  our  healths;  it  is  a  degree 
of  virtue^  the  abatement  of  vice ;  as  it  is  a  degree  of 
liealthi  the  abatement  of  a  fit 

Some  place  their  happiness  in  wealth,  some  in  the 
liberty  of  the  bcKly^  and  others  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
sense  and  palate.  But,  what  are  metals,  tastes,  sounds 
or  colours,  to  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  creature?  He 
that  sets  his  heart  upon  riches,  the  very  fear  of  poverty 
will  be  grievous  to  him.  He  that  is  ambitious,  shall  be 
galled  with  envy  at  any  man  that  gets  before  him,  (or^ 
in  that  case,  he  that  is  not  first,  is  last  I  do  not  speak 
against  riches  neither,  for  if  they  hurt  a  man,  it  is  his 
own  foUy.  They  may  be,  indeed,  a  cause  of  mischief 
as  they  are  a  temptation  to  those  that  do  it  Instead  of 
courage,  they  may  inspire  us  with  arrogance;  and  ii^* 
stead  of  greatness  of  mind,  with  insolepoe;  which  is,  ia 
truth,  but  the  counterfeit  of  magnanimity.  What  is  it 
to  be  prisoner,  and  in  chains?  it  is  no  more  than  that 
condition  to  which  many  princes  have  been  reducedn 
and  out  of  which  many  men  have  been  advanced  to  tbo 
authority  of  princss.    It  is  not  to  say— I  have  no  mas<> 
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The  exiravagaiiQe  of  Rumao  luxui-y. 


ter;  in  time  you  may  liave  one.    Might  not  H^ub% 
Cr4S8U8,  and  the  mother  of  Darius  have  said  as  much? 
And  where  is  the  happiness  of  luxury  either  ?  when  a 
man  divides  his  life  betwixt  the  kitchen  and  the  stews; 
betwixt  an  anxious  conscience  and  a  nauseous  stomach? 
^aMgalskf  who  was  bom  to  shew  the  world  what  mischief 
might  be  done  by  a  concurrence  of  great  wickedness 
«nd  a  great  fortune^  spent  near  lO^OOOJ.  sterling  upon 
a  supper.    The  works  and  inventions  of  it  are  prodigi-» 
ous,  not  only  in  tbp  counterfating  of  nature^  but  even 
in  the  surpassing  it    The  Romans  bad  their  broQks  even 
in  their  parlouRSi  and  found  their  dinners  under  their 
tables.    The  ipuUet  was  reckoned  staler  nnleu  it  died 
in  the  hand  of  the  guest ;  and  they  bad  thdr  glasses  to 
put  them  intO|  that  they  inight  the  better  observe  all  the 
cliangea  and  motions  of  them  i|i  the  last  agony  betwixt 
li&  and  death.     So  that  they  fed  their  eyes  before  their 
bodies.    *^  Look  how  it  reddens,"  says  one^  **  there  is 
no  Vermillion  like  it.    Take  notice  of  these  veins,  and 
that  same  grey  brightness  upon  the  bead  of  it.    And 
now  he  is  at  his  last  gasp;  see  how  pale  be  turns,  and 
all  of  a  colour.''     These  people  would  not  have  given 
themselves  half  this  trouble  with  a  dying  friend ;  nay, 
they  would  leave  a  £ither,  or  a  brother,  at  his  last  hour, 
to  entertain  themselves  with  the  barbarous  spectacle  of 
fiti  j^i^iilg  .fish.    An4  tfaf^t  which  enhances  the  esteem 
|if  every  thin^  is  the  price  of  it :  insomuch  that  water 
itself,  which  ought  to  be  gratuitous,  is  exposed  to  sale, 
in  th^ir  cqnsesvatories  of  ice  and  snow.     Nay,  we  are 
troubled  ihat  we, cannot  buy  breath,  light,  and  that  we 
)i^ve  .the  ^  il^ gratis;  as  if  our  conditions  were  evil, 
i^emm  iH^ott  ;bas  \d^  something  to  u/i  in  common. 
7 
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Women  fiecome  niatcnlhie. 

Bat  luxury  contrives  ways  to  set  a  price  upon  the  most 
necessary  and  communicable  benefits  in  nature:  even 
those  benefits  which  are  free  to  birds  and  beasts  as  well 
as  to  men,  and  serve  indifierently  for  the  use  of  the  most 
sluggish  creatures.  But,  how  comes  it  that  fountain 
water  is  not  cold  enough  to  serve  us,  unless  it  he  bound 
tip  into  ice?  So  long  as  the  stomach  is  sound,  nature 
discharges  her  functions  without  trouble  s  but,  when  the 
blood  comes  to  be  inflamed  with  excess  of  wine,  or  meatsy 
simple  water  is  not  cold  enough  to  allay  that  heat,  and 
we  are  (breed  to  make  use  of  remedies,  which  remedies 
themselves  are  vices.  We  heap  suppers  upon  dinners, 
and  dinners  upon  suppers,  without  intermission.  Good 
God  I  how  easy  is  it  to  quench  a  sound  and  an  honest 
thirst  ?  but,  when  the  palate  is  grown  callous^  we  taste 
notliing;  and  that  which  we  take  for  thirst,  is  only  the 
rage  of  a  fever.  Hippocrates  delivered  it  as  an  aphorism, 
that  women  were  never  bald,  nor  gouty,  but  in  one  sin* 
gular  ca^e.  Women  have  not  altered  their  nature  since^ 
but  they  have  changed  the  course  of  their  lives;  fiir,  bj 
taking  the  liberties  of  men,  they  partake  as  well  of  their 
diseases,  as  of  their  wickedness.  They  sit  up  as  much* 
drink  as  much ;  nay,  in  their  very  appetites  they  are 
masculine  too ;  they  have  lost  the  advantage  of  their  sex 
by  their  vices. 

Our  ancestors,  when  they  were  free^  lived  either  in 
caves,  or  in  arbours ;  but  slavery  came  in  with  gildings 
and  with  marble.  I  would  have  him  that  conies  into 
my  house,  take  more  notice  of  the  master  than  of  the 
furniture.  The  golden  age  was  before  architecture; 
aru  came  in  with  luxury,  and  we  do  not  bear  of  an^ 
philosopher  that  was  either  a  locksmith^  or  a  painter* 
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Modentiuo  nod  simplicity  of  ftnrmer  times. 

Who  was  the  wiser  man,  think  you,  he  that  invented  a 
saw,  or  the  other,  who,  upon  seeing  a  boy  drink  water 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  brake  his  pitcher,  with 
this  check  to  himself — what  a  fool  am  I  to  trouble  my- 
self with  superfluities?  Carving  is  one  man's  trade,  cook- 
ing is  another's;  only  he  is  more  miserable  that  teaches 
it  for  pleasure,  than  he  that  learns  it  for  necessity.  It 
was  luxury,  not  philosophy,  that  invented  fish-pools,  as 
well  as  palaces,  where,  in  case  of  foul  weather  at  sea, 
they  might  have  fishes  to  supply  their  gluttony  in  bar- 
bonr.  We  do  not  only  pamper  our  lusts,  but  provoke 
them.  As  if  we  were  to  learn  the  very  art  of  voluptu- 
ousness. What  was  it  but  avarice,  that  originally  brake 
the  unicNi  of  society ;  and  proved  the  cause  of  pover^ 
even  to  those  that  were  the  most  wealthy?  Every  man 
possessed  all,  until  the  world  came  to  appropriate  pos- 
sessions to  themselves.  In  the  first  age,  nature  was  both 
a  law  and  a  guide,  and  the  best  governed,  which  was 
but  according  to  nature  too.  The  laif^t  and  the 
strongest  bull  leads  the  herd;  the  goodliest  elephant; 
and,  among  men  too,  in  the  blessed  times  of  innocence^ 
the  best  was  uppermost.  They  chose  governors  for  their 
manners,  who  neither  acted  any  violence,  nor  sufiered 
any.  They  protected  the  weak  against  the  mighty;  and 
persuaded,  or  dissuaded,  as  they  saw  occasion.  Their 
prudence  provided  for  their  people,  their  courage  kept 
them  safe  from  danger,  their  bounty  both  supplied  and 
adorned  their  subjects.  It  was  a  duty  then  to  command, 
not  a  government.  No  man  in  those  days,  had  either  a 
mind  to  do  an  injury,  or  a  cause  for  it.  He  that  com- 
manded well,  was  well  obeyed ;  and  the  worst  menace 
the  governors  could  then  make  to  the  disobedient,  was, 
to  forsake  them*    But,  with  the  corruption  of  times. 
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tyranny  crept  in,  and  the  irorld  began  to  have  need  of 
laws,  and  those  laws  were  made  by  wise  men  too,  as 
Solori  and  Lycurgus,  who  learned  their  trade  in  the 
school  of  Pythagoras. 

MAN   IS  COMPOUNDED  OF  SOUL  AND  BODY,  AND  AAS 
NATURALLY  A  CIVIL  WAR  WITHIN  HIMSELF. 

There  is  not  so  disprc^rtionate  a  mixture  in  any 
creature,  aa  that  is  in  man,  of  soul  and  body.  There  is 
intemperance  joined  with  divinity,  folly  with  severitjf^, 
jsloth  with  activity,  and  undeanness  with  purity.  Biit 
a  good  sword  is  never  the  worse  for  an  ill  scabbanf . 
We  are  moved  more  by  imaginary  fears  than  tmtlus 
for  truth  has  a  certainty  and  foundation ;  but,  in  the 
other,  we  are  exposed  to  the  licence  and  conjecture  of  a 
distracted  mind;  and  out  enemies  are  not  more  int- 
perious  than  our  pleasures.  We  set  out  hdttts  opdft 
transitory  things,  as  if  they  themselves  were  everlasting; 
or  we,  on  the  other  side,  to  possess  tliem  tat  evef. 
Why  do  we  not  rather  advance  our  thoughts  to  things 
that  are  etemali  and  contempkte  the  heavenly  original 
of  all  beings?  Why  do  we  not,  by  the  divinity  of 
reasdn,  triumph  over  the  weaknesses  dT  flesh  and  blood  T 
It  is  by  Providence  that  the  world  is  preservec^  and 
not  from  any  Virtue  in  the  matter  of  it,  for  the  world  is 
lis  mortal  as  we  are,  only  the  Almighty  Wisdom  carries 
it  safe  through  all  the  motions  of  corrupdon.  And  so 
by  prudence  human  life  itself  may  be  prolonged,  if  we 
will  but  stint  ourselves  in  those  plc&dures  that  bring 
the  greater  part  of  us  untimely  to  our  end.  Our  pas- 
sions are  nothing  else  but  certain  disallowable  motion! 
of  the  mind,  sudden  and  eager,  whii^h,  by  (jteqiibncy 
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and  neglect,  turn  to  a  disease;  as  a  distillation  brings 
fir6t  to  a  ebugh,  And  thea  io  a  phthisic.    We  are  carried 
up  to  the   heaVen^  and  down   again  into  the   deep, 
by  turns ;  so  Ibtig  as  we  are  governed  by  our  aiTections, 
iind  not  by  virtue :    (Passion  and  reason  are  a  kind  of 
dvil  war  within  us,  and  as  the  one  or  the  other  has 
dominion,  w6  are   either  good  or  bad.      So  that  it 
ibould  be  but  tare,  that  the  worst  mixture  may  not 
prevail.     And  they  are  linked,  like  the  chain  of  causes 
tod  effects,  one  tb  aiiother.     Betwixt  violent  passion, 
aiid  a  flbctuatioh,  or  wambling  of  the  mind,  there  is 
Hiich  a  difibrente,  as  betwixt  the  agitation  of  a  storm, 
cind  all  the  i^auseotis  sickness  of  a  calm.     And  they 
have  all  bf  them  theiir  symptoms  too,  as  well  as  our 
bodily  distempelv :    they  that  are   troubled   with  the 
ftlling'Sickness  know  when  the  fit  is  a  coming  by  the 
told  of  the  extreme  parts,  the  dazzling  of  the  eyes,  the 
fidling  cf  the  memory,  the  trembling  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  giddiness  of  the  bead ;  so  that  every  man  knows 
his  own  disease,  and  should  provide  against  it.    Anger, 
love.  Sadness,  fear,  may  be  read  in  the  countenance ;  and 
so  may  the  virtues  too.     Fortitude  makes  the  eye  vi- 
gorous, prudence  makes  it  intent,  reverence  shews  itself 
in  modesty,  joy  in  serenity,  and  truth  in  openness  and 
Aimpticity.    There  are  sown  the  seeds  of  divine  things 
ih  tfiortal  bodies.     If  the  mind  be  well  cultivated,  the 
fruit  answers  the  original ;  and,  if  not,  all  runs  into 
Weeds.     We  are  al]  of  us  sick  of  curable  diseases;  and 
h  costs  us  more  to  be  miserable,  than  would  make  us 
|>erfectly  happy.     Consider  the  peaceable  state  of  cle- 
tnency,  and  the  tufbulency  of  anger ;   the  softness  and 
quiet  of  modesty,  and  the  restlessness  of  lust.    How 
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cheap  and  easy  to  us  is  the  service  of  virtue,  and  how 
'  dear  we  pay  for  our  vices  I  The  sovereign  good  of 
man,  is  a  mind  that  subjects  all  things  to  itself  and 
IS  itself  subject  to  nothing :  his  pleasures  are  modesty 
severe^  and  reserved ;  and  rather  the  sauce  or  the  di- 
version of  life,  than  the  entertainment  of  it.  It  may  be 
some  question,  whether  such  a  man  goes  to  heaven,  or 
heaven  comes  to  him :  for  a  good  man  is  influenced  by 
Ood  himself,  and  has  a  kind  of  divinity  within  him. 
What  if  one  good  man  lives  in  pleasure  and  plenty,  and 
another  in  want  and  misery  ?  it  is  no  virtue  to  conteom 
superfluities,  but  necessities ;  and  they  are  both  of  them 
equally  good,  though  under  several  circumstances,  and 
in  difierent  stations.  Gito  (the  censor)  waged  war 
with  the  manners  of  Rome ;  Scipio  with  the  enemies. 
Nay,  bating  the  very  conscience  of  virtue^  who  is  there^ 
that,  upon  sober  thoughts,  would  not  be  an  honest  man, 
even  for  the  reputation  of  it?  Virtue  you  shall  find  in 
the  temple,  in  the  field,  or  upon  the  walls,  covered  with 
dust  and  blood,  in  the  defence  of  the  public;.  Pleasures 
you  shall  find  sneaking  in  the  stews,  sweating-houses, 
powdered  and  painted,  &g.  Not  that  pleasures  are 
whoQy  to  be  disclaimed,  but  to  be  used  with  moderation, 
and  to  be  made  subservient  to  virtue.  Good  manners 
always  please  us,  but  wickedness  is  restless,  and  per- 
petually changing ;  not  for  the  better,  but  for  variety. 
We  are  torn  to  pieces  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  by 
which  means  Providence  (which  is  the  greatest  blessing 
of  Heaven)  is  turned  into  a  mischief  Wild  beasts,  when 
th^  see  their  dangers,  fly  firom  them,  and  wh«i  they 
have  escaped  them  they  are  quiet:  but  wretched  man  is 
equally  tormented,  both  with  things  past  and  to  come; 
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for  the  memory  brings  back  the  anxiety  of  our  past 
fears,  and  our  foresight  anticipates  the  future ;  whereas 
the  present  makes  no  man  miserable.  If  we  fear  all 
things  that  are  possible,  we  live  without  any  bounds 
to  our  miseries. 

WE  ABUSE  god's  BLESSINGS^  AND  TURN  THEM   INTO 
MISCHIEFS. 

There  is  nothing  so  profitable  but  it  may  be  pervert- 
ed to  an  injury.  Without  the  use  of  the  winds,  how 
should  we  do  for  commerce  ?  beside  that,  they  keep  the 
air  sweet  and  healthful,  and  bring  seasonable  rains  upon, 
the  earth.  It  was  never  the  intent  of  Providence,  tliat 
they  should  be  employed  for  war  and  devastation,  and 
yet  that  is  a  great  part  of  the  use  we  make  of  them ; 
pursuing  one  hazard  through  another.  We  expose  our- 
selves to  tempests,  and  to  death,  without  so  much  as  the 
hope  of  a  sepulchre.  And  all  this  might  be  borne  too, 
if  we  only  ran  these  risks  in  order  to  peace;  but  when 
we  have  escaped  so  many  rocks  and  flats,  thunder  and 
storms,  what  is  the  fruit  of  all  our  labour  and  terror  ?  It 
is  only  war,  and  to  burn  and  ravage,  as  if  the  earth  were 
not  large  enough  for  the  scene  of  our  destruction. 
Whereas  we  might  live  and  die  at  ease^  if  we  h^d  a 
mind  to  it,  and  draw  out  our  lives  in  seourity.  Why 
do  we  press  our  own  dangers  then,  and  provoke  our 
fates?  what  do  we  look  for  ?  only  de^th^  which  is  to  be 
found  every  where.  It  will  .find  us  in  our  bedsy  in  our 
.chambers ;  but,  wheresoever  it  finds  us,  let  it  find  .us 
innocent.  What  a  madness  is  it  to  pursue  mischiqfe,  tp 
fall  foul  upon. those  we  do  pot  know,  to  be  angry  without 
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a  cause ;  to  over-ron  whatsoever  is  in  our  way,  and  like 
beasts  to  kill  what  we  have  no  quarrel  to?  Nay, 
worse  than  beasts,  we  run  great  hazards,  only  to  bring 
us  to  greater.  We  force  our  way  to  gold,  without  any 
regard  cither  to  God  or  man.  But,  in  all  this,  without 
any  cause  of  complaint,  we  abuse  the  benefits  of  God, 
and  turn  them  all  into  mischiefs.  We  dig  for  gold ;  we 
leave  the  light,  and  abandon  the  courses  of  a  better  na- 
ture; we  descend,  where  we  find  a  new  position  of 
things,  hideous  caves,  hollow  and  hanging  rocks,  horrid 
rivers,  a  deep  and  perpetual  darkness,  and  not  without 
the  apprehensions  even  of  hell  itself.  How  little  now, 
and  how  inconsiderable  are  those  things  that  men  ven- 
ture for,  with  the  price  of  their  lives  ?  But,  to  pass  from 
those  hazards  that  we  may  avoid,  to  others  which  we 
cannot ;  as  in  the  case  of  earthquakes. 

In  what  condition  can  any  man  be  safe,  when  the  world 
itself  is  shaken,  and  the  only  thing  that  passes  for  fixed  and 
un moveable  in  the  universe,  trembles,  and  deceives  us? 
Whither  shall  we  fly  for  security,  if  wheresoever  we  are 
the  danger  be  still  under  our  feet?  Upon  the  cracking 
of  a  house,  every  man  takes  to  his  heels,  and  leaves  all 
to  save  himcelf :  but  what  retreat  is  there,  where  that 
which  should  support  us  fails  us ;  when  the  foundation, 
not  only  of  cities,  but  even  of  the  world  itself  opens 
and  wavers?  What  help,  or  what  comfort,  where  fear 
itself  can  never  carry  us  off?  An  enemy  may  be  kept 
at  a  distance  with  a  wall,  a  castle  may  put  a  stop  to  an 
army,  a  port  may  protect  us  from  the  fury  of  a  tempest, 
fire  iuelf  does  not  follow  him  that  runs  away  from  it,  a 
vault  may  defend  us  against  thunder,  and  we  may  quit 
iixe  place  in  a  pestilence:    there  is  some  remedy  in  all 
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these  evils.  Or,  however,  no  man  ever  knew  a  whole 
nation  destroyed  with  lightning.  A  plague  may  unpeo- 
ple a  town,  but  it  will  not  carry  it  away.  There  is  no 
evil  of  such  an  extent,  so  inevitable,  so  greedy,  and  so 
publicly  calamitous,  as  an  earthquake.  For  it  does  not 
only  devour  houses,  families,  or  single  towns,  but  ruins 
whole  countries  and  nations:  either  overturning,  or 
swallowing  them  up,  without  so  much  as  leaving  any 
footstep,  or  mark,  of  what  they  were.  Some  people 
have  a  greater  horror  for  this  death,  than  for  any  other— 
to  be  taken  away  alive,  out  of  the  number  of  the  living! 
As  if  all  mortals,  by  what  means  soever,  were  not  to 
come  to  the  same  end.  Nature  has  eminently  this 
justice,  that  when  we  are  all  dead,  we  are  all  alike. 
And  it  is  not  a  pin  matter,  whether  I  be  crushed  to 
pieces  by  one  stone,  or  by  a  whole  mountain  ;  whether 
I  perish  by  the  fall  of  a  house,  or  under  the  burden  of 
the  whole  earth ;  whether  I  be  swallowed  up  alone,  or 
with  a  thousand  more  for  company.  What  does  it  sig- 
nify to  me,  the  noise  and  discourse  that  is  made  about 
my  death ;  when  death  is  every  where,  and  in  all  cases 
the  same?  We  should  therefore  arm  ourselves  against 
that  blow,  that  can  neither  be  avoided,  nor  foreseen; 
And  it  is  not  the  forswearing  of  those  places,  that  we 
find  infested  with  earthquakes,  that  will  do  our  business  • 
for  there  is  no  place  that  can  be  warranted  against 
them.  What  if  the  earth  be  not  yet  moved  ?  It  is 
still  moveable,  for  the  whole  body  of  it  lies  under  the 
same  law,  and  exposed  to  danger,  only  some  part  at 
one  time,  and  some  at  another.  As  it  is  in  great  cities, 
where  all  the  houses  are  subject  to  ruin,  though  they  do 
not  all  fall  together  \  so  in  the  body  of  the  earth,  now 
F  V  2 
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this   pait  fiiMfl,  and   then  thai.     Tjre  was  fimnerly 
wtjfect  to  aaithquakes ;  in  Asia  twelve  cities  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  aigbt;  Acbaia  and  Macedonia  hufe  had 
their  turns,   and  now  Campagnia.      The    &te    goe» 
roundy  and  strikes  at  last  where  it  has  a  great  while 
passed  by.    It  £b11s  out  oftener,  it  is  true»  in  some  places 
tl^in  in  others,  but  no  place  is  totally  free  and  exempt. 
And  it  is  not  only  men,  but  cities  ooaets,  nay,  the 
shores  and  die  very  sea  itself,  that  safiera  under  tha 
dominion  of  fate.    And  yet  we  are  so  vaiB  as  to  pro- 
mise ouiBelves  some  sort  of  assurance  in  the  goods  of 
fortune^   never  considering,  that  the  very  ground  we 
stand  upon  is  unstable.    And,  it  is  not  the  frailty  of 
this  or  that  places  but  the  quality  of  every  spot  of  it : 
for  not  one  inch  of  it  is  so  ooa^pacted,  as  not  to  a&nit 
many  causes  of  its  revx>lution,  and  though  the  bulk  of 
•the   efixih  remain  entire,  the  parts  of  it  may  yet  be 
broken; 

There  is  not  aiiy  thing  which  can  promise  to  itidf  a 
lasting  quiet :  and  it  is  no  sonall  comfort  to  us,  the  cer« 
tainty  of  our  fate;  for  it  is  a  folly  to  faar,  where  tiiere  is 
a  remedy.     He  that  troubles  himself  socner  than  he 
needs,  grieves  more  also  than  is  necessary;  &r  die  same 
weakness  that  makes  him  anticipate  his  miseiy,  makes 
him  enlarge  it  too.     The  wise  fi^rtify  themsekes  fay  rea- 
son, and  fools  by  despair.     Tlwtt  saying  which  was  ap- 
plied to  a  conqnered^psrty  under  fire  and  MKxrd,  mig^ 
have  been  spoken  to  all  mankind^-diat  man  k  in  some 
sense  out  of  danger,  that  is  out  of  hqne.   He  that  would 
fear  nothing,  should  consider,  that  if  he  iean  any  thing 
he  must  fear  every  thing.    Our  very  meat  and  drinbi 
s  e^mg  and  w^ipg^  without  measure^  are  hartiul  to  «« 
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Our  bodies  Bife  nice  and  weak^  aod  a  small  matter  does 
their  work.      That  man  has  too  high  an  opinion  of 
bimeeli^  that  i»CHily  afraid  of  thunder  and  of  earthquakes. 
If  be  were  conscious  of  his  own  infirmities,  he  wouhl 
as  maeh  fear  the  bang  choked  with  his  own  phlegm*. 
What  do  we  see  in  ourselves,  that  heaven  and   esiPtb 
should  join  in  a  distemper  to  procure  our  (Solution, 
when  the  ripping  of  a  hang-nail  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
patch us?  We  are  afraid  of  inundations  from  the  sea^ 
when  a  glass  of  wine,  if  it  goes  the  wrong  way,  is  enough 
to  sufibcate  us.      It  is  a  great  comfort  in  death,  the 
•very  mortality  itself.     We  creep  under  ground  for  fear 
of  thunder,  we  dread  the  sudden  concussions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  rages  of  the  sea,  when   yet  we  carry 
death  in  our  own  veins,  and  it  is  at  hand  in  all  places, 
and  at  all  times.    There  is  nothing  so  little  but  it  is 
of  force   enough  to   bring  us  to  our  last  end.     Nay, 
so   fer  should  we  be  from  dreading  an  eminent  fate, 
more  than  a  vulgar,   that,  on  the  contrary,  since  die 
we  must,  we   should   rath»   rejoice  in  the  breathing 
of  our  last  under  a  more  glorious  circumstance.    What 
if  the  ground  stand  still  within  its  bounds,  and  without 
any  violence?  I  shall  have  it  over  me  at  last;  and  it 
is  all  one  to  me   whether  I  be  laid  under  that,  or 
that  lay  itself  over  me — but  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for 
the  earth  to  gape  and  swallow  a  man  up  into  a  pro- 
found abyss.      And   what  then?    is  death  any   easier 
above  ground?    what   cause  have  I  of  complaint,   if 
nature  will  do  me  the  honour  to  cover  me  with  a  part  of 
herself?  Since  we  must  (all,  there  is  a  dignity  in  the  very 
manner  of  it,  when  the  world  itself  is  shocked  for  com- 
pany.   Not  that  I  would  wish  for  a  pubUc  calamity ;  but 
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Xoifercre  wtto  take  tbattaOrmmiinmry  rerdotioDs 
far  dATTBt  jmigmemta^  m  if  wuth  motioos  of  the  beaveoM, 
aad  of  die  evA,  were  die  denoQDdiigs  of  diewradiof 
the  Abu^ktj:  bait  liMy  hsie  their  ofdioate  and  their 
in  pro|iurtion,  we  have  in  onr 
I  boifiei;  and  vhile  thqreeeni  to  act  a  Yidenoe^  tfaejr 
er  it.  Bot  jec,  far  want  of  knowing  the  caoses  of 
thqr  aie  diendfal  ton;  and  the  more  so,  Jie- 
\  tktj  happen  but  addom.  But  why  are  we  com- 
^afiaid  of  that  which  we  are  not  used  to?. 
«r  look  npoo  nature  with  oar  eyeB,  not  with  our 
rather  cumprting  what  she  nsaalljr  does,  than 
^isabletodo.  And  we  are  punished  for  this 
nqgli^gcnoe^  bj  takmg  thoae  things  to  which  we  are  not 
,  to  be  new  and  prodigymg.  The  ecfa'pses  of  the 
,  Uamg  Stan  and  metecKs,  while  we  ad- 
r  thoi^  we  fear  thcan ;  and  since  we  fear  them,  be- 
CBBW  we  do  not  understand  them,  it  is  worth  oar  while 
to  tfody  lhal^  that  we  maj  no  koger  fiaar  them.  Why 
dioald  I  fear  a  man,  a  beast,  an  arrow,  or  a  lancet  when 
I  am  exposed  lo  the  encounter  of  greater  dangers?  We 
are  arsanhcd  by  the  noMer  part  of  nature  itadf;  by  the 
beai^ens  by  the  fiea,  and  the  hmd.  Our  business  is, 
thcrefcre^  to  deiy  death,  whediercxtraordinaiy,  or  com- 
mon. No  matter  far  the  mfnaocs  of  it,  so  long  as  it 
asks  no  more  of  us  than  age  itself  will  take  from  us,  and 
erery  pcUy  accident  that  befiJs  us.  He  that  omtemns 
deadi,  what  does  he  care  for  either  fire  or  water,  the 
very  dissolntion  of  the  nniveraes  or  if  the  earth  should 
fjpea  under  him,  and  shew  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  in» 
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fernal  pit,  he  would  look  down  without  trouble.  In  the 
place  that  we  are  all  of  us  to  go,  there  are  no  earth- 
quakes, or  thunder-claps ;  no  tempestuous  seas ;  neither 
war  nor  pestilence.  Is  it  a  small  matter  ?  why  do  we 
fear  it  then  ?  Is  it  a  great  matter?  let  it  rather  once  fall 
upon  us,  than  always  hang  over  us.  Why  should  I 
dread  my  own  end,  when  I  know  that  an  end  I  must 
have,  and  that  all  created  things  are  limited  ? 

A    DISCOURSE    OF   GOd's   PROVIDENCE   IN   THE 
MISFORTUNES    OF   GOOD    MEN. 

You  are  troubled,  I  perceive,  that  your  servant  is  run 
away  from  you,  but  I  do  not  hear  yet,  that  you  are 
either  robbed,  or  strangled,  or  poisoned,  or  betrayed,  or 
accused,  by  him :  so  that  you  have  escaped  well,  in 
comparison  with  your  fellows.     And  why  should  you  ' 
complain  then,  especially  under  the  protection  of  so 
gracious  a  Providence,  as  sufiers  no  man  to  be  misers 
able,  but  by  hb  own  fault  ?  Nor  is  this  a  subject  worthy  * 
of  a  wise  man's  consideration.    Adversity,  indeed,  is  a 
terrible  thing  in  sound  and  opinion,  and  that  is  all. 
Some  men   are  banished  and  stript  of  their  estates; 
others  again  are  poor  in  plenty,  (which  is  the  basest 
sort  of  beggary).     Some  are  overborne  by  a  popular 
tumult,  that  breaks  out  like  a  tempest,  even  in  the 
highest  security  of  a  calm ;  or  like  a  thunder-clap,  that 
frights  all  near  it:  there  is  but  one  struck,  perh^s,  but 
the  fear  extends  to  all,  and  affects  those  that  may  suffer, 
as  well  as  those  that  do.    As  in  the  discharge  of  apiece 
only  with  powder,  it  is  not  the  stroke,  but  the  crack, 
that  frights  the  birds.    Adversity,  I  will  grant  you,  is 
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not  a  thing  to  be  wishedi  no  more  than  war;  but  if 
it  be  my  lot  to  be  torn  with  the  stone,  broken  upon  the 
wheel,  or  to  receive  wounds,  or  maims,  it  shall  be  my 
prayer  that  I  may  bear  my  fortane  as  becomes  a  wige 
and  an  honest  man.  We  do  not  pray  for  tortures,  bat 
fer  patience;-  not  for  war,  but  for  generosity  and  cou- 
i  rage  in  all  the=  extremities  of  a  war,  if  it  happens.  Afflid^ 
'  tions  are  but  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  and  an  honest  man 
is  out  of  his  element  when  he  is  idle.  It  must  be  prac- 
tice and  patience  that  perfect  it  Do  we  not  see  how 
one  wrestler  provokes  another  ?  imd  if  he  find  him  not 
to  be  his  match,  he  will  call  for  somebody  to  help  him, 
that  may  put  him  to  all  his  strength. 

It  is  a  common  argument  against  the  justice  df  Prc^ 
vidence,  in  the  matter  of  reward  and  punishment— *the 
misfortune  of  good  men  in  this  world,  and  the  prosp^ 
rlty  of  Uie  wicked ;  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  the  gods.  There  are  many  things  which 
we  call  evil,  which  turn  very  often  to  the  advantage  of 
those  that  suffer  them ;  or,  at  least  for  the  common 
good,  whereof  Providence  has  the  greater  core.  And 
farther,,  they  eidier  bebl  those  that  bear  them  willingly, 
or  those  that  deserve  than  by  their  impntienoe  under 
them;  and,  lastly,  they  come  by  divine  appointmenl, 
and  to  those  that  are  good  men,  even  for  that  veay  rea- 
son,  because  they  are  good*  Nor  is  ikefe  any  thing 
more  ordinary,  than  for  diat  which  wo  feared  as  a  calft« 
mity,  to  prove  the  foundation  of  oar  happiness.  How 
•many  are  there  in  the  world  that  enjoy  aU  thfaigs  to 
theirown  wish,  whom  God  never  thought  Wonby  of  a 
trial?  If  it  might  be  imagined,  that  the  Almighty 
should  take  off  his  thought  firom  the  care  of  his  whole 
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work,  what  more  glorious  spectade  could  be  reflect 
upon,  than  a  valiant  man  fltruggling  with  adverse  for- 
tune :  or  Cato's  staxidiDg  upright,  and  unmovedi  under 
the  shock  of  a  public  ruin  ? — *'  Let  the  whole  world,** 
says  he,  ^^  fall  into  one  band,  and  let  Cassar  encompass 
me  with  his  legions  by  land,  his  shipping  at  sea,  and  his 
guard  at  the  gates,  Cato  will  yet  cut  his  way  out,  and 
with  that  weapon,  that  was  untainted  even  in  the  civil 
war,  give   himself  that  liberty,  which  fate  denied  to 
his  country.     Set  upon  the  great  work  then,  and  de-. 
liver  thyself  from  the   clog  of  thy  humaniQr*      Juba 
and    Petreius  have  already  done  this  good  office  <Hie 
for  the  other,  by  a  generous  concurrence  of  resolup 
tion  and  fate;  but  Cato  is  above  example  and  does 
as  much  scorn  to  ask   his  death  of  any  man^  as  his 
life."     With   what  joy  did  this   great  man  ccmtem- 
plate   immortality,  when    he   took   his    book  and  his 
sword  together,  and  in  cold  thoughts  dispatched  him* 
self!  Let  this  suffice  of  Cato^  whose  virtue  Providence 
made  use  of  to  cope  with  all  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
His  courage  took  delight  in  and  sought  for  all  occasions 
of  hazard;  keeping  bis  eye  still  upon  the  end,  without 
valuing  the  difficulties  of  the  passage.    The  sufferance  is 
one  part   of  the  glory;   and   though   one  man  may 
escape  without  wounds,  yet  he  is  still  more  reverend 
and  remarkable  that  comes  off  bloody.     The  malice 
of  great  men  is  grievous,  you  will  say,  and  yet  he  sap- 
ported  the  oppositions  of  Porapey,  Caesar  and  Crassut. 
It  is  troublesome  to  be  repulsed ;  Vatinius  was  preferred 
before  him.     Prosperity  shews  a  man  but  one  part  of 
human  nature.    Nobody  knows  what  such  a  man  is  good 
for,  neither  in  truth  does  he  understand  himself  for 
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want  of  experiment.     Temporal  happiness  is  for  weak 
and  vulgar  minds;  but  the  subduing  of  public  terrors  ia 
I  a  work  that  is  reserved  for  more  generous  spirits.     Ca* 
lamity  is  the  touchstone  of  a  brave  mind,  that  resolves 
^  to  live  and  die  free,  and  master  of  itself.    The  comba- 
tant brings  no  mettle  into  the  field,  that  was  never  bat- 
tered; he  that  has  lost  blood,  and  yet  keeps  his  stomach; 
he  that  has  been  under  his  enemy,  and  worsted,  and  yet 
comes  on  again,  and  gathers  heart  from  his  misfortunes 
.  —that  u  the  man  of  h<^  and  courage. 

But,  is  it  not  a  very  unjust  and  a  rigorous  fate,  that 
good  men  should  be  poor  and  friendless  ?    All  this  is  no 
more  than  the  natural  work  of  matter  and  form.     Mean 
souls  are  meanly  principled ;  but  there  goes  more  to  the 
making  up  of  a  brave  man,  that  is  to  work  out  his  way 
through  difficuldes  and  atormB.     We  are  condemned  to 
terrible  encounters,  and  because  we  cannot,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  avoid  them,  we  have  faculties 
given  us,  that  will  enable  us  to  bear  them :  or,  at  the 
worst,  to  have  a  retreat;   if  we  will  not  fight,  we  may 
fly.     So  that  nothuig  is  made  more  easy  to  us,  than  that 
which  is  most  necessary  to  us,  to  die.     No  man  is  kept 
in  the  world  against  his  wilL     But  adversity  is  the  better 
for  us  all :  for  it  is  God's  mercy  to  shew  the  world  their 
errors,  and  that  the  things  they  fear  and  covet  are  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil,  h&ng  the  common  and  promiscuous 
lot  both  of  good  men  and  bad.    If  they  were  good,  only 
the  good  should  enjoy  them:  and  if  bad,  only  the  wicked 
should  sufier  them.     One  man  is  taken  away  in  a  scuffle 
for  a  wench,  and  another  in  the  defence  of  his  countiy; 
and' we  find  silver  and  gold  both  in  a  temple,  and  in  the 
stews. 
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A  wise  man  may  have  his  feelings,  but  still  be  constant  and  patient. 

Now,  to  shew  you  that  the  virtue  which  I  afiect  is  not 
80  imaginary  and  extravagant  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  I  will 
allow  a  wise  man  to  tremble,  to  turn  pale,  nay,  and  to 
groan  too,  and  to  suffer  all  the  affections  of  his  bodily 
sense,  provided  that  he  keep  his  mind  firm,  and  free 
from  submission  to  his  body,  and  that  he  do  not  repent 
of  his  constancy,  (which  is  in  itself  so  great  a  virtue, 
that  there  is  some  authority  even  in  a  pertinacious  error). 
If  the  body  be  brought  by  exercise  to  the  contempt  of 
bruises  and  wounds,  how  much  more  easily  then  may 
the  mind  be  fortified  against  the  assaults  of  fortune;  and 
though,  perhaps,  thrown  down  and  trod  upon,  yet  re- 
cover itself?     The  body  must  have  meat  and  drink, 
much  labour  and  practice;    whereas  the  food  and  the 
business  of  the  mind  is  within  itself;  and  virtue  main- 
tained without  cither  toil  or  charge.     If  you  say,  that 
many  professors  of  wisdom  are  wrought  upon  by  me- 
naces and  mischiefs ;  these^  let  me  tell  you,  are  but  pro- 
ficients, and  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  state  of  wisdom ; 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  practise  what  they  know. 
It  is  with  our  dispositions  as  with  our  clothes,  they  will 
take  some  colours  at  one  dipping,  but  others  must  be 
steeped  over  and  over,  before  they  will  imbibe  them. 
And  so  for  disciplines,  they  must  soak  and  lie  long 
before  they  take  their  tincture.     No  man  can  receive  an 
h^j<ury»  ftnd  i>ot  be  moved  at  it,  but  yet  he  may  keep 
himself  free  from  perturbations;  and  so  far  from  being 
troubled  at  them,  that  he  may  make  use  of  them  for  the 
experiment  and  trial  of  his  virtue,  keeping  himself  still 
moderate,  placid,  cheerfiil,  and  safe,  in  a  profound  quiet, 
and  fixed  in  his  station.     But  if  a  wise  man  cannot  be 
poor,  bow  comes  it  that  he  is  many  times  without  either 
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Wisdom  and  fully. 


iiappy  life,  for  a  man  to  depend  upon  himself;  but  an 
Absolute  trsttquiUky  of  mind,  and  a  freedom  from  errors, 
mast  be  the  business  of  another  world. 

A    WISE    AND    A    GOOD    MAN    IS    A    PROOF    AGAINST 
ALL   ACCIDENTS    OF    FATE. 

The  book  you  promised  me  is  now  come  to  my  hand, 
and  I  opened  it  with  an  intent  to  read  it  over  at  leisure; 
but  when  I  was  once  in,  I  could  not  lay  it  down  ^gainf 
until  I  had  gone  through  with  it.     At  present,  I  shall 
only  tell  you,  that  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  but  I  am  transported  with  the 
spirit  and  gentleness  of  it.    You  shall  hear  farther  from 
me  upon  a  second  reading;  and  you  need  not  fear  the 
hearing  of  the  trutli,  for  your  goodness  leaves  a  man  no 
place  for  flattery.     I  find  *you  still  to  be  one  and  the 
5ame  man,  which  is  a  great  matter,  and  only  proper  to 
a  wise  man ;  for  fools  are  various,  one  while  thrifty  and 
grave,  another  while  profuse  and  vain,     Happy  is  the 
man  that  sets  himself  right  at  first,  and  continues  so  to 
the  end«     AH  fools,  we  say,  are  madmen,  though  they 
are  not  all  of  them  in  Bedlam.     We  find  some  at  the 
bar,  some  upon  the  bench,  and  not  a  few  even  in  fhe 
senate  itself.    One  man's  folly  is  sad,  another  is  wanton^ 
find  a  third  is  busy  and   impertinent.     A  wise  man 
carries  all  his  treasure  within  himself:   what  fortune 
^ves,  she  may  take,  but  he  leaves  nothing  at  her  mercy, 
fie  stands  firm,  and  keeps  his  ground  against  all  mis- 
ibrtunes,  without  so  much  as  changing  countenance. 
He  is  free,  inviolable,  unshaken,  proof  against  all  acci- 
dents; and  not  only  invincible^  but  inflexible.    So  long 
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as  be  cannot  lose  any  thing  of  his  own,  he  never  troubles 
himself  for  what  is  another's.  He  ia  a  friend  to  Proyi- 
dence,  and  will  not  murmur  at  any  thing  that  comes  to 
pass  by  God's  appointment.  He  is  not  only  resolute, 
but  generous  and  goodnatured,  and  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  in  a  good  cause,  and  for  the  public  safety  to 
sacrifice  his  own.  He  does  not  so  much  consider  the 
pleasure  of  his  life,  as  the  need  that  the  world  has  of 
him ;  and  he  is  not  so  nice  either,  as  to  be  weary  of  his 
life,  while  he  may  either  serve  his  wife,  or  his  friends. 
Nor  is  it  all,  that  his  life  is  profitable  to  them,  but  it  is 
likewise  delightful  to  himself,  and  carries  its  own  re- 
ward ;  for  what  can  be  more  comfortable,  than  to  be  so 
dear  to  another,  as  for  that  very  reason  to  become  dearer 
to  himself?  If  he  loses  a  child,  he  is  pensive;  he  is 
compassionate  to  the  sick;  and  only  troubled,  when  he 
sees  men  wallow  in  infamy  a^d  vice.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  you  shall  see  nothing  but  restlessness;  one 
man  hankering  after  his  neighbour's  wife,  another  in 
pain  about  his  own,  a  third  in  grief  for  a  repulse^  ano- 
ther as  much  out  of  humour  for  his  success.  If  he  loses 
an  estate,  he  parts  with  it  as  a  thing  that  was  only  ad- 
ventitious ;  or,  if  it  was  of  his  own  acquiring,  he  com- 
putes the  possession  and  loss,  and  says  thus  to  himself — 
I  shall  live  as  well  afterward,  as  I  did  before.  Our 
houses,  says  he,  may  be  burnt,  or  robbed ;  our  lands 
taken  from  us ;  and  we  can  call  nothing  our  ovm,  that 
is  under  the  dominion  of  fortune.  It  is  a  foolish  ava- 
rice, that  restrains  all  things  to  a  propriety,  and  believes 
nothing  to  be  a  man's  own  that  is  public.  Whereas  a 
wise  man  judges  nothing  so  much  his  own,  as  that 

wherein  mankind  is  allowed  a  share.     It  is  not  with  the 
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blessings  of  ProvideDce,  as  it  is  with  a  dole,  where  every 
man  receives  so  much  a  head»  but  every  mau  there  has 
all.  That  which  we  eat,  and  either  give,  or  receive, 
with  the  hand,  may  be  broken  into  parts ;  but  peace, 
and  freedom  of  mind,  are  not  to  be  divided.  He  that  • 
has  first  cast  off  the  empire  of  fortune,  needs  not  fear 
that  of  great  men,  for  they  are  but  fortune's  hands ;  nor 
was  ever  any  man  broken  by  adversity,  that  was  not 
first  betrayed  by  prosperity.  But  what  signifies  philo- 
sophy, you  will  say,  if  there  be  a  fate;  if  we  be  governed 
by  fortune,  or  some  over-ruling  power  ?  for  certainties 
are  unchangeable,  and  there  is  no  providing  against  un- 
certainties. If  what  I  shall  do,  and  resolve,  be  deter- 
mined, what  use  of  philosophy?  Yes,  great  use;  for,  ' 
taking  all  this  for  granted,  philosopliy  instructs,  and 
advises  us  to  obey  God,  and  to  follow  him  willingly;  to 
oppose  fortune  resolutely,  and  to  bear  all  accidents. 

Fate  is  an  irrevocable,  an  invincible,  and  an  un- 
changeable decree ;  a  necessity  of  all  things  and  actions, 
according  to  eternal  appointment.  Like  the  course  of 
a  river,  it  moves  forward  without  contradiction,  or  delay, 
in  an  irresistible  flux,  where  one  wave  pushes  on  ano- 
ther. He  knows  little  of  God,  that  imagines  it  may  be 
controuled.  There  is  no  changing  of  the  purpose  even 
of  a  wisei  man ;  for  he  sees  beforehand  what'  will  be  the 
best  for  the  future.  How  much  more  unchangeable 
then  is  the  Almighty,  to  whom  all  futurity  is  always 
present?  To  what  end  then  is  it,  if  fate  be  inexorable, 
to  offer  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  any  farther,  than  to 
relieve  the  scruples  and  the  weakness  of  sickly  minds  ? 
My  answer  is,  first,  that  the  gods  take  no  delight  in  the 
sacrifices  of  beasts,  or  in  the  images  of  gold  and  silver. 
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but  in  a  pious  and  obedient  will;  and,  seoondly»  tb&t  by 
prayen  and  sacrifices,  dangers  and  afflictions  may  be 
sometimes  removed,  sometimes  lessened,  other  whiles 
deferred,  and  all  this  without  any  offence  to  the  power, 
or  necessity  of  fate.  .There  are  some  things  which  Pro* 
vidence  has  left  so  far  in  suspense,  that  they  seem  to  be 
(in  a  manner)  conditional ;  in  such  sort,  that  even  ap* 
pearing  evils  may,  upon  our  prayers  and  supplications, 
be  turned  into  goods.  Which  is  so  far  from  being 
against  fate,  that  it  is  even  a  part  of  &te  itself.  You 
will  say«^that  either  this  shall  come  to  pass,  or  not ;  if 
the  former,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  if  we  do  not  pray ; 
and  if  the  other,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  if  we  do.  To 
this  I  must  reply,  that  the  proposition  is  false,  for  want 
of  the  middle  exception  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 
This  will  be,  (say  I)  that  is,  if  there  shall  any  prayers 
interpose  in  the  case.  But  then,  do  they  object  on  tbe 
other  mde,  that  this  very  thing  also  is  necessary;  for  it 
is  likewise  determined  by  fate,  either  that  we  shall  pxay^ 
or  not.  What  if  I  should  now  grant  you,  that  there  is 
a  fiftte  also  even  in  our  very  prayers ;  a  determination 
that  we  shall  pray ;  and  that  therefore  we  shall  pray  ? 
It  is  decreed  that  a  man  shall  be  eloquent,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  i^ply  himself  to  letters ;  by  tbe  same 
fiite,  it  is  decreed  that  he  shall  so  apply  himself,  and  that 
therefore  he  shall  learn.  Such  a  man  shall  be  rich,  if 
he  betake  himself  to  navigation ;  but  the  same  fate  that 
promises  him  a  great  estate,  appoints  also  that  tie  shall 
sail,  and  therefore  he  puts  to  sea.  It  is  the  ^ame  case 
in  ex{Hations :  a  man  shall  avoid  dangers,  if  he  can,  by 
bis  prayers,  avoid  the  threatenings  of  divine  vengeance; 
but  this  is  part  of  his  fate  also,  that  he  shall  $o  d^  aai 
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therefore  he  does  it.  These  arguments  are  made  use  of, 
to  proves  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  our  will,  but  that 
we  are  all  over-ruled  by  fatalities.  When  we  come  to 
handle  that  matter,  we  shall  shew  the  consistency  of 
free-will  with  fate,  having  already  made  it  appear,  that 
notwithstanding  the  certain  order  of  iate^  judgments 
may  be  averted  by  prayers  and  supplications,  and  with- 
out any  repugnance  to  fate;  for  they  are  part  even  of 
the  law  of  fiite  itself.  -  You  will  say,  perhaps — what  am 
1  the  better  for  the  priest,  or  the  prophet :  for  whether 
he  bids  me  sacrifice,  or  no,  I  lie  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  it.  Yes,  in  this  I  am  the  better  for  it,  as  he  is  a 
minister  oi  fiite.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  it  is  matter 
of  fate  that  we  are  in  health :  and  yet  we  are  indebted 
for  it  to  the  physician ;  because  the  benefit  of  that  fate 
is  conveyed  to  us  by  his  hand. 

ALL  THINGS  ARS  PRODUCED  OUT  OF  CAUSE  AND 
MATTER. 

I  HAD  yesterday  but  the  one  half  of  it  to  myself:  my 
distemper  took  up  the  morning ;  the  afternoon  was  my 
own.  My  first  trial  was,  how  far  I  could  endure  read- 
ing, and  when  I  saw  I  could  bear  that,  I  fell  to  writing, 
and  pitched  upon  a  subject  difficult  enough,  for  it  r^ 
quired  great  intention;  but  yet  I  was  resolved  not  to  be 
overcome.  Some  of  my  friends  coming  in,  told  me  that. 
I  did  ill,  and  took  me  off;  so  that  from  writing  we 
passed  into  discourse,  and  made  you  judge  of  the  matter 
in  question.  The  Stoics,  you  know,  will  have  all  things 
to  be  produced  out  of  cause  and  matter.  The  matter  is 
dull  and  passive^  su8cq[>tible  of  any  things  but  not  car 
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pable  of  doing  any  thing  itself.  The  eaiue  is  that  power 
that  forms  Uie  matter^  this  or  thnt  w^)r»  ait  pleasure. 
Somedibg  there  mdst  be,  of  which  evei^r  thii^  is  made; 
and  dien  there  must  be  a  workman  to  form  every  thin|^ 
All  art  is  but  an  imitation  Of  native ;  and  that  which  I 
speak  in  general  oC  the  worlds  holds  ia  the  ease  of  every 
particular  person.  As  for  exaoiple:  the  matter  of  « 
fltalve  is  the  wood>  die  ston^  or  the  metal^  the  statuarjF 
I  it,  and  is.ihe  eaus^  of  it*  Aristotle  assigns  four 
i  lo  every  thtiig»  Th^  material)  whioh  is  the  sine 
qua  mm{9it  A^  without  wliich  it  couM  aol  be).~The 
eflScienty  as  the  werkatav^The  fdattidt  as  ttkat  vdikb  U 
stamped  upon  ill  operiitioniL-T^AAjd  the  finail;  iriiieh  is 
the  ckngB  of  the  whde  work.  Nbw  to  explain  diia. 
The  forst  oaune  of  th^  statue  <for  dib  fiurpose)  is  the 
copper ;  for  it  had  never  bisen  'miide^  if  thetfe  had  mot 
been  something  to  work  upon.  The  second  is  the  arti- 
fioer ;  for  if  he  had  not  imdewtood  his  art,  14  had  never 
succeeded.  The  third  cause  is  the  form ;  for  it  could 
never  pn^rly  have  been  the  statue  of  such,  or  such  a 
persoE^  if  such  a  resemblance  had  not  been  put  upon  it. 
The  fourth  (;anae  is  the  end  of  maki|^  it;,  without  which 
it  had  never  been  made :  as  money,  if  it  were  made  for 
s^le;  gbry,  if  the  workmaa  made  it  for  his  credit;  or 
religion^  if  he  designed  jAw  bestowing  of  it  upon  a  temple. 
Plato  adds  a  fifths  which  he  caDs  the  idea,  or  the  exem- 
plar, by  which  the  workman  draws  his  copgr.  And  he 
makes  Qod  to  be  foU  of  thefe  4gures»  which  he  re|Nre-* 
scnts  to  be  mexhaustible,  unchangeable^  and  unmortaL 
Now,  upon  tl)ie  iiFhole  matter^^give  us-your  opinion.  To 
me  it  seemsy  diat  here  are  either  too  many  causes  as- 
si|pied,  or  too  &w ;  ^S3id  they  might  as  well  have  iutro- 
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dated  tune  wdfilaceb  as  sane  of  the  nest  Either  cfaw 
the ssiatter  is^aestian,  «r  deal  plaudy,  aad  tell  vs  that 
jmioaiiiiot;  tfidaelet  ns  rewni  to  diose  cases^ iidierem 
all  manloud  is  afgrecdl,  the  rtSmrmng  of  our  lives,  aad 
tile  rei^nlalioii  ef  oar  nattnen.  Fear  these  sublilties  are 
fast  time  lost.  Let  as  searcb  oorselTes  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
and  itftertnard  tlieirorkk 

Theveisiiio.g«saitbuctiD|)Bssing^oiKrth(MetbiDg8whi(A  ; 
we  are  never  the  <better  ibr  ^riiea  we  ktmm;  and,  it  is  se 
ordeved  by  PRmdenoe^  that  there  is  ■afreat  difficrity 
in  learning,  or  aoqpdring,  those  things  whidh  make  ns 
eidier  happier,  or  better.  Beside  that,  whatsoever  is 
hurtfiil  to  1]%  we  have  drawn  oat  of  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth* 

Every  man  knows,  withoat  tdling,  that  this  wonder- 
ful fiibvic'of  the  nniveiie  is'not  without  a  gavenior,'and 
thataeonstant  order  ^?MMp«t  be)  the  work  of  ehanoe;  £oT 
thepttrtB  wodld  then  fidl  foulone  upon  another.  The 
notiaBs  ef 'the  stan,  and  their  inflaenees,  are  acted  fagr 
she  coainand  of  an  eternal  decree.  It  is  by  the  dictate 
of  an  Ahdghty  Power,  that'dse  heavy  body  of  the  earth 
hdngs  in  brianc&  Whence  coaoe  the  revoktiens^  of 'the 
seasons,  end- the  flux«itf  rivers  ?  The  wonderfid  virtoe 
ef'thesaudkst  seeds?  (aamn  oak  to«riseiiniBi  an  acorn). 
To  say  nothing'  ef  diose  things  that  ssem  to  be  most 
isngidar  anduncertaio,  nselottds,  raii^,  thunder,  the 
eBd|rtionae£  file  out  ofosouatainsyearthquidEes,*  and  those 
timultnary  lasieaa  in  Ae  lowers  region' «f'^  air,  wbidi 
havetheivfondiaaleaauses;  and  so  have  those  things  too^ 
whioh  ansearCo  job  man  admirable^  because  less  fiie- 
quent.  As  scaldingfcnnsainn,  sssd  new  iriandfrstarted  out 
of  the  sea;  or,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
oa2 
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ing  of  the  oceao,  the  constant  times  and  measures  of  the 
tides,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  moon  that  infla- 
ences  most  bodies?  but  this  needs  not ;  for  it  is  not  that 
^  we  doubt  of  Providence,  but  complain  of  it:  and  it  were 
'  a  good  office  to  reconcile  mankind  to  the  gods,  who  are 
I  undoubtedly  best  to  the  best.    It  is  against  nature  that 
good  should  hurt  good.     A  good  man  b  not  only  the 
friend  of  God,  but  the  very  image^  the  disdple^  and  the 
imitator  of  him,  and  the  true  child  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
He  is  true  to  himself;  and  acts  with  oonstancjr  and  re- 
solution.   Scipio,  by  a  cross  wind,  bang  forced  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  cast  himself  upon  the  point  c^his 
sword:  and,  as  the  people  were  inquiring  what  was 
become  of  the  general — *'  The  general,"  says  Scipio, 
<<  is  very  well,"  and  so  he  expired.    What  is  it  for  a 
man  to  fall,  if  we  consider  the  end,  beyond  which  no 
man  can  fiill?    We  must  repair  to  wisdom  for  arms 
against  fortune;   for  it  were  unreasonable  for  her  to 
fiimish  arms  against  herself.    A  gallant  man  is  fortune's 
match;  his  courage  provokes  and  despises  those  terrible 
appearances,  that  would  otherwise  enslave  us.    A  wise 
man  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  but  not  free  from  the 
malice  of  it;  and  all  attempts  upon  him  are  no  more 
than  Xerxes's  arrows,  they  may  darken  the  day,  but 
they  cannot  strike  the  sun.    There  is  nothing  so  holy, 
as  to  be  privileged  from  sacrilege.    But,  to  strike^  and 
not  to  wound,  is  anger  lost ;  and  he  is  invulnerable^ 
that  is  struck,  and  not  hurt.     His  resolution  is  tried ; 
the  waves  may  dash  themselves  upon  a  rock,  but  not 
break  it.    Temples  may  be  profimed  and  demolished, 
but  the  Deity  still  remains  untouched. 
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SOME  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  CONCERNING 
THUNDER  ANp  LIGHTNING;  WITH  THE  AUTHOR'S 
CONTEMPLATION   THEREUPON. 

There  is  no  question,  bat  that  Providence  has  given 
to  mortals  the  tokens,  or  forerunners,  of  things  to  come, 
and  by  those  means  laid  open,  in  some  measure,  the 
decrees  of  &te;  only  we  take  notice  of  some  things, 
without  giving  any  heed  to  others.  There  is  not  any 
thing  don^  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  which  is 
not  either  the  causey  or  the  sign  of  something  that 
follows;  so  that  wheresoever  there  is  order,  there  is 
place  for  prediction.  But  there  is  no  judgment  to  be 
given  upon  accidents.  Now,  though  it  is  a  very  hard 
matter  to  arrive  at  the  foreknowledge  of  things  to  come^ 
and  to  predict  particularly  what  shall  hereafter  fall  out, 
upon  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  power  and  influences 
of  the  stars,  it  is  yet  unquestionable  that  they  have  a 
power,  though  we  cannot  expressly  say  what  it  is.  In 
the  subject  of  thunder  there  are  several  opinions,  as  to 
the  significations  of  it.  The  Stoics  hold,  that  because 
the  doud  is  broken,  therefore  the  bolt  is  short,  (accord- 
ing to  common  speech).  Others  conjecture^  that  the 
cloud  is  broken  to  that  very  end,  that  it  may  discharge 
the  thunderbolt,  referring  all  in  such  sort  to  God,  as  if 
the  signification  did  not  arise  from  the  thing  done,  but 
as  the  thing  itself  were  done  for  the  signification  sake ; 
but,  whether  the  signification  goes  before,  or  follows,  it 
comes  all  to  the  same  point.  There  are  three  sorts  of 
lightning:  the  first  is  so  pure  and  subtile^  that  it  piercesf 
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through  wbatsoever  it  encounters ;  the  second  shatters 
and  breaks  every  thing  to  pieces;  the  other  bums,  either 
by  blasting,  consuming^  inflamingi  or  discolouring^  and 
the  Uke.     Some  lightnings  are  monitory,  some  are  me- 
nacing, and  others  they  fancy  to  be  promising.    They 
allot  to  Jupiter  three  sorts:   the  first  is  only  monitory 
and  gentle,  which  he  casts  of  his  own  accord;  the  second 
they  make  to  be  an  act  of  counsel,  as  being  done  by  the 
vote  and  advice  of  twelve  gods. — This,  they  say,  does 
many  times  some  good,  but  not  without  some  mischief 
too;  as  the  destruction  of  one  man  may  prove  the  candon 
of  another.    The  third  is  the  residt  of  a  council  of  the 
superior  deities,  from  whence  proceed  great  misehieft^ 
both  public  and  private.     Now  this  is  a  great  fttly  to 
imagine  that  Jupiter  would  wreak  his  displeasure  upott 
piDars,  trees,  nay,  upon  temples  themselves,  and  yet  Ui 
the  sacrilegious  go  free:  to  strike  sheep,  and  eonsome 
altars;  and  aU  this  upon  a  consnltatioB  of  ihe  gods,  as 
If  he  wanted  either  skill,  or  jastice,  to  govern  his  own 
aflhirs  by  himself,  either  in  sparing  the  guiity,  or  in  de^* 
stroying  the  innocent.    Now,  what  should  be  the  mya» 
tery  df  aU  this?    The  wisdom  of  our  fereikthen  found 
it  necessary,  to  keep  wicked  people  in  awe,  by  4e  i^ 
prehension  of  a  superior  power;   and,  to  fright  ehem 
faito  their  good  hehaviour  by  the  fear  of  an  araied  and 
an  avenging  justice  oTer  their  heads.    But  how  comes 
it,  that  the  lightning,  which  oomes  from  f  upiter  himseM^ 
should  be  said  to  be  harmless ;   and  that  which  he  casts 
upon  counsel  and  advice  to  be  dangerous  and  mortal  ? 
The  moral  of  it  is  this,  that  all  kings  should  have  Ju- 
piter's example,  do  all  good  by  themseives;   and  wh« 
*«^^ity  is  neoessary,  permit  thai  to  be  done  by  otbefs; 
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beside  that,  as  crimes  are  unequal,  so  also  should  be  the 
punishments.    Neither  did  they  believe  that  Jupiter  to 
be  the  thnnderer,  whose  image  was  worshipped  in  the 
Capitol,  and  in  other  places  $   but  intended  it  for  the 
Maker  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  by  what  name 
soever  we  shaU  call  him.     Now,  in  truth,  Jupiter  does 
not  immediately  cast  the  lightning  himself,  but  leaves 
nature  to  her  6rdinary  method  of  operation;  so  that 
what  he  does  not  immediately  by  himself,  he  does  yet 
cause  to  be  done;  for  whatsoever  nature  does,  God  does. 
There  may  be  something  gathered  out  of  aU  things,  that 
are  other  said,  or  done,  that  a  man  may  be  the  better 
for;   and  he  does  a  greater  thing,  that  masters  the  fear 
of  thunder,  than  he  that  discovers  the  reason  of  it.     We 
are  surrounded  and  beset  with  ill  accidents,  and  since 
we  cannot  avoid  the  stroke  of  them,  let  us  prepare  our- 
selves honestly  to  bear  them.     But  how  must  that  be  ? 
by  the  ocmlempt  of  death  we  do  also  contemn  all  things 
in  the  way  to  it,  as  wounds,  shipwrecks,  the  fury  of  wild 
beasts^  or  any  other  violence  wliatsoever,  which,  at  the 
worst, «an  but  part  the  soul  and  die  body:  and  #e  have 
this  for  our  comfort,  though  our  Uves  are  at  die  mercy 
of  lortune,  Ae  has  yet  no  power  oter  the  dead. 

How  many  are  there  that  call  for  death,  in  the  dis- 
tress of  their  hearts,  even  for  the  very  fear  of  it?  and 
dna  unadvised  desire  of  death  does,  in  common,  afiect 
both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men ;  only  with  this 
difierence^  the  former  despise^  and  the  odier  are  weary 
efit. 

It  is  a  nauseous  thing  to  serve  the  body,  and  to  be  so 
many  years  a^doing  so  many  beastly  things  over  and 
over.    It  is  well,  if  in  our  lives  we  can  please  others; 
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but  whatever  we  do  in  our  deaths,  let  us  be  sure  to 
please  ourselves.  Death  Is  a  thing  which  no  care  can 
avoid,  no  felicity  can  time  it,  no  power  overcome  it; 
other  things  are  disposed  of  by  chance  and  fortune,  but 
death  treats  all  men  alike. 

The  prosperous  must  die,  as  well  as  the  unfortunate ; 
and,  methinks,  the  very  despair  of  overcoming  our  iate^ 
should  inspire  us  with  courage  to  encounter  it:  for 
there  is  no  resolution  so  obstinate,  as  that  which  arises 
from  necessity.  It  makes  a  coward  as  bold  as  Julius 
Csesar,  though  upon  di£Perent  principles.  We  are  all  of 
us  reserved  for  death;  and,  as  nature  brings  forth  one 
generation,  she  calls  back  another.  The  whole  dispute 
is  about  the  time,  but  nobody  doubts  about  the  thing 
itself. 

A   CONTEMPLATION    OF    HEATEH    AMD   HEATENLT 
THINGS— OF    GOD—- AND   OF  THE  SOUL. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  philosophy  and 
other  arts ;  and  a  greater  yet,  betwixt  that  philosophy 
itself,  which  is  of  divine  contemplation,  and  that  which 
has  a  regard  to  things  heve  below.  It  is  much  higher 
and  braver,  it  takes  a  larger  scope;  and  being  unsatis- 
fied with  what  it  sees,  it  aspires  to  the  knowledge  of 
something  that  is  greater  and  fearer,  and  which  nature 
has  placed  out  of  our  ken.  The  one  only  teaches  us 
what  is  to  be  done  upon  earth;  the  other  reveals  to  us 
that  which  actually  is  done  in  heaven — ^the  one  discusses 
our  errors,  and  holds  the  light  to  us,  by  which  we  dis- 
tinguish in  the  ambiguities  of  life;  the  other  surmounts 
that  darkness  which  we  are  wrapt  up  in,  and  carries  us 
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up  to  the  fountain  of  light  itself.  And  then  it  is  that 
we  are  in  a  special  manner  to  acknowledge  the  infinite 
grace  and  bounty  of  the  nature  of  things ;  when  we  see 
it  not  only  where  it  is  public  and  common,  but  in  the 
very  secrets  of  it,  as  being  admitted  into  the  cabinet  of 
the  divinity  itself.  There  it  is  that  we  are  taught  to 
understand  what  is  the  matter  of  the  world,  who  is  the 
author  and  preserver  of  it.  What  God  himself  is,  and 
whether  he  be  wholly  intent  upon  himself,  or  at  any 
time  descends  to  consider  us.  Whether  he  has  done 
his  work  once  for  all,  or  whether  he  be  still  in  action; 
whether  he  be  a  part  of  the  world,  or  the  world  itself; 
whether  he  be  at  liberty,  or  no,  to  determine  any  thing 
anew  to-day,  and  to  controul,  or  derogate,  from  the  law 
of  fate ;  whether  it  be  any  diminution  of  his  wisdom,  or 
any  confession  of  error,  to  do  and  undo,  or  to  have 
made  things  that  were  ailerward  to  be  altered  :  for  the 
same  things  must  of  necessity  always  please  him,  who 
can  never  be  pleased  but  with  that  which  is  best.  Now 
this  is  no  lessening,  either  of  his  liberty,  or  of  his  power ; 
fi)r  he  himself  is  his  own  necessity.  Without  the  benefit 
and  the  comfort  of  these  thoughts,  it  had  been  even  as  well 
for  us  never  to  have  been  bom.  For,  to  wha(  end  do  we 
live;  is  it  only  to  eat  and  to  drbk?  To  stufi^up  an  infirm 
and  fluid  carcass,  that  would  perish  without  it;  and  to  live 
only  to  be  a  servant  to  one  that  is  sick  ?  To  fear  death, 
to  which  we  are  all  bom  ?  Take  away  this  inestimable 
good,  and  life  itself  is  not  worth  the  labour  and  the  care 
of  it.  Oh  !  how  wretched,  how  contemptible  a  thing 
were  man  if  he  should  not  advance  himself  above  the 
state  of  human  aifairs  I  So  long  as  we  struggle  with  our 
passions,  what  is  there  in  this  world  that  we  do^  which  is 
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l^orioQs?  Nay,  if  we  advance  onrsdTes  so  fir  as  to 
orercome  them,  it  is  but  the  destroying  of  so  many 
monsters.  And  have  we  not  then  a  nu^tj  exploit  to 
▼aloe  oarselves  upon,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  a 
little  more  tolemble  than  the  worst  of  men?  Is  it  not  a 
wondrous  matter  to  brag,  that  we  are  a  little  stronger 
than  a  man  that  is  sick  ?  Alas  I  alas  !  my  friend,  there 
is  a  large  difference  betwixt  strength  and  health.  You 
have  not  a  wicked  mind,  perhaps ;  you  may  have  a  clear 
brow,  a  tongue  that  will  not  flatter,  and  a  single  heart; 
yoa  have  not  diat  avarice  perchance,  diat  refuses  to  it- 
sdf  whatsoever  it  takes  from  other  people ;  nor  diat  Inx- 
my,  that  squanders  away  monqr  shamefully,  and  yet 
more  shamefully  repairs  it;  nor  that  ambition,  that 
leads  you  by  unwordiy  ways  to  places  of  preferment 
These  are  only  negatives;  and  you  have  got  nothing  all 
this  while.  You  will  tell  me,  tihat  you  have  escaped 
many  things ;  but  you  have  not  yet  escaped  yoursdC 
Tlie  virtue  that  we  recommend  is  high  and  illttstrioiii. 
Not  tint  it  b  a  happiness  in  itself  to  be  free  from  evil, 
but  because  it  dignifies  and  enlarges  the  mind ;  because 
it  prepares  for  the  knowledge  of  hearenly  things,  and 
makes  it  capable  even  of  conversing  with  God  himsdf. 
it  is  then  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  human  felicity, 
when  it  soars  aloft,  and  enters  into  the  privacies  of 
nature,  trampling  aU  that  is  evil,  or  vulgar,  under  his 
tteL  What  a  ddight,  what  a  transport  is  it,  for  a  soul 
that  is  wandering  among  the  stars^  to  look  down  and 
laugh  at  die  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  whole  globe  of 
the  eardi,  and  all  its  treasures !  I  do  not  speak  of  that 
only  that  is  converted  iito  money  and  piste,  but  of  that 
idso  whidi  is  reserved  in  the  boweb  of  the  earth,  to  grs* 
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tify  the  insatiable  covetoiuneBS  of  potteritj.    Nor  can 
we  ever  bring  ounelveg  to  the  absolute  oontempt  of 
Juxurious  oniainentQ,  nek  fbrniture,  staidly  buildings, 
pleasant  gardens  and  fountains,  mitil  we  have  the  world 
under  u%  and  until  looking  down  from  the  heawns,  and 
faeboldiog  that  spot  of  ground  we  Im  upon,  the  greater 
part  of  it  covered  srith  the  sea^  beside  a  great  deal  of  it 
desolate^  and  either  scorched,  or  frozen ;  we  shall  say 
thus  to  onraehnes  :«^is  this  miserable  pcnnt  the  ball  of 
-contendoD,  diat  is  d^ided  among  so  many  nations  witk 
fire  and  sword?    How  ridionlous  are  the  bounds,  as 
wdl  as  the  contests  of  inortds !  Sudi  a  prince  must  not 
pass  such  a  river;  nor  anotlier  prince  those  mountains; 
and,  fAi/y  do  not  the  very  pismires  cantem  out  their  posts 
«Bd  jaiifidiotions  too?  For,  what  does  the  bustle  of 
traops  and  armies  amount  to,  more  than  the  business  of 
a  swarm  of  ants  npon  a  mole-lnll  ?  The  scene  of  dl  the 
important  actions. here  below,  where,  both  at  sea  and 
land,  we  tug  and  scuffle  for  dominion  and  wealdi,  is  but 
a  wretched  point  of  earth ;    whereas  the  dominions  dT 
die  soul  sft>ove  JBure  'boundless.    This  very  contemplation 
gives  us  ibrce,  liberty,  and  nourishment:   the  mind  is 
there  at  home  ;  and  it  has  this  argument  of  its  divinity, 
that  it  takes  delight  in  what  is  divine.    It  contemplates 
die  ming  and  the  falMng  of  the  stars,  and  the  admirable 
harmony  df  order,  even  in  their  various  motions ;   dis- 
cussing and  inquiring  into  every  ^thing,  as  property  ap- 
pertaining unto  itself.    With  how  mudi  scorn  does  it 
then  reflect  upon  the  narrowness  of  its  former  habita- 
tion ?  There  it  is,  diat  it  'learns  tibe  end  of  its  proper 
being,  the  knowledge  of  Ood.    And,  what  is  God?  An 
immense  and  an  almighty  power ;  great,  without  limits ; 
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and  he  does  whatsoever  pleases  him.     He  that  applies 
himself  to  this  study,  transcends  the  very  lot  and  condi- 
tion of  his  mortality*     That  almighty  power  is  all  that 
we  do  see,  and  all  that  we  do  not  see.    What  is  the 
difference  betwixt  the  divine  nature  and  ours?  Man 
is  compounded,  and    his  best  part  is  his  mind ;  -  bat 
the  Ahnighty  is  all  mind,  and  all  reason ;  and  yet  mor^ 
tals  are  so  btind,  that  the  actions  of  this  incomprehen- 
sible power,  so  excellent  for  beauty,  constanq^  and  dis- 
position, are  looked  upon  by  many  men  only  as  fortu* 
itous,  and  .the  work  of  chance;   and  subject  to  all  the 
tumults  of  thunder,  clouds,  and  tempests,  that  aflfect 
poor  mortals.    And  this  is  not  only  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  the  common  people,  but  the  weakness  also  of  the 
wise  men.     There  are  that  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
fiumlties  of  Provid^ice  and  reason,  and  the  skill  of  dis- 
posing, as  well  other  people's  affiiirs  as  their  own,  and 
yet  these  very  men  are  so  besotted,,  as  to  ima^ne  the 
world  only  to  be  governed  by  an  unadvised  rashness ;  as 
if  nature  knew  not  what  she  did.    How  profitable  would 
it  be  for  us  to  know  the  truth  of  things,  and  to  allow 
them  their  due  terms  and  measures  ?    To  inquire  into 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  method  of  his 
workings;    whether  he  made  the  matter  itself,  or  found 
it  ready  to  his  hand;  and  whether  was  first,  the  matter 
itself,  or  the  idea  of  it  ?  Whether  or  no  he  does  what  he 
pleases;  and  what  may  be  the  reason  of  so  many  seeoh- 
ing  imperfections  in  his  operations  ?    It  is  well  said  of 
Aristotle^  that  we  should  handle  divine  matters  with 
modesty  and  reverence.    When  we  enter  into  a  temple, 
or  approach  the  altar,  we  compose  our  looks  and  our 
actions  to  all  the  decendes  of  humility  and  respect : 
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bow  much  more  then  does  it  concern  us,  when  we  treat 
of  heavenly  things,  to  deal  candidly,  and  not  to  let*one 
syllable  pass  our  lips  that  may  savour  of  confidence, 
rashness,  or  ignorance  ?  Truth  lies  deep,  and  must  be 
fetched  up  at  leisure.  How  many  mysteries  are  there, 
which  God  has  placed  out  of  our  sight ;  and  which  are 
only  to  be  reached  by  thought  and  contemplation  I  The 
notions  of  the  divinity  are  profound  and  obscure ;  or 
else,  perhaps,  we  see  them,  without  understanding  them. 
But  the  Divine  Majesty  is  only  accessible  to  the  mind. 
What  this  is  (without  which  nothing  is)  we  are  not  able 
to  determine ;  and  when  we  have  guessed  at  some  sparks 
of  it,  the  greater  part  lies  yet  concealed  from  us.  How 
many  creatures  have  we  now  in  this  age,  that  never 
were  known  to  us  before !  and  bow  many  more  will  the 
next  age  know,  more  than  we  do  !  and  many  yet  wiU 
stiU  be  reserved  for  af^-times.  The  very  rites  of  reli- 
gion are  at  this  day  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  many 
people.  Nay,  the  very  thing  that  we  most  eagerly  pur- 
sue^ we  are  not  yet  arrived  at;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfec- 
tion in  wickedness.  Vice  is  still  upon  the  improvement; 
luxury,  immodesty,  and  a  prostitute  dissolution  of  man- 
ners will  find  still  new  matter  to  work  upon.  Our  men 
are  grown  effeminate  in  their  habits,  in  their  motions, 
and  in  their  ornaments,  even  to  the  degree  of  whorish- 
ness.  There  is  nobody  minds  philosophy,  but  for  want 
of  a  comedy,  perhi^s,  or  in  foul  weather,  when  there  i» 
nothing  else  to  be  done. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Before  I  take  mj  last  leave  of  Seneca,  I  will  here 

.discharge  my  conscience^  as  if  I  were  upon  my  last  leave 

with  the  whole  world.    I  have  been  so  just,  both  to  the 

reader  and  to  the  author,  that  I  have  neither  left  out 

any  thing  in  the  original,  which  I  thought  the  one 

might  be  the  better  for;  nor  added  any  thing  of  my 

own,  to  make  the  other  fare  the  worse.    I  have  done^ 

in  this  collection  of  Epistles^  as  a  good  husband  does 

with  his  cold  meat ;  they  are  only  hash,  made  up  of  the 

fragments  that  remained  of  the  two  former  parts,  which 

I  could  not  well  dispose  of  in  any  other  form;  or  so 

properly  publish  under  any  other  title.    Let  me  not  yet 

be  understood  to  impose  this  piece  upon  the  public,  as 

an  abstract  of  Seneca's  Epistles,  any  more  than  I  did 

the  other,  for  the  abstracts  of  his  Benefits  and  Happy 

Life.    It  is,  in  works  of  this  nature,  as  it  is  in  cordial 

waters,  we  taste  all  the  ingredients,  without  being  able 

to  separate  this  from  that ;   but  still  we  find  the  virtue 

of  every  plant  in  every  drop.    To  return  to  my  allegory, 

books  'and  dishes  have  this  common  fate ;    there  was 

never  any  one  of  either  of  them  that  pleased  all  palates. 

And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  thing  as  little  to  be  wished  for,  as 

expected:    for  an  universal  applause  is  at  least  two- 
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thirds  of  a  scandaL  So  that,  though  I  deliver  up  these 
papers  to  the  press,  I  invite  no  man  to  the  reading  of 
them ;  and  whosoever  reads,  and  repents,  it  is  his  own 
fiiult  To  conclude,  as  I  made  this  composition  prin- 
cipally for  myself,  so  it  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  my 
constitution;  and  yet  if  any  man  has  a  mind  to  take 
part  with  me^  he  has  free  leave  and  welcome.  But  let 
him  cany  this  consideration  along  with  him — ^that  he 
is  a  very  unmannerly  guest  that  presses  upon  another 
body's  table^  and  then  quarrels  with  his  dinner. 
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O 

AFrER-THOUGHT. 


This  abstract  has  now  passed  the  sixth  impression^ . 
but  the  world  has  not  been  altogether  so  kind,  of  late, 
to  my  politics  as  to  my  morals.  And  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  but  that  we  lire  in  an  age  that  will  better  bear 
the  image  of  what  people  oqght  to  do,  than  the  history 
of  what  they  do;  and  that  is  the  difference  they  put 
betwixt  the  one  and  the  other.  We  are  not  yet  to  take 
an  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  truth,  honesty,  or 
reason,  by  fimcy  or  imagination ;  as  if  the  standard  of 
virtue  were  to  be  accommodated  to  the  various  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  times,  interests,  and  contending 
parties :  but  so  it  falls  out,  that  some  verities,  and  some 
good  offices,  will  take  a  &lse  colour  better  than  others, 
and  set  off  an  imposture  with  more  credit  and  counte- 
nance to  the  common  people.  Daily  experience  tells 
us,  that  our  affections  are  as  liable  to  be  vitiated  as  our 
palates ;  insomuch,  that  the  most  profitable  of  meats, 
drinks,  or  remedies,  lose  not  only  their  effect,  but  their 
very  savour,  and  give  us  a  loathing  at  one  time,  for  that 
we  longed  for,  and  took  delight  in  at  another.  But 
then  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  humour  may  come 
about  again ;  and  that  writings  and  opinions  have  their 
seasons  too,  and  take  their  turns,  as  well  as  all  other 
changeable  things  under  the  sun.  So  that  let  error, 
corruption,  or  iniquity,  be  ever  so  strong,  ever  so  popu-^ 
lar ;  let  the  ignorance  of  things,  necessary  to  be  known, 

H  H 
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be  ever  so  dark  and  palpable^  we  may  yet  assure  our- 
selves, that  however  truth  and  justice  may  suffer  a  tem- 
porary eclipse^  they  will  yet,  at  the  long  ran,  as  certainly 
▼indicate  themselves,  and  recover  their  original  gloty, 
as  the  setting  sun  shall  rise  again. 

When  I  speak  of  my  Morals,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood to  play  the  plagiary,  and  to  assume  the  sobjact- 
matterof  this  work  to  myself:  for  it  ii  Seneca's,  every 
thought  and  line  of  it,  though  it  would  be  as  bard  to 
refer  each  sentence^  text  and  precept,  to  the  veiy  plane 
whence  it  was  drawn,  as  to  bring  every  distiiict  drop  m 
a  cask  of  wine  to  the  particular  gnqpe  from  whence  it 
was  pressed.  So  that  I  have  no  odier  claim  to  the 
merit  of  this  composition,  than  the  putting  of  things  in 
order  that  I  found  in  confiision,  and  digesting  the  loose 
minutes  and  the  broken  meditations  of  that  divine  hea- 
then, into  a  kind  of  system  c€  good  eouaseb  and  of  good 
manners.  But  how  fidthfoUy  soever  I  have  dealt  willt 
my  author,  in  a  just  and  genuine  representation  of  kis 
sense  and  meaning,  so  have  I,  on  the  other  hand,  vritii 
no  less  consdence  and  afieetion,  ccmsulted  the  benefit, 
the  ease^  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  leader,  in 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  styles  and  in  the 
perspicuity  of  the  method.  And  yet,  after  all  this^  there 
is  somewhat  sdU  wanting,  methinks,  toward  the  doing 
of  a  fiill  right  to  Seneca,  to  the  world  and  to  mysdf, 
and  to  the  diorongh-finishing  of  this  piece ;  a  thmg 
that  I  have^had  in  my  head  long  and  oft^,  md  which  I 
have  as  good  a  will  to  prosecute^  even  at  this  instant,  as 
ever,  if  I  could  but  flatter  myself  with  day  enough  be- 
fore me  to  go  through  with  it  But  before  I  come  to 
the  point  under  deliberation,  it  will  do  well,  firs^  to 
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ttke  a  Tkw  of  the  true  state  of  the  matter  in  handt  upo^ 
what  groimd  we  stand  at  presents  Secondly,  to  consi- 
der fiom  whence  it  is  that  we  are  to  take  onr  rise  to  it, 
and  so  to  open,  briefly  and  by  degrees,  into  the  thing 
itself. 

This  abstract,  I  say,  is  entirely  Seneca's;  and  though 
little  more  in  bulk  Uian  the  third  part  of  the  original,  it 
is,  in  effect,  a  summary  of  the  whole  body  of  his  philo- 
M>phy  concerning  manners,  contracted  into  this  epitome, 
without  either  overchargii)g  it  with  things  idle  and  su- 
perfluous, or  }eaTijQg  out  ^j  things  which  X  thought 
might  contribute  to  the  order  and  digpity  of  the  work. 
As  to  his  school  question^  and  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions upon  the  natural  re^fson  of  things,  I  have  almost 
totally  cast  th^n  out,  as  curiosities  that  hold  little  or  no 
intelligence  with  the  government  of  our  passions,  and 
the  Ibrming  of  our  lives ;  and  as  xn»uers,  consequently, 
jJm^  Are  altog^her  foreign  to  my  provincCf  I  have 
l9km  the  liberty  als(^  in  mapy  C99CS|  w|Aere  our  author 
inculcates  and  enfomes  the  same  conceptions  over  and 
over  again  in  variety  of  pbras^  to  ei^tract  the  spirit  of 
them,  and,  instead  of  dremuig  up  the  same  thou^t  in 
several  jshapeg^  to  m^e  some  one  adequate  woti:y^  of 
sentence^  serve  for  aH  Bfut  when  all  i»s^  that  can  be 
said,  nay,  and  when  aU  is  done  tw  ^t  can  be  done, 
within  the  compass  of  an  mw^j  9f  this  quality,  though 
ever  so  correct  iu  the  Mnd,  it  js,.  at  the  best,  but  an  ab- 
stract still ;  and  ^  bare  abstract  wiU  never  do  the  busi- 
ness as  jit  ought  to  be  4ou^ 

It  js  not  one  jot  4er(^(atory  to  Seneca's  character,  to 
observe  upon  him,  that  ^e  m^de  it  hin  profio^sipn  xather 
to  give  %h||i  and  hintp  tp  the  woddt  ^um  to  w^ite 
H  H  8 
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corpuis  of  morality,  and  prescribe  rules  and  measnres 
in  a  set  coarse  of  philosophy,  for  the  common  instruction 
of  mankind :  so  that  many  of  his  thoughts  seem  to  spring 
only  like  sparks  upon  a  kind  of  coffinon,  or  a  striking 
of  fire  within  himself,  and  with  a  very  little  dependence 
sometimes  one  upon  another.  What  if  those  incompa- 
rable starts,  and  strictures  of  his,  that  no  translator  can 
lay  hold  of,  shall  be  yet  allowed,  by  the  common  voice 
of  mankind,  to  be  as  much  superior  to  those  parts  of 
him  that  will  bear  the  turning,  as  die  fiumlties  and 
operations  of  the  soul  are  to  the  functions  of  the  body  ? 
and  no  way  of  conveying  the  benignly  of  those  influ- 
ences to  the  world,  but  by  a  speculation  upon  them  in 
paraphrase.  In  few  words,  Seneca  was  a  man  made  for 
meditation.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  choice 
thoughts,  and  he  employed  the  Vigour  of  them  upon  a 
most  illustrious  subject.  Beside  that»  that  this  ranginff 
humour  of  his  (as  Mr.  Hobbs  expresses  it),  is  accompa- 
nied with  so  wonderful  a  felici^  of  lively  and  pertinent 
reflections,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life ;  and  his  applications  so  happy  also^  that  every  man 
reads  him  over  again  within  himself,  and  feels,  and 
confesses  in  his  own  heart,  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
What  can  be  done  more  than  this  now  in  the  whole 
world,  toward  establishing  of  a  right  principle?  for 
there  is  no  test  of  the  truth  and  reason  of  things,  like 
that  which  has  along,  with  it  the. assent  of  universal 
nature.  As  he  was  much  given  to  thinking,  so  he 
wrote  principally  for  thinking  men;  the  periods  that 
be  lays  most  stress  upon,  are  only  so  many  detach- 
ments of  one  select  thought  from  another,  and  every 
fresh  hint  furnishes  a  new  text  to  work  upon.      So 
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that  the  reading  of  Seneca,  without  reading  upon  him, 
does  but  the  one  half  of  our  business ;  for  his  innuen- 
dos  are  infinitely  more  instructive  than  his  words  at 
length,  and  there  is  no  coming  at  him  in  those  heights 
without  a  paraphrase. 

It  will  be  here  objected,  that  a  paraphrase  is  but 
the  reading  upon  a  text,  or  an  arbitrary  descant  upon 
the  original,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  inter- 
preter :  if  we  have  all  of  Seneca's  that  is  good  already, 
there  is  no  place  left  for  a  supplement;  and  the  ani- 
madversion will  be  no  more  Seneca's,  at  last,  than 
our  comments  upon  the  word  of  God  are  holy  writ. 

A  paraphrase^  it  is  true,  may  be  loose^  arbitrary,  and 
extravagant.  And  so  may  any  thing  else  that  ever 
was  committed  to  writing;  nay,  the  best,  and  the  most 
necessary  of  duties,  faculties,  and  things,  may  degene- 
rate by  the  abuse  of  them,  into  acts  of  sin,  shame,  and 
folly.  Men  may  blaspheme  in  their  prayers;  they  may 
poison  one  another  in  their  cups,  or  in  their  porridge. 
They  may  talk  treason,  and,  in  short,  they  may  do  a 
million  of  extravagant  things  in  all  cases  and  offices, 
that  any  man  can  imagine  under  the  sun.  And  what  is 
the  objector's  inference  now,  firom  the  possibility  of  this 
abuse^  but  that  we  are  neither  to  pray,  nor  to  eat,  nor 
to  drink,  nor  to  open  our  mouths,  nor  in  fine  to  do  any 
thing  else  for  fear  of  more  possibilities,  as  dangerous  as 
the  other  ?  It  is  suggested  again,  that  the  paraphrase  is 
foreign  to  the  text,  and  that  the  animadvertor  may  make 
the  author  speak  what  he  pleases.  Now  the  question  is 
not  the  possibility  of  a  vain,  an  empty,  a  flat,  or  an  un- 
edifying  exposition:  but  the  need,  the  use,  the  means, 
the  possibility,  nay,  and  the  easiness  of  furnishing  a  gogd 
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when  he  finds  at  last  that  be  cannot  bring  up  the  force 
of  his  words  to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his  conception, 
somto  extricate  himself  in  all  respects  to  his  own  satis* 
fibction,  it  is  his  course,  cconmonly,  to  draw  the  stress 
of  the  question  to  a  point,  and  there  to  let  it  rest;  as  a 
tberoe  of  light  that  stands  effectually  recommended  to 
farther  consideration.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  if 
Seneca  could  not  speak  his  own  mind  as  full  and  as 
home  as  any  man;  or  as  if  he  left  any  thing  imperfect 
becautf  he  could  not  finish  it  himself;  but  it  was  a  turn 
of  art  in  him,  by  Inreaking  oS  with  an  &c.  to  create  an 
^petite  in  the  reader  of  pursuing  the  hint ;  over  and 
above  the  fiowing  of  matter  so  fiist  upon  him,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  his  words  to  keep  pace  with  his 
thoughts. 

Be  this  now  spoken  with  aU  reverence  to  his  divine 
Essays  upon  Providence^  Happy  lafe,  Benefits,  Anger, 
Clsmency,  Human  Frailty,  &c  where  he  shews  as  much 
skill  in  the  dbtribution  of  his  matter,  the  congruit^  and 
proportion  of  the  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
Id  the  context,  as  he  does  of  a  natural  felicity  in  adapl* 
iDg  the  tendency  and  the  virtue  of  his  sententious  rq>- 
tures  to  the  use  of  human  life.  So  that  he  was  evidently 
in  poosssiion  of  both  fiKmlties,  (of  springing  game,  that 
is,  and  of  flying  it  home^)  though  he  made  choice  of 
esEercising  the  one  oftener  than  the  other.  There  is.  a 
vein  in  this  mixture^  that  runs  through  all  his  discourses^ 
whether  broken,  or  continued ;  albmt  that  there  is  no 
touching  any  piece  of  his  to  advantage^  after  he  has 
flnidied  it;  there  is  room  abandantly  yet  for  esplica- 
tion,  and  for  supplement,  in  other  cases,  where  he  snaps 
off  short,  with  a  Jdnd  of  aetera  deudertrntmrj  and  so 
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leaves  a  foondation  for  those  to  build  upon  that  shall 
come  after  him.    Now  these  independent  thoughts  are 
the  touches  that  I  would  ofler  to  a  farther  improvement ; 
and  only  here  and  there  one  of  the  most  elevated^  even 
<^  them  too,  which  wiU  amount  to  no  more,  in  the  con* 
dttsion,  than  a  discourse  upon  this  or  that  theme,  or 
text,  under  what  name  or  title  the  expositor  pleases.    I 
would  not,  however,  have  the  comment  break  in  upon 
the  context ;  and  I  would  so  scrupulously  confine  it  to 
the  bounds  of  modesty  and  conscience^  as  not  to  depart, 
upon  any  terms,  either  firom  the  intent  of  the  original, 
or  from  the  reason  of  the  matter  in  question :  this  office 
performed,  would  raise  another  Seneca  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  former,  and  make,  perhaps,  a  manual  of  salutary 
preoq)ts,  for  the  ordering  of  our  passions,  and  for  the 
regulation  o£  our  lives,  not  inferior  to  any  other  what- 
soever, the  divine  oracles  of  holy  inspiration  only  ex- 
cepted.    For  it  would  reach  all  states  of  men,  all  con- 
ditions of  fortune^  all  distresses  of  body,  all  perturba- 
tions of  mind;  and,  in  fine,  it  would  answer  all  the  ends 
that  are  worthy  of  an  honest  man's  case.    It  was  once 
in  my  head  to  digest  the  whole  into  such  an  abstract  as 
might,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  office  also  of  a  para- 
phrase, both  under  one;  but  what  with  the  scruple  of 
either  assuming  any  of  Seneca's  excellencies  to  myself 
or  of  imputing  any  of  my  weaknesses  to  Seneca,  I  conn- 
pounded  the  matter  thus  within  myself:  that  tbou^ 
both  would  do  well,  the  doing  of  them  separate  and 
apart  would  be  best.    Not  but  that  the  undertaker,  I 
fear,  will  find  well  nigh  as  much  difficulty  to  preserve 
his  own  reputation  in  his  attempt,  as  to  do  right  to  the 
author ;  especially  when  he  is  sure  to  have  every  oo£fee- 
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house  sit  upon  him  like  a  court  of  justice,  and  if  be  shall 
but  happen  to  stumble  upon  any  of  the  same  figures  or 
illustrations  over  again — if  the  supplement  shall  but 
have  so  much  as  the  least  tincture  of  any  thing  that  is 
done  already,  a  common  criminal,  for  the  basest  sort  of 
washing,  clipping,  and  coining,  shall  find  better  quarter. 
Here  is  the  old  abstract,  they  will  cry,  juggled  into  a 
new  paraphrase,  and  the  same  thing  fobbed  upon  the 
world  over  again,  only  under  another  name.  It  will  be 
hard  to  get  clear  of  such  a  cavil  when  it  shall  be  started, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  find  out  a  plausible 
colour  for  the  setting  of  it  afoot. 

As  to  the  supposal  of  disparaging  an  excellent  author 
by  a  lewd  paraphrase,  it  is  as  idle  as  to  imagine  that  a 
canonical  text  should  sufler  for  an  heretical  interpreta- 
tion. And  so  for  the  fancy  of  robbing  him  of  his  due 
by  a  good  one,  in  a  case  where  the  single  point  is  only 
a  virtuous  emulation  betwixt  them  which  shall  do  the 
best  upon  the  same  topic  Now  where  the  comment 
has  a  kindness  for  the  text,  there  can  be  no  interfering 
upon  a  pique  of  honour,  though  they  should  both  happen 
to  agree  in  the  very  selfsame  thoughts.  For  what  is  all 
the  writing,  reading,  discoursing,  consulting,  disputing, 
meditating,  compounding,  and  dividing,  from  the  first 
quickening  breath  of  the  Almighty  into  reasonable 
nature,  to  this  very  moment ;  what  is  all  this,  I  say,  but 
the  lighting  of  one  candle  at  another  ?  Make  it  the 
case,  that  by  the  benefit  of  that  Jight,  I  find  a  treasure. 
Here  is  no  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul ;  nor  any  parti- 
cular obligation  for  an  act  of  conmion  humanity.  Reason 
works  by  communication,  and  one  thought  kindles  ano- 
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tber,  from  gaxen&m  to  g^neziUio^  a^  natwally  as  op^ 
Fpark  begets  anojlber,  w^ere  the  ^^^e^  i^  dispqie^  ff^ 
the  impression. 

This  is  no  more  tlian  to  saj,  that  ProYidfmp^  6vr  ^ 
good  of  mankind,  has  made  all  pa^  nrrr^ij  tp  pqq 
another.  He  that  puts  a  goqd  hint  into  my  h^i  puti 
a  good  word  into  my  mouth,  unless  a  blockhwl  ha#  H; 
in  keeping :  so  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  both  sides. 
The  text  is  beholden  to  him  that  reads  upon  it,  &r  ion-: 
proving  it ;  and  the  latter  had  never  thought  of  the 
subject,  perhaps,  if  the  former  had  not  bolted  it  What 
is  all  this  now,  but  reasoning  upon  first  motions;  ai^d  * 
joining  of  those  two  powers,  or  faMSulties,  both  in  onef 
for  a  public  good  ?  Reason  is  uniform;  and  where  two 
men  are  in  the  right,  they  must  of  necessity  agree  upon 
the  same  point,  and  the  thoughts  of  several  men  in  such 
a  case,  are  as  much  one,  as  a  conflagration  is  one  fire, 
by  how  many  several  hands  soever  it  was  kindled :  so 
that  there  is  no  saying  which  was  one's  thought,  or 
which  the  other's,  but  they  are  incorporated  into  one 
common  stock.  The  great  nicety  will  lie  in  a  judicious 
choice  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave;  where  to  begin, 
and  where  to  end,  and  in  hitting  the  precise  medium 
betwixt  too  much  and  too  little,  without  forcing  the 
design  of  the  author,  or  intermixing  any  tawdry  flou- 
rishes by  the  bye,  to  disgrace  the  dignity  of  the  matter. 
I  would  not  have  so  much  as  one  word  inserted,  that 
might  not  become  Seneca  himself  if  he  wore  now  living, 
either  to  speak,  or  to  approve.  Once  for  all,  such  a 
reading  upon  Seneca  as  I  have  here  propounded  upon 
these  terms,  and  under  these  conditions,  and  in  such  a 
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manner  too,  as  to  take  the  genuine  air  and  figure  of  his 
mind,  in  its  native  simplicity  and  beauty,  such  a  para- 
phrase^ I  say,  superadded  by  way  of  supplement,  where 
the  abstract  fitUs  short,  would  furnish  us  with  that  which 
of  all  things  in  the  world  we  want  the  most,  that  is  to 
«ay— a  perfect  and  a  lively  image  of  human  nature. 


THE  END. 
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